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REMEMBERING PAIN: 

SYRIAC HISTORIOGRAPHY 
AND THE SEPARATION OF THE CHURCHES (■) 


Scholars have devoted much attention to the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 AD as seen by those who opposed its outcome, and particularly 
to the so-called “Monophysite” view of the event ( 1 2 ). In this study I 
am concemed with how the events of the Council and its aftermath 
affected the non-Chalcedonian view of history in the tradition of the 
west Syrian, Le. Monophysite, historical chronicles ( 3 ). For the 
Monophysite historians who witnessed the Separation of the dissenting 
churches from those that accepted the Council, the problem was how 
to clarify what was happening in their times. For their successors, the 
Problem was how to remember what had happened : not simply how 
to explain their own history, but further, how to evaluate its meaning. 
Syriac Monophysite historiography from the sixth through the thir- 
teenth centuries charts a dramatic change in its understanding of the 

(1) I am indebted to Dr. Robin Anne Darling for help with sources and issues 
in this paper. 

(2) A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht, eds., Das Konzil von Chalkedon : Geschichte 
und Gegenwart (Würzburg, 1951-4), 3 Vols. ; W. A. Wigram, The Separation of the 
Monophysites (London, 1923 ; repr. New York, 1978); W. H. C. Frend, The Rise 
of the Monophysite Movement: Chapters in the history of the Church in the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries , 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1978); S. P. Brock, “The Orthodox-Oriental 
Orthodox Conversations of 532”, in Apostolo Varnavo , t. MA (1980), 219-28 ; R. 
Chesnut, Three Monophysite Christologies: Severus of Antioch, Philoxenus of 
Mabbug, and Jacob of Sarug (Oxford, 1976). 

(3) Studies in the Syriac chronicles have not been plentiful. See R. Duval, La 
Litterature Syriaque des origines jusqu a la fin de cette litterature apres la conquete 
par les Arabes au xm e siede , 3rd ed. (Paris, 1907 ; repr. Amsterdam, 1970), 
177-205 ; S. P. Brock, “Syriac Historical Writing : A Survey of the Main Sources”, 
in Journal of the Iraqi Academy (Syriac Corporation), 5 (1979-80), 1-30 -, J. M. 
Fiey, “Les Chroniqueurs Syriaques. Avaient-ils le sens critique?”, in Parole de 
TOrient, 12 (1984-5), 253-64 ; W. Witakowski, The Syriac Chronicle of Pseudo- 
Dionysius of Teil-Mahre. A Study in the History of Historiography , in Studia Semitica 
Upsaliensia, 9 (Uppsala, 1987). 
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Separation of the churches. A striking aspect of this change is the 
resolution of the strong millenarian sense carried within early 
Monophysite testimonies to Chalcedon’s aftermath. 

The formation of separate ecclesiastical hierarchies and organiza- 
tions was a gradual process. While the Council had evoked great 
unrest in the eastem empire as a whole, the immediate reaction had 
not been one of Separation. Rather, at first the dialogue took place in 
the manner of two opposing political parties working within the same 
System. Throughout the fifth Century the Council’s acceptance had 
appeared unlikely, and under the emperor Anastasius (491-518) the 
Monophysites achieved their greatest successes: an emperor who 
acted with open sympathy to their theological views, and in 512 the 
consecration of Severus as patriarch of Antioch — a powerful victory 
for the Monophysites, long directed from the patriarchal seat of 
Alexandria. 

This Situation changed as soon as Justin I ascended the throne in 
518 ( 4 ). Imperial favor tumed decisively to Rome, and a pro-Chalce- 
donian stance was a major part of that shift ( 5 ). Severus fled from 
Antioch to seek refuge in Egypt, and in 519 the policy of persecution 
against dissenters from the Council began. These persecutions focused 
primarily on ecclesiastical leaders and monastic communities ( 6 ). The 
change in imperial alliance and the harshness of persecution hardened 
opinions on both sides of the Councils’s decision. Efforts to maintain 
dialogue with a view to solving the rift continued sporadically, and 
especially under Justinian I (527-565), who wanted a theological 
Solution to the Situation ( 7 ). Futher discussions under Justin II in the 
early 570s proved fruitless. The impasse had been reached ( 8 ). 


(4) P. Mouterde, “Le concile de Chalcedoine d’apres les historiens mono- 
physites de langue syriaque”, in Das Konzil von Chalkedon , I, 581-602; P. 
Charanis, Church and State in the Later Roman Empire: the Religlous Policy of 
Anastasius the First, 491-518 (Madison, 1939 repr. Thessaloniki, 1974); A. A. 
Vasiliev, Justin the FirstAn Introduction to the Epoch of Justinian the Great 
(Cambridge, 1950); Frend, Monophysite Movement 

(5) In general, Vasiliev, Justin the First. 

(6) In general, Frend, Monophysite Movement-, Wigram, Separation. 

(7) P. T. R. Gray, The Defense of Chalcedon in the East (451-553) (Leiden, 
1979). 

(8) See Frend., op. cit., 316-23. 
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In the meantime, however, the Monophysite laity found themselves 
struggling with a lack of leadership. The longer the persecutions 
continued, the more Monophysite bishops and clergy dwindled in 
number. Sometime before 527, Monophysite leaders in exile began to 
ordain priests to meet the needs of Monophysite communities that 
found themselves either without any priest at all, or with only a 
Chalcedonian priest available. Once these ordinations began, the 
Situation rapidly became irreversible. By the 540s, Jacob Baradaeus 
and Theodore of Arabia were ordaining Monophysite bishops, and 
soon Jacob would consecrate patriarchs ( 9 ). In effect, an independent 
and autonomous church was being established ( 10 ). The practical 
Situation of two different organizations running side by side did as 
much and perhaps more than doctrinal disagreement to corrode the 
possibility of change. 

For the Monophysite historians, then, the events of the sixth 
Century rather than Chalcedon’s immediate aftermath in the fifth 
represented the process of Separation, and in particular, those during 
the reigns of Anastasius, Justin I, and Justinian. It was this period 
which received considerable focus in the historiographic tradition of 
the Syriac chronicles. 

Starting in the sixth Century, the Syriac chronicles comprised an 
impressive literary tradition, ranging from short lists of dates, events, 
and important people (emperors, patriarchs, saints) to long scholarly 
compilations that recorded history from creation to the writer’s own 
day ("). Whatever their temporal scope, the Syriac chronicles focused 
particularly on local history: the world of the Syrian Orient — Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Osrhoene, and Euphratensia. For these eastem provin- 


(9) Wigram, op. cit, ch. 10; Frend., op. cit., 255-95. 

(10) For the whole process, see A. Van Roey, “Les debuts de l’eglise jacobite”, 
in Das Konzil von Chalkedon, II, 339-60; A. Vööbus, “The Origins of the 
Monophysite Church in Syria and Mesopotamia”, in Church History, 42 (1973), 
17-26 ; W. H. C. Frend, op. cit. ; Idem., “Severus of Antioch and the Origins of the 
Monophysite Hierarchy”, in Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 195 (1973), 261-75 ; 
and above all, E. Honigmann, Eveques et Eveches Monophysites d’Asie Anterieure au 
vt‘ siecle, CSCO Sub. 2 (Louvain, 1951). 

(11) Witakowski, op. cit., 76-89. For the laiger literary tradition, see Ibid, 
59-75 ; and B. Croke, “The Origins of the Christian World Chronicle”, in History 
and Historians in Late Antiquity, Ed. B. Croke and A. M. Emmett (Sydney, 1983), 
116-31. 
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ces, the reign of Anastasius initiated not only a short-lived sense of 
doctrinal and political triumph for the Monophysites, but also a period 
of extreme crisis. Düring the first half of the sixth Century, the eastem 
empire experienced repeated natural calamities : earthquakes, floods, 
fires, comets, eclipses, locusts, famine, and plague (including bubonic 
plague) struck time and again( 12 ). The Situation was worsened by 
political events in the same territory equally catastrophic: wars 
between Byzantium and Persia, destructive incursions by Huns, and 
under Justin and Justinian religious persecution against the non- 
Chalcedonians ( 13 ). Syriac chronicles right through the middle ages 
record these events in lists as stark as they are sobering. The westem 
empire shared some of these calamities, but did not suffer to the same 
extent. 

What makes this Situation arresting is the particular convergence of 
time and event. According to three prominent chronologies of late 
antiquity — that of Sextus Julius Afficanus, that of the Alexandrian era, 
and that of the “Roman” or “Byzantine” era, the half millenium (500 
years from the birth of Christ) feil in the reign of Anastasius I, early 
in the sixth Century. More importantly, by each of these different 
chronologies, the sixth millenium from the creation of the world also 
ended at that point. The year 6000 was one of the key dates for 
millenarian views of the early church and that of the middle ages, 
corresponding to the sixth day of creation ( 14 ). Indeed, the events of 
the early sixth Century in the Syrian Orient read in the chronicles as 
so many cosmic indicators of apocalyptic nature. Millenarian and 
eschatological views were a part of early Byzantine culture ( 15 ). Some 


(12) See esp. E. Patlagean, Pauvrete economique et pauvrete sociale ä Byzance, 
iv e -vu e siecle (Paris/La Haye, 1977), 74-92; S. Ashbrook, “Asceticism in 
Adversity: An Early Byzantine Experience”, in Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies , 6 (1980), 1-11. 

(13) Patlagean, loc. eit; Ashbrook, art cit.; Vasiliev, Justin the First ; 
344-53, 360 ff., 382-3 ; S. Ashbrook Harvey, Asceticism and Society in Crisis: A 
Study in John of Ephesus and the Lives of the Eastern Saints (forthcoming). 

(14) A. A. Vasiliev, “Medieval Ideas of the End of the World : West and East”, 
in Byzantion , 16 (1944), 462-502, esp. at 466-70 ; Witakowski, op. cit ., 59-75 ; and 
J. DaniElou, “La typologie millenariste de la semaine dans le Christianisme 
primitir, in Vigiliae Christianae, 2 (1948), 1-16. 

(15) Dani£lou, art. cit ; P. J. Alexander, The Oracle of Baalbek: the Tiburtine 
Sibyl in Greek Dress , Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 10 (Washington, 1967); B. 
McGinn, Visions of the End: Apocalyptic Traditions in the Middle Ages (New York, 
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evidence remains to show that these events were occasionally incorpo¬ 
rated into Contemporary understandings of the ecclesiastical Situation. 

The chronological Systems that set the year 6000 early in the sixth 
Century were widely known, and fifth Century writings from both the 
westem and eastem ends of the Byzantine empire expressed forboding 
dressed in apocalyptic discourse, apparently with the approaching 
dates in mind( 16 ). In the east, the onslaught of calamities that 
accompanied the tum of the sixth Century tapped into this undercur- 
rent of expectation. Fears of the end of the world, or of entering the 
End Time, were close at hand. The Oracle of Baalbek, produced in 
Syria just prior to 510 (perhaps as early as 504) ( 17 ), expressed an 
eschatological reading of history in which the author expected the 
reign of Anastasius to be followed by the End Time ( 18 ). In the view 
of this text, the key indicators of this Situation were the calamities of 
the second half of the fifth Century and the early sixth, and the 
Persian-Byzantine war that started in 502. No specific identification 
to the Christological conflict is made as part of the crisis period, but 
the text seems to be related to the traditions following the chrono¬ 
logical significance of the year 6000 ( 19 ). 

In fact, sixth Century Monophysite sources do not note this idea 
about the year 6000, but they do display extreme sobriety and even 
fear regarding the history they record. The most eloquent example is 
the Chronicle of ‘Joshua the Stylite’ written early in the sixth Century, 
concemed with Amida and Edessa between 495 and 506 ; it records 
this region’s experience of drought, locusts, plague, famine, and the 
Persian-Byzantine War during this short period ( 20 ). The author States 
from the Start his own view of the Situation : the common Christian 
theme that catastrophes are punishment for the sins of the people. 


1979); R. D. Scott, “Malalas, The Secret History, and Justinian’s Propaganda”, in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 39 (1985), 99-109, esp. at 107-9. 

(16) Alexander, op, eit., esp. 48-66; McGinn, op. cit, esp. 51-5. To the 
examples noted in these studies, add, e.g., Michael the Syrian, Chronicle, VIII.v 
and IX.v, where he is quoting Contemporary sources. 

(17) Alexander, op. cit., 41-2. 

(18) Ibid., 110-1 ; cf. the text at lines 136 ff. (p. 17). 

(19) Ibid., 119-20. 

(20) Joshua Stylites, Chronicle, ed. and tr. W. Wright (Cambridge, 1882). 
Translations given here are my own. 
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these chastisements which have come upon us are sufficient to 
instruct us and those who come alter us, and also to teach us by 
remembering and studying them that they were sent upon us because 
of our sins. But if they did not teach us this, they would be useless for 
us. ... For this is the whole point of humanity being chastised in this 
world, that they should be restrained from their sins, so that the 
judgement of the world to come should be less for them ( 2 '). 

‘Joshua’ carries this theme prominently throughout his text, stres- 
sing that such events occur to awaken people to the reality of their 
spiritual condition ( 22 ). Hence for ‘Joshua’ the body mirrors the soul’s 
state: disfiguring plague, for example, reveals a diseased soul that 
must be healed. 

“At this time (the year 494/5), health encompassed all our bodies, but 
the pain and sicknesses of our souls were many. But God who wishes 
for sinners that they should repent of their sins and live, made our 
bodies like a mirror for us. And ulcers filled all our bodies, that by 
means of outer appearance we would see what our inner part was like, 
and by means of the scars of our bodies we would leam how hateful 
were the scars of our souls. And as everyone had sinned, all were struck 
with this disease. For tumors and swellings were on all the people of 
our city and the faces of many were swollen and filled with pus, and they 
made a terrible sight. But there were others whose whole bodies were 
full of ulcers and pustules, even on their palms and the souls of their 
feet. And others had great holes in their various limbs” ( 23 ). 

The most frightening aspect of the Situation was the whole of which 
this plague was a part. ‘Joshua’ teils us the events of his time were so 
horrific that people did in fact think the end of the world had started. 
He feit constrained to comment at length on the relevant biblical 
passage of II Thessalonians 2 : 1-13, concluding that despite the 
severity of the times, the prophecies were not yet fulfilled ( 24 ). 
Nonetheless, he, too, acknowledged the extent of divine wrath here 
manifested: 

“But this according to what we know we say, that because of the 
multitude of our sins, our chastisements were continual. And if the 

(21) Josh. Sty., Chron., IV, pp. 5-6. 

(22) Ibid., VI, XXV, XXVII, XXVIII, XXX, XXXIII, XLVII, LXXXVI. 

(23) Ibid., XXVI, p. 21. 

(24) Ibid., XL IX. 
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guardianship of God were not bound round the world, that it should 
not be destroyed, doubtless the lives of all humanity would have 
vanished. For in what times did afflictions like these happen with such 
vehemence except in these in which we now stand ? And since their 
cause has not ceased, they, too, have not ceased until now. In addition 
to whatever we saw with our eyes and heard with our ears, and in which 
we stand, also rumors have frightened us from far and near, and horrors 
that happened in many places — terrifying earthquakes, the overtuming 
of cities, famines and plagues, wars and seditions, captivity and depopu- 
lation of places, devastations and the buming of churches” ( 25 ). 

For himself, our writer trusts in the goodness of God’s purpose. 
“These things did not befall us because it was the latter time, but ... 
they took place for our chastisement, because our sins were great” ( 26 ). 

The sense of cosmic significance was thus present, whether because 
of chronology, as for the Oracle of Baalbek, or because of the nature 
of current events, as seen in ‘Joshua’s’ Chronicle. These perspectives 
were combined with the further factor of the ecclesiastical Situation to 
produce the anti-Chalcedonian apocalyptic rhetoric of John Rufus’ 
Plerophories, written shortly before 512, at the height of Monophysite 
influence, and quickly translated into Syriac ( 27 ). John’s is a collection 
of anecdotes from oral history, with stories from the early fifth Century 
and the time of Nestorius and Theodore of Mopsuestia up to his own 
day. The stories are a series of prophecies, visions, and other divine 
showings testifying to the evil of Chalcedon and its proponents. Many 
contain overtly apocalyptic Statements. The arrival of the Antichrist is 
repeatedly predicted •. it would follow the time of Timothy Aelu- 
rus ( 28 ), or the reign of Marcian ( 29 ); it was imminent because of the 
state of the churches ( 30 ), or had been initiated by the Council of 
Chalcedon ( 31 ). Nestorius and Theodore died demonic deaths in 
divine punishment for their heresy ( 32 ). John himself teils a holy man, 

(25) fbid, III, pp. 4-5. 

(26) Ibid,XLDL 

(27) Jean Rufus , eveque de Maiouma, , Plerophories , Temoignages et revelations 
contre le Concile de Chalcedoine , ed. and tr. F. Nau, Patrologia Orientale, , 8 (1912), 
5-208. 

(28) Ibid.V II. 

(29) 7faY£,XII. 

(30) Ibid, XIII, XIX. 

(31) Ibid, XXVI, LXXXIX. 

(32) Ibid, XXXVI, XLV. 
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“I think this, that the time of the end is arriving, and you have been 
sent in witness for us, to announce this to the world in this place” ( 33 ). 
He treats extensively the prophetic passage from II Thessalonians 2 : 

1 -13, as a prediction of the arrival of the Antichrist and End Time now 
begun ( 34 ) — the very passage ‘Joshua the Stylite’ had addressed to the 
contrary. 

But the apocalyptic mood was not sustained. As events in the 
Monophysite east worsened over the following decades, John of 
Ephesus and the Syriac continuator of Zachariah Rhetor in their 
Ecclesiastical Histories viewed the ongoing calamities as signs of 
God’s wrath ( 35 ). While one can read these texts as implying that the 
wrath was in response to the concurrent Separation of the churches, 
they may also be read in the tradition of ‘Joshua the Stylite’, attributing 
the chastisement to a general state of sin. The authors themselves do 
not make overt connections between the calamities and the separa- 
tions, and the year 6000 is not mentioned. On the other hand, some 
scholars have suggested that Procopius’ Secret History may reflect the 
survival of the millenarian view, presenting Justinian’s reign as the 
arrival of the Antichrist ushering in the End Time ( 36 ). Certainly, there 

(33) Ibid., LXXXVIIl, pp. 143-4. 

(34) Ibid., XXVI, LXXXIX. 

(35) John of Ephesus, Historia Ecclesiastica , as preserved in Ps.-Dionysius of 
Tell-Mahre, Incerti Auctoris Chronicon Pseudo-Dionysianum vulgo dictum , II, ed. 
J. B. Chabot, CSCO, 104/Scr. Syr., 53 (Louvain, 1933; repr. 1965) e.g., at 
pp. 47-50, 79-100. For the identification of these passages as John of Ephesus, see 
F. Nau, “Analyse de la seconde partie inedite de l’Histoire Ecclesiastique de Jean 
d’Asie, patriarche jacobite de Constantinople”, in Revue de VOrient Chretien, 2 
(1897), 455-93. Ps.-Zachariah Rhetor, Historia Ecclesiastica Zachariae Rhetori 
vulgo adscripta , ed. and tr. E. W. Brooks, CSCO, 83/Scr. Syr., 38, 84/39, 87/41, 
88/42 (Louvain/Paris, 1921-9); Eng. tr., The Syriac Chronicle known as that of 
Zachariah of Mitylene, F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks (London, 1899 ; repr. New 
York, 1979), VII.iv, VII.xiv, X.ix, XII.v. 

(36) The passages at issue are in Proc., Secret History , XII. 14, 20-4 ; XVIII. 1-4, 
36-7 ; XXX. 34. The major analysis, treating Procopius within the literary traditions 
of demonology and apocalypticism, was done by B. Rubin, “Der Fürst der 
Dämonen”, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 44 (1951), 469-81 ; Idem., Das Zeitalter 
Justinians (Berlin, 1960), 441-54 ; Idem., “Der Antichrist und die ‘Apokalypse’ des 
Prokopios von Kaisareia”, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesell - 
schaft , 110 (1961), 55-63. Cf. also K, Gantar, “Kaiser Justinian als kopfloser 
Dämon“, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 54 (1961), 1-3 ; and the suggestive material 
raised by Scott, art. c/7., 108-9. Averil Cameron has countered this interpretation 
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does not seem to be a parallel carry-over of apocalyptic tradition in the 
later sixth Century Syriac historians. 

A second historiographical stage may be seen in the Syriac chro- 
nicles that follow into the middle ages, those of the 7th through 9th 
centuries ( 37 ). These continue to record the lengthy lists of calamity for 
the sixth Century, but with little if any reflection on their meaning. The 
anonymous Chronicle to the year 846 mentions (for the first time in 
the west Syriac chronicles) that the year 6000 was an important date, 
but the writer does not connect its arrival with the events of the same 
time ( 38 ). A major feature of these middle chronicles is their refusal to 
see causality by connecting political, religious, and natural events. 
Here events are related to one another only coincidentally. 

These middle chronicles are texts written well aller the Separation 
of the churches had become a given Situation. In their recording of 
church history, these chronicles list bishops of major cities and all 
five traditional Patriarchates (Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem) down to the seventh Century, identifying 
those hierarchs who were heretical (Chalcedonian) and those who 
were orthodox (Monophysite). It is not until the chronicles reach the 
reign of Heraclius (610-641) that they record only Monophysite 
bishops and patriarchs, and cease to connect them with particular 
cities — the pattem of the Monophysite hierarchy down through the 


by arguing that Procopius here uses a deliberate historiographical literary device that 
makes sense within the confmes of his own work ; and points out that he does not 
in fact employ eschatological language. A. Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth 
Century ( Berkeley, 1985), 56-9. 

(37) Chronicon Edessenum, ed. and tr. I. Guidi, CSCO, 1 / Ser. Syr. 1 and 2/2 
(Paris, 1903), pp. 1-13 and 1-11 (respectively); Jacob of Edessa, Chronicon, ed. 
and tr. E. W. Brooks, CSCO, 5/Ser. Syr., 5 and 6/6 (Paris, 1905), pp. 261-330 
and 197-258 ; Chronicon Anonymum, ed. andtr. I. Guidi, CSCO, 1/Scr. Syr. 1 and 
2/2, pp. 15-39 and 13-32 ; Chronicon Anonymum ad annum 724, ed. E. W. Brooks 
and tr. J. B. Chabot, CSCO, 3/Scr. Syr., 3 and 4/4 (Paris, 1904), pp. 77-155 and 
61-119 ; Chronicon Anonymum ad annum Christi 819 pertinens, ed. A. Barsaum, 
CSCO, 81/Ser. Syr., 36 (Paris, 1920), pp; 3-22, and tr. J. B. Chabot, CSCO, 
109/Scr. Syr. 56 (Louvain, 1937), 2-16 ; Chronicon Anonymum ad annum Domini 
846, ed. and tr. E. W. Brooks and J. B. Chabot, CSCO, 3/Scr. Syr., 3 and 4/4 
(Paris, 1903), pp. 157-238 and 123-80 ; Chronicon pseudo-Dionysianum vulgo 
dictum, ed. and tr. J. B. Chabot, CSCO, 91 /Scr. Syr., 43 (Louvain, 1927), 121/66 
(1949), and 104/53 (1933 ; repr. 1965). 

(38) Chron. ad annum 846, CSCO, 3/3, p. 218 (4/4, p. 166). 
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present day ( 39 ). The shift in structural arrangements appears in these 
chronicles without remark, and without any sense of a changed 
religious Situation ( 40 ). Again, the lists are given without reflection on 
their significance. 

At the same time, this period witnessed the emergence of a specific 
Syriac literary tradition of apocalyptic writing, one that would produce 
deep influence on Byzantine and westem apocalyptic thought. By far 
the most important of these works was the Apocalypse of Pseudo- 
Methodius, composed at the end of the seventh Century and destined 
to mark all subsequent medieval apocalyptic literature ( 41 ). Other 
works, most notably the Syriac Legend of Alexander, its poetic Version 
falsely attributed to Jacob of Serug, and a pseudo-Ephremic discourse 
On the Last Judgement, partook of and contributed to the same literary 
tradition ( 42 ). But this group of texts came into full form directly in 
response to the Muslim conquests. Here, indeed, was an event that 
altered history, and deeply shook Christianity’s own sense of history. 
Happening at the very time Christianity had appeared universally 
triumphant, the advent of Islam offered Christianity a religious and 
political enemy of unparalleled scale ( 43 ). For the Syriac churches, the 

(39) The Syrian Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch, for example, is currently seated 
in Damascus. 

(40) Cf. esp. Jac. Ed., Chron., 1/1, pp. 317-8, 322-5 (2/2, pp. 239-40, 244-9); 
Chron. ad annum 846 , 3/3, p. 224 (4/4, p. 171); ps.-Dion., Chron ., 104/53, 

pp. 110-1. 

(41) F. J. Martinez, Eastern Christian Apocalyptic in the Early Muslim Period: 
Pseudo-Methodius and Pseudo-Athanasius , Ph. D. Diss. Catholic University of 
America, 1985 (Ann Arbor, 1985); P. J. Alexander, The Byzantine Apocalyptic 
Tradition , ed. D. de F. Abrahamse (Berkeley/Los Angeles, 1985), 13-60; 
McGinn, op. eil , 70-6. Alexanders work on Pseudo-Methodius is highly problema- 
tic in its treatment of this work in the context of Syriac literary tradition. It has 
received serious correction not only in Martinez, op. eil , but more specifically in G. 
J. Reinink, “Die Syrischen Wurzeln der mittel alterlichen Legende vom römischen 
Endkaiser”, in Non Nova, sed Nove . Melanges de civilisation medievale dedies a W. 
Noomen , ed. M. Gosman and J. van Os (Groningen, 1974), 195-209; Idem., 
“Ismael, der Wildesel in der Wüste. Zur Typologie der Apokalypse des Pseudo- 
Methodius”, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift , 75 (1982), 336-44 ; Idem., “Der Verfas- 
semame ‘Modios’ der syrischen Schatzhöhle und die Apokalypse des Pseudo- 
Methodius”, in Oriens Christianus , 67 (1983), 46-64. 

(42) Martinez, op. eil ; S. P. Brock, “Syriac Sources for Seventh-Century 
History”, in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies , 2 (1976), 17-36, esp. at 33-6. 

(43) See the discussion in McGinn, op. eil , esp. at p. 34. 
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immediate crisis was now the survival of its faith in the face of Islamic 
domination. Apocalyptic discourse provided a means of explaining 
history that looked to an ultimate and divinely triumphant fulfillment 
of God’s purpose, in which even the apparent demise of the church 
played a crucial role ( 44 ). 

In such a charged Situation, the Separation of the churches was 
shown to be an internal matter for Christians alone. Although it 
determined Christian self-definition, even this division was superceded 
when it came to confronting the reality of Islam. Nonetheless, despite 
these circumstances, apocalyptic views did not work their way into the 
middle Syriac chronicles even in their recording of the Muslim 
conquests. Nor did the Separation of the churches play a part in the 
historical schemes worked out by the apocalyptic writers. 

It is not until the late 12th Century, with the Chronicle of the 
Patriarch Michael the Syrian, that we arrive at a view that integrates 
the spectrum of earlier understandings ( 45 ). It is Michael who at last 
draws the disparate pieces together, for a third (and final) stage in the 
historical understanding of the separations. Here, events are intercon- 
nected. Michael takes for granted that calamity is caused by sin. But 
he takes this position further than ‘Joshua the Stylite’ and his contem- 
poraries had. For Michael, natural and political disasters — famine and 
plague, war and persecution - are the result of ecclesiastical crisis ( 46 ). 
Not only does the state of the body mirror the state of the soul, as in 
‘Joshua the Stylite’, but the temporal world mirrors the state of the 
church, just as the spiritual realm mirrors God’s kingdom. The 
convergence of disasters at the tum of the sixth Century in Michael’s 
Chronicle is indicative of the heightening crisis in the church as it 
moved toward independent organizations. The intensity of disaster 
came concurrently with the tragedy of irrevocable Separation ( 47 ). For 


(44) S. P. Brock, “Syriac Views of Emergent Islam”, in Studies on the First 
Century of Islamic Society , ed. G. H. A. Juynboll (Carbondale, 1982), 9-21, 
199-203 ; Martinez, op. cit., McGinn, op. cit.., esp. 30-6. 

(45) Chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. and tr. J. B. Chabot (Paris, 1899-1905), 
3 Vols. 

(46) Mich. Syr., Chron., Bk. IX, passim. 

(47) lbid., IX.xxxu provides keen awareness as to the cumulative human cost of 
such an unbroken period (more than 40 years) of calamity, in recounting the Plague 
of Madness that struck Amida, Constantina/Telia, and Carrhae/Maiferqat in 560. 
See Ashbrook, art. cit. 
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Michael, the calamities both portended the ruin of the church and 
resulted from it. Thus a comet appearing at the beginning of Justinian’s 
reign attested to the present state of affairs — the meaning of the tum 
to a deliberate Chalcedonian imperial policy — and to its consequen- 
ces: 


“At the beginning of the reign of Justinian there appeared in the east 
a star in the likeness of a lance. The point of the lance was directed 
downwards, in menacing manner, and the rays were terrible... Its view 
filled all the world with fear, by the frightening manner in which it was 
raised and appeared. It was the sign of apostasy, of the destruction and 
ruin of the church, which was on the point of arriving” ( 48 ). 

Moreover, Michael addressed the riddle of the year 6000. After 
noting the sixth millenium and its arrival during the latter reign of 
Anastasius through the reckoning of three different chronological 
methods, he wrote, “That 6000 years must pass by, and that the 
transitory world must end, we know this and confess it. But when ? We 
do not know. We wait upon God who alone knows everything before 
it happens and [everything] which must happen” ( 49 ). 

Michael’s understandings of history, calamity, sin, and divine wrath 
extended to the Muslim conquests ( 50 ). Here, events reveal God’s 
anger at human iniquity and weakness; signs and wamings are 
revealed to admonish humanity of its state; divine vengeance is 
wrought against God’s enemies. But Michael incorporates no apoca- 
lyptic discourse into his interpretation of Islam’s arrival or its signifi- 
cance. The result of such a view is that ultimately Michael sees history 
as humanity’s responsibility, one for which humanity is constantly 
accountable before God. His profimdity carries particular weight 
because Michael does not sever apocalyptic as historiographic interpe- 
tation from his own task as historian. In the case of the Separation of 
the churches, for example, not only did he directly address the 


(48) Mich. Syr., Chron., IX.vu (at p. 170). Cp. ibid., IX.xvi, xxvm, xxxrv; 
X.vm, ix, xv; XI.iii, rv. 

(49) Ibid., IX.XI (Chabot, II, pp. 167-8); cp. the view of the early church, 
Danielou, art. dt. Bar Hebraeus, as is his wont, follows Michael in his history of 
this period, but without commenting on the chronological significance of the dates ; 
Gregorii Bar Hebraei, Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, ed. and tr. J. B. Abbeloos and T. 
J. Lamy (Louvain, 1872), I, cols. 187-260, esp. at cols. 194, 200, 202. 

(50) Mich. Syr., Chron., Bk. XI, passim. 
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Problem of the year 6000, he also included an extensive summary of 
John Rufus’ Plerophories in his text ( 51 ). But his comments curb the 
apocalyptic tone of John’s testimony, despite the emphasis on the 
arrival of the Antichrist which Michael’s summary retains. Michael 
teils us John’s work proved that the Council of Chalcedon had taken 
place in anger against justice and because of “the abandonment of 
God” ( 52 ), and further, that the “great corruption” introduced by 
Chalcedon was “the work of Satan” ( 53 ). But he will not comment on 
John’s eschatological preaching, and he does not extend John’s 
testimony (or like understanding) into his treatment of the separa- 
tions. As his comment on the year 6000 indicates, Michael believes 
in God’s purposeful monitering of history, but he does not pretend to 
know that purpose ( 54 ). 

Others came to share Michael’s view of the Separation of the 
churches, and the concurrent experiences of calamity. The anonymous 
Chronicle to the year 1234 States a similar Position independently of 
the Patriarch : “From here and everywhere that the gospel of Christ 
had been spread, great evil on account of [the Synod of Chalcedon] 
followed ... persecutions, pillages, oppressions, forced seizure of 
property, expulsions, exiles, tortures, murders, general bloodshed. 
And instead of peace and harmony of the churches of Christ, they 
brought in wars and schisms and divisions” ( 55 ). 

Michael and the chronicler of 1234 echo the view we saw in the 
Contemporary sixth Century texts, that calamity was present because of 
the state of the church. But these two historians had the advantage of 
considerable hindsight and the knowledge of consequences. In their 
recording of these events, the world had appeared to be falling apart 


(51) Mich. Syr., Chron., VIII.xi. 

(52) Ibid. (Chabot, II, p. 69). 

(53) Ibid. (Chabot, II, p. 88). 

(54) It is worth noting that the Chronicle of Ps.-Dionysius of Teil-Mahre preserves 
two apocalyptic passages relevant to our discussion: the episode, related to 
Ps.-Methodius, of Alexander the Great enclosing the unclean peoples behind the 
Caspian Gates, CSCO, 91 / Scr. Syr., 43, pp. 42-3 ; and a short summary of John 
Rufüs’ Plerophories , Ibid, 214-20. Unlike Michael, however, the writer has not 
integrated these passages into his narrative overview. 

(55) Chronicon Anonymum ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens, ed. J. B. Chabot 
and A. Abouna, CSCO, 81 / Scr. Syr., 36 (Paris, 1920), and tr. A. Abouna and J. 
M. Fiey, 354/154 (1974), I.XXXXVII (81/36, pp. 184-5, and 109/56, p. 145). 
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because the church had in fact been falling apart ( 56 ). The tragedy of 
Chalcedon had brought the world to tragedy. Nonetheless, history had 
taught a deeper lesson in this instance. The arrival of Islam set the 
Christian crisis in a certain, self-contained perspective. The demarca- 
tion of heresy and orthodoxy had altered as far as the Council itself 
was used as the criterion of faith, and the structures of the ecclesiastical 
organizations had changed as far as their locations and Centers. The 
church itself had survived, divided in its larger identity and fractured 
further by internal fights among Monophysites and Chalcedonians 
alike ( 57 ). 

Yet it did survive, and herein lies the difference in view that evolved 
over the course of the Syriac chronicle tradition. The sixth Century 
Monophysite sources record the breaking apart of the church and what 
they saw to be the courageous but fragile work to keep ‘orthodoxy’, 
the True Church, alive. The medieval Monophysite chronicles record 
the succession of events and hierarchs with the conviction of conti- 
nuity; despite the stark period of upheaval, the True Church conti- 
nued unbroken as it had from the Start. For Michael as for his 
successors, these two perspectives are pointers to the real Situation : 
the continuity of a fractured state, not the triumph of clear victory. 
Michael’s question about the meaning of chronological time — the 
year 6000 — is also a question about the meaning of history. This is 
Christianity’s dilemma •. as Michael himself showed, one may record 
history’s truth, but its meaning is known to God alone. 

Brown University. Susan Ashbrook Harvey. 

Providence Rhode Island (USA). 


(56) Mich. Syr., Chron ., IX.xu (esp. at Chabot, II, p. 170); Chron. ad 1234, 
loc. eil . 

(57) Mich. Syr., Chron ., X, passim , and XI.xviii (esp. at Chabot, II, p. 487). 



NAVAL HISTORY AND NAVAL TECHNOLOGY 

IN MEDIEVAL TIMES 

THE NEED FOR INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES (*) 


The approach towards a universal history is a dominant Contem¬ 
porary trend. The tendency to examine the family of mankind within 
its broadest context has led to many studies on the relations between 
the Graeco-Roman world and the East as far as Central Asia, China, 
Africa and the Persian Gulf ('). 

This universal approach to history is beset with many obstacles 
because of the great variety of literary sources which are also written 
in different languages ( 2 ). In spite of such difficulties it is an urgent 
task for modern scholars to revitalize their approach to history with 
such endeavours, a task which has offen been undertaken with success. 

A conspicuous example of a complex subject which requires such 
a universal approach is Arab seafaring in Middle Ages, which is 
interwoven with the general topic of seafaring in the Mediterranean. 
In addition to the difficulties of the sources — Arabic, Greek, etc. — 
the need for a certain knowledge of the relevant nautical technology 
increases the difficulties. 

Fortunately some general manuals on Mediterranean seafaring shed 
enough light on the maritime activities of the Arabs, as for example, 
the classical work of Helene Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris, 
1966), where in addition to the numerous references on the Arabo- 
Byzantine struggle on the sea there are some important passages on 
nautical technology of the time ( 3 ). While Ahrweiler’s book approa- 


(*) I would like to thank Prof. F. van Doominck for reading this paper and 
offering some valuable advice and Miss Helene Condylis for her suggestions. 

(1) See for example J. Voght, Wege zum historischen Universum (1961); A. 
Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his World, London, 1973. 

(2) W. Schmitthenner, “Rome and India: Aspects of Universal History during 
the Principate”, in Journal of Roman Studies, 69 (1979), 91 ff. 

(3) See in particular the first and second appendixes of Helene Ahrweiler, 
Byzanze et la mer. Paris, 1966, “Les equipages”, 307 ff. and “Categories et types 
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ches the Arabo-Byzantine relations in the sea from the Byzantine point 
of view, a rapprochement from the Arab side appears in a collective 
work, published by the University of Alexandria, Ta ’rikh al-Bahriyah 
al-Misriyah (Alexandria, 1973). Unfortunately many technological 
Problems conceming the construction and function of Arab ships, 
merchant as well as warships, are only briefly treated in the above 
book( 4 ). In general we know far less about Arab ships and their 
activities in the Eastem Mediterranean in medieval times than about 
Byzantine ships ( 5 ) and those of the Italian cities ( 6 ) and Al-Anda- 
lus ( 7 ). 

In spite of the lack of thorough knowledge conceming Arab ships, 
it cannot be argued any longer that the Arabs remained through the 
Middle Ages camel drivers who never leamt how to sail, save for 
piratical hit-and-run raids and that their ships, made of rotten, green 
wood of inferior quality, reached the bottom of the sea before they 
approached the enemy ( 8 ). 

de navires”, 408 ff.; important material for the Arab seafaring is also found in 
Helene Antoniadis-Bibicou, Etudes d’histoire de Byzance ä propos du ‘ Theme des 
Caravisiens Paris, 1966. 

(4) Al-Bahriyah , 394 ff ; D. NakhIlI, As-Sufun al-Islämiyah, Alexandria, 1979, 
deals mainly with the etymology of naval terms ; G. F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring,, 
New York, 1975, is restricted to the Arab ships of the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean ; the recently published book by Hasan Sälih Shihäb, Fan al-Milähah Inda 
al-Arab , Beirut, 1982, deals mainly with the winds and the various times ofsailing ; 
A. M. Fahmy, Muslim Naval Organization , 2nd ed., Cairo, 1966, is now obsolete. 
A short discussion on Arab seafaring appears in my articles “Milaha” in the 2nd 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam (in print), and “Moslem Navies” in the 
Dictionary of Middle Ages 9 (1987), 73-78. 

(5) There were some important papers on Arab and Byzantine seafaring in the 
Conference La navigazione mediterranea nellAlto Medioevo (Spoletto, 14-20 April 
1977). Specific references to a number of them appear in the present study. 

(6) For the ships of Western Europe see J. H. Pryor, “The Naval Architecture 
of Crusader Transport Ships: A Reconstruction of some Archetypes for Round- 
hulled Sailing Ships”, Part I, II, III, The Mariners Mirror, 70 (1984), 171-220 ; 
275-292 ; 363-386. 

(7) There are numerous works written by competent Spanish scholars about the 
naval activities of al-Andalus, suffice to mention here F. Morales Belda, La marina 
de Al-Andalus , Barcelona, 1970 ; and J. Vernet, “La navegacion en la alta edad 
media”, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi sulfalto medioevo, La 
Navigazione Mediterranea nellAlto Medioevo , 25 (Spoleto, 1978), 323-388. 

(8) E. Eickhoff, Seekrieg und Seepolitik zwischen Islam und Abendland, Berlin, 
1966, 135. B. M. Kreutz in her thorough and comprehensive article, “Ships, 
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The Arabs were among the first to sail the Indian Ocean ( 9 ), and 
their vessels, as A. Villiers who sailed in their ships in the Red Sea 
round the coasts of Arabia, characteristically stated, are “almost the 
last unspoiled fleet of pure sailing vessels left in the world” ( l0 ). The 
close relations in the earlier times between the Arabs of the Red Sea 
and the Arabized Persians of the Persian Gulf with India are mani- 
fested in the Arabized Indian words conceming navigation, aromatics 
and medical herbs ( n ). 

The maritime regions of the Arabian peninsula, i.e., Hijäz, Yaman, 
Hadramawt, Oman and the Bahrayn islands, developed maritime 
relations with India, the Lacadive and Maldive islands and Ceylon 
long before the Greeks were engaged in trading traffic with these 
areas ( 12 ). 

The Arab type of vessel of the Red Sea and of the Persian Gulf, 
which could also sail to India, possessed certain distinct characteristics 
that had remained almost unchanged from pre-Islamic times until the 
coming of the Portuguese (15th c. A.D.), and with few modifications, 
have survived tili the present day. The most conspicuous characteristic 
of these vessels, known as dhows( 13 ), was their construction by 
stitching without the use of any iron nails. The outside planks were 
mainly sewn on the outside with cord and no ribs or frames were used 
for the small vessels while the ocean going big vessels must have had 
ribs lashed in last, after the boat was built ( 14 ) (Figs. 1, 2, 3). 

Shipping and the Implications of Change in the Early Medieval Mediterranean”, in 
Viator , 7 (1975), 94 ff., does not accept in general Eickhoffs view, although she 
does take as valid certain of his disputable arguments. She properly takes into 
consideration nautical archaeology, in particular the Byzantine shipwreck of the 
seventh Century at Yassi Ada, but the new discovery of Serge Liman which is 
discussed later in this paper, was not yet known at the time she wrote this article. 

(9) S. Q. Fatimi, “In Search of a Methodology for the History of Muslim 
Navigation in the Indian Ocean”, in The Islamic Quarterly (1978), 43. 

(10) A. Villiers, Sons ofSindbad , London, 1940, 3. 

(11) S. M. Yusuf, “Al Ranaj: The Route of Arab Mahners across the Bay of 
Bengal and the Gulf of Siam in the 3rd and 4th Centuries A.H. 9th and lOth 
Centuries A.D.”, in Islamic Culture , 29 (1955), 77. 

(12) N. Ahmad, “The Arabs’ Knowledge of Ceylon”, in Islamic Culture , 19 
(1945), 224-225. 

(13) For the various types and names of sewn boats see N. Chittick, “Sewn 
Boats in the Western Indian Ocean and Survival in Somalia”, in International Journal 
of Nautical Archaeology, 9 4 (1980), 308, note 6. 

(14) Ibid, 299 ff. 
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The timber of the hüll was made of one of the best types of wood 
for the construction ofships, i.e., the Malabar teak oflndia (techtona 
grandis). From the coconut trees of India, cordage was made and 
coconut fibre was the best for fitting out the ships. The Arab medieval 
dhows were square-ended — the transom stem type appears aller the 
I5th Century — with a graceful, overhanging long raking stem. Today 
the dhows of the Persian Gulf are about eighty feet long and the 
snout-like stem has been preserved ; they are equipped with a high 
stem and poop deck( 15 ). A comparison between an illumination of 
the Hariri manuscript (13th c. A.D.) and present day dhows leave no 
doubt about the linear development of the latter (Figs. 1, 2, 3). 

The only noticeable difference between the medieval ships and 
modern sewn boats is the angle of the stem which is smaller in the 
latter ( 16 ). Moreover, while modern, big, ocean going Arab dhows are 
also three-masted, sometimes equipped with supplementary masts 
(Figs. 2, 4), the limited evidence of Arab iconography does not reveal 
such a rig, while Ibn Mäjid refers solely to double masted vessels 
(shirä‘yn) ( 17 ). 

Of course we must take into consideration that sewn boats have 
been of various types and sizes. Some primitive boats, which were 
constructed at least tili recently in Kuweit, were made of date-palm 
stalks, tied together with strings ( 18 ) (Fig. 5). Most probably the 
Sudanese tribe of Blemmyes used such type of catamarans in their 
raids against the monasteries of Sinai (ca. the 5th-6th c. A.D.) ( 19 ). 
Bigger boats were also made as sewn boats, with or without ribs, with 
a flat bottom and planks set together in carved style, while a resinous 
material, a mixture of tallow and lime, was added to strenghten the 


(15) G. Hourani, Arab Seafaring. Princeton, 1951, 89 ff. W. Clemesha, “The 
Early Arab Thalassocracy”, in Journal of the Polynesian Society , 52 (1943), 
114-116, 122. 

(16) R. Le Baron Bowen, “Primitive Watercraft of Arabia’’, in American 
Neptune, 12 (1952), 213. 

(17) Ahmad ben Majud, Kitäb al-Fawä ’idfl Usül Ilm al-Bahr wa 7’ Qawä'id , 
Moscow, 1984, 8v, 2 ; 32v, 10 ; 50r, 13 (quoted Ibn Mäjid). 

(18) See references to such vessels known as shashas in Chittik, op. eit. , 299 ; 
and R. Le Baron Bowen, “Primitive Watercraft of Arabia", 197. 

(19) V. Christides, “Ethnie Movements in Southern Egypt and Northern 
Sudan : Blemmyes-Beja in Late Antique and Early Arab Egypt until 707 A.D.”, in 
Listy Filotogicke, 103 3 (19 80), 130. 
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members ( 20 ). After the fifteenth Century a massive use of iron nails 
was added without great change in the shape of vessels ; such ships are 
called by Ibn Mäjid “mismäriyyät” (from mismär=iron nail) ( 21 ). 
Rudders in small boats were rather fragile while the ones in the big size 
vessels are strong and well built. Moreover, Ibn Mäjid also mentions 
the use of two steering oars ( miqdhäfayn ) instead of the rudder ( 22 ). 

The technique of sewn boats has been considered by many Arab 
authors as ideal for sailing in the treacherous waters of the Red Sea 
and travelling in the Indian Ocean under the favourable winds, 
monsoon. But when the Europeans encountered these Arab vessels 
they scomfully described their destructable nature. It seems that Arab 
vessels when restricted to sailing with favourable winds, prudently 
avoiding the cyclonic month, were well suited for their trip to In- 
dia ( 23 ). Of course the addition of nails and sheathing with metal had 
enhanced their efficiency but the cost of construction mounted subs- 
tantially. 

A very important feature which we notice in the Hariri manuscript 
is the clearly defined stem rudder. In ancient and later times while on 
river ships a huge oar was used to steer the ship, sea-going ships were 
propelled by double steering oars ( 24 ) (Fig. 6). Numerous literary 
references and artistic representations present ancient Greek and 
Byzantine ships moving with such double steering oars ( 25 ). 


(20) For the construction of sewn boats, in addition to the works already 
mentioned, see B. Greenhill, Boats and Boatmen of Pakistan , London, 1971 ; C. 
W. Hawkins, The Dhow , Lymington, 1977 ; P. Pomey, “L’epave de bon-porte et les 
bateaux cousus de Mediterranee”, in The Mariner’s Mirror , 67 3 (1981), 225 ff. For 
a comparison of the Medieval Mediterranean and Red Sea vessels see my paper 
“Some Remarks on the Construction of Ships in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
in Medieval Times”, to appear in the Acts of the First International Symposium 'Ship 
Construction in Antiquity", Sept. 1985, Athens. 

(21) Ibn Mäjid, 35r, 9. 

(22) Ibn Mäjid, 3r, 6. 

(23) Clemesha, The Early Arab, 124 ff. 

(24) The most impressive of the riverboats are the Egyptian vessels propelled by 
one gigantic oar. See for example J. B. Pritchard, The Ancient Near East , Oxford, 
1958, Fig. 21. 

(25) See V. Christides, “Two Parallel Naval Guides of the Tenth Century: 
Qudäma’s Document and Leo VTs Naumachica: A Study on Byzantine and Moslem 
Naval Preparedness”, in Graeco-Arabica , 1 (1982), 65 ff. 
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The invention of the post stem rudder which replaced the two 
steering oars, though its importance was wrongly underestimated by 
White as a reaction to its overestimation by L. des Noettes and others, 
was of immense importance for the effective movement of the 
ships ( 26 ). It seems that this innovation was not caused by the tremen- 
dous increase in tonnage of the ships which we notice in medieval 
times — by the 12th Century it reached the 300 tons — since some huge 
cargo ships could be easily moved with double steering oars in ancient 
times ( 27 ). Instead, as has been shown by A. W. Sleeswyk and L. Th. 
Lehman, the primary reason which caused this invention of the post 
stem rudder was the strength of its hinges ( 28 ). 

The time and origin of the invention of the post stem rudder cannot 
be determined and have been a puzzling problem for scholars of 
nautical history ( 29 ). A depiction of a post stem rudder on a seal of 
Wismar, dating from circa 1250 (Fig. 7) is usually considered the 
earliest existing evidence of the use of the stem rudder along with a 
similar depiction in an illumination of a German commentary of the 
Apocalypse, dating from 1242 (Fig. 8). Another example of a possible 
single mdder is found in a relief of Winchester, dating from ca. 1180, 
but it is not clearly depicted. I have shown in an earlier work that 
Greek literary evidence points out to an earlier date — at least the 1 Ith 
Century — and in my opinion a systematic research of literary and 
iconographic evidence can prove an even earlier time ( 30 ). Such a 
research should include the iconographic evidence found in Coptic 
manuscripts and textiles. A cursory examination of the former reveals 
that in a Coptic manuscript dating from 1179-1180 A.D. — in 
addition to many illuminations depicting vessels with double steering 
oars — there is one with a possible depiction of a side axial mdder 
(Fig. 9). While a huge oar appears in the front side of the boat in the 


(26) K. D. White, Greek and Roman Technology , London, 1984, 149 ; L. des 
NoEttes, De la marine antique ä la marine moderne , Paris, 1935. 

(27) A. W. Sleeswyk and L. Th. Lehman, “Pintle and Gudgeon and the 
Development of the Rudder: The Two Traditions”, in The Mariner’s Mirror, 68 
(1982), 279. 

(28) Sleeswyk and Lehman, 301. 

(29) Sleeswyk and Lehman’s work (note 27) greatly advanced the research for 
the origin of the post stem rudder, but there is still much iconographical and 
especially literary material to be studied. 

(30) V. Christides, “Two Parallel Naval Guides”, 66. 
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above mentioned illumination, a protruding [ shaped instrument 
could be considered as a side rudder. I believe that in this Coptic 
illumination we meet again the same type of primitive post stem 
rudder in ( shape which appears in the illumination of the German 
Commentary of the Apocalypse. This rudder is loosely attached to the 
stem. It should be noted that the invention of the post stem rudder 
did not eliminate the use of the single steering oar for the riverboats 
and the double steering oars for the ocean going vessels (Fig. 6). 

In general the Arabic illuminations, in spite of certain conventional 
and imaginative traits, offer us a clear idea of merchant ships sailing 
in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. In the lowest level appear a deck 
for the passengers-merchants and above it a second deck (Figs. 1, 10). 
Among them women are clearly depicted, and over the main deck a 
luxurious pavilion for the shipowner and/or his agent. It must be 
noted here that in medieval and even later times the same terms were 
used for shipowners and their agents in many languages, Le. vavxAtj- 
poq in Greek, patronus in Latin, näkhüdah in Arabic, etc. 

It is very interesting that in an illumination of the Hariri manuscript 
(Fig. 10) oars appear in the lowest level of the vessel; they were 
probably used in cases of emergency ( 31 ). 

Certain peculiar structures also appear on the deck with fimctions 
difficult to widerstand, while very often the look-out man is also 
shown on a small box-like structure on the top of a pole, which often 
is the main mast of the ship (Fig. 1). The watch on board ship was 
a common practice in medieval and even later times, undertaken in 
tum by passengers and mariners. In the Byzantine sources a watchman 
was called ßiyAeocpöpoq or ßiyAärcop ( 32 ). Such watchmen appear 
often in the artistic representations of the Far East. 

It is noteworthy that in the representation of vessels in Arab 
illuminations the anchors are grapnels. The size of the mast appears 
in the medieval Arabic sources as long as in modern Arab dhows, i.e., 
about 75 feet, with a displacement of about 100 tons ( 33 ). 

(31) I discuss this problem in my paper “Some remarks on the Construction of 
ships”, note 20 above. 

(32) See The Rhodian Sea Law , ed. W. Ashbumer, Oxford, 1909, rep. 1975, 
Aar, 10. 

(33) G. R. Tibbets, Arab Navigation in the Indian Ocean before the Coming of 
the Portuguese, London, 1971, 48 ff. Modem Arab dhows can be as light as 1-10 
tons (büt) or reach 100-200 tons (büm) ; see M. Lesourd, “Notes sur les nawakhid; 
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We do not know which type of vessels the Romans, and later the 
Byzantines, used in the Red Sea. Perhaps certain of their Mediterra- 
nean-type warships were transferred there after they were dismantled 
or sailed through the Trajan canal, which led by the river Nile from 
Coptos as far as Clysma. 

There is no doubt that the Romans in later times, as well as the 
Byzantines, avoided the construction of oar-propelled warships for the 
Red Sea. The disastrous experience of the Roman general Aelius 
Gallus, who is his expedition against Yemen (25 B.C.) built eighty 
vessels, biremes and triremes and light boats at Cleopatris (Clysma 
near modern Suez), then abandoned them and constructed 130 
transport ships, most of which were sunk before they reached Leuke 
Come, taught them a lesson ( 34 ). But we do not know how they 
adapted their vessels and what type of crews they used. The crews were 
most probably multinational and experienced in sailing in the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean. 

Perhaps we can also assume that the Byzantines used a System 
practiced later by the crusaders, as described by Ibn Jubayr ( 35 ). They 
built boats near the Red Sea, then carried them in parts on camels as 
far as the seashore, where they assembled the parts, nailed them and 
completed the shipbuilding work. Actually, the system of constructing 
parts of ships by the river Nile and then carrying them to the ports of 
the Red Sea where they were assembled was already practiced in 
Pharaonic times ( 36 ). 

The maritime commercial activities of the Arabs started even before 
the conquest of Egypt. Expanding slowly towards India after their first 
expeditions, ca. 637, in the province of Sind, the Arabs had already 
established by the middle of the 7th Century Moslem trade colonies on 
the West Indian coast ( 37 ). By the 8th Century another Moslem 


navigateurs de la mer Rouge”, in Bulletin de llnstitut Francais dArch. Naut. , 32, ser. 
B, 25 (1960), 352. 

(34) Strabo, 16.4.23, öyöorjxovra evavnrjyri(ravro öixpora xai rpirjpeig 
xaX qpaoijAovg xarä KÄeonarpiöa 

(35) Ibn Jubayr, Al Rihlah ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden and London, 1907, 58. 

(36) Abdel Monem A. H. Sayed, “New Light on the Recently Discovered Port 
on the Red Shore”, in Chronique d’Egypte , 63 (1983), 23. 

(37) See my paper “Navigation and Naval Warfare in the Eastem Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean (6th-14th centuries)”, to appear in the 4th volume 
of Graeco-Arabica . 
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maritime route was established, starting from Oman and/or the 
Persian Gulf and reaching Canton in China. A Century later the Arab 
mariners dared to sail across the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of 
Siam ( 38 ). Thus the flow of eastem merchandise was carried for many 
centuries by Arab vessels until the discovery of the route via the Cape 
of Good Hope and the arrival of Vasco de Gama. 

While for the Arab vessels of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean 
some light has been shed, only scattered patches of information about 
the medieval merchant fleets of the Arabs in the Mediterranean can 
be discemed. 

Arab authors take great pains to explain the etymology of the 
various types of cargo ships and only indirectly do we get glimpses of 
their function. Unfortunately, we also know little about the medieval 
Byzantine merchant ships. 

It should be taken into consideration that the construction and 
function of warships were closely related to those of merchantmen. Of 
course, as A. Udovitch points, there is no doubt that effectiveness in 
battle was the primary target in the construction of medieval warships 
and no conventional financial restraints dictated their building ( 39 ), in 
contrast to that of the merchantmen, but there was a continuous 
interrelationship in the maritime technology of warships and mer¬ 
chantmen. Thus the sailing charts used by merchantmen were easily 
transformed into guides for war fleets in which additional military 
information about fortification was added. Likewise, inventions such 
as the post stem rudder, the lateen rig, the compass, etc., could be also 
transmitted. The technique of lauching Greek fire was also passed 
from the warships to merchantmen. 

In general, as I believe, we can discem a trend of constant inter- 
relations in the construction of ships and the function of the crews 
among all fleets of the Mediterranean between the 9th and 12th 
Century. A typical example can be seen in horse transport vessels. It 
is a field in which both Byzantines and Arabs manifested an advanced 
technological development that was used mainly for military purposes. 
John Pryor, in a pioneering article dealing with this subject, has shown 


(38) S. M. Yusuf, “Al-Ranaj”, 78 ff. 

(39) A. Udovitch, “Time, the Sea and Society: Duration of Commercial 
Voyages on the Southern Shores of the Mediterranean during the High Middle 
Ages”, in La Navigazione Mediterranea nell'Alto Medioevo, Spoleto, 1978, 505. 
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how at the end of the tenth Century A.D., mounted Byzantine troops 
could land on horseback ( 40 ). Pryor traces the simple transport of 
horses by the Byzantines to 762 A.D., and by the Arabs to the tenth 
Century ( 41 ). 

Actually such horse transports started much earlier in Greece and 
the Near East. While in the 762 A.D. reference each Byzantine ship 
carried twelve horses, it is recorded that in the 4th Century B.C. a 
Greek vavg hmaywyög, rowed by 60 oarsmen, could hold 30 hor¬ 
ses ( 42 ). 

In the Near East there was a very ancient tradition of sea trans- 
portation not only of horses but also of wild animals. From Pharaonic 
times wild animals were shipped from Adulis to Egypt. In the 
Hellenistic period there was frequent mention of shipwrecks of ele- 
phant-carrying transport ships ( 43 ). In a Greek inscription of the 2nd 
Century A.D. there is also a reference to the transportation of camels 
by ship ( 44 ). 

In the Byzantine times, according to the Codex Theodosianus (4th 
c. A.D.), special care was taken for the transportation of wild animals, 
a difficult trip which would involve land and sea voyage from Sudan 
and Ethiopia to Egypt, before they were transported to Constantino- 
ple ( 45 ). 

A number of artistic Byzantine and Islamic representations depict 
animals at the time of their embarkation. The transportation of a 
variety of animals, which were placed in two layers of decked com- 
partments, is well illustrated in an Islamic illumination depicting 
Noah’s boat ( 46 ). 

(40) J. H. Pryor, “Transportation of Horses by Sea during the Era of the 
Crusades : Eighth Century to 1285 A.D., in Mariner’s Mirror , 64 (1982), 10. 

(41) Ibid. y 9. 

(42) L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World , Princeton, 1971, 
93. 

(43) In an Egyptian relief, carved on queen Hatshepsut’s tomb-temple, a fleet is 
depicted carrying various goods destined for Egypt, among which we notice cattle, 
monkeys and an alive panther. For this fleet see J. Breasted, Ancient Records of 
Egypt, II, Chicago, 1906, 246-295. 

(44) N. Lewis, “On Timber and Nile Shipping”, in Transactions and Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association, 9 (1960), 137. 

(45) In the Digesta , XXXIX, 4, 16, there is a list of wild animals imported from 
Sudan : leones ... pantherae, etc. 

(46) S. Mäher, Al-Bahriyak , Cairo, 1967, p. 465, fig. 68. 
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Conceming the transportation of horses for military purposes by the 
Moslems, there is at least one early reference during the time of Walid 
(705-715). Muhammad bn. Qäsim in his expedition against India 
transported a great number of horses from Oman to India ( 47 ). 

The great technological improvement accomplished by Arabs and 
Byzantines was the construction of sophisticated vessels for the 
transport of mounted troops. The mounted cavalry would land fiercely, 
spreading terror among the defendants. Leo VI, who died at the tum 
of the lOth Century, does not mention anything about such sophistica¬ 
ted transport ships. He emphasized the importance of the horse 
transport ships ( nXolov innaycoyov) which he distinguishes from the 
ships carrying general cargo ( nÄolov [or vavg] q)opnjybv) ( 48 ). He 
considers them indispensable for the war fleets when they are in action 
because warships should be alleviated of any bürden to operate 
efficiently. But without referring to any sophisticated horse transports, 
he suggests that horse and cargo ships should be well armed even with 
heavy machinery. 

Concrete evidence about the landing of mounted troops is found in 
the Byzantine sources only at the time of Nicephoros Phocas disem- 
barking on Crete (960). According to Leo Diaconos ( 49 ), “xAipaxag 
yäp em twv nopdpeicov emtpepopevog, tavrag eni rrjv rjiova npoov- 
qxmACöv, rrjv orpanäv evonAov re xai ecpmnov äno rrjg vypäg eni 
rrjv Igrjpäv pereßißaCe". Leo Diaconos does not describe at any length 
the construction and function of Nicephoros Phocas’ horse transports. 

The number of horses each horse transport could hold varied. There 
is no doubt that as time passed an effort was made by Arabs, 
Byzantines and Westemers to increase the number of carried horses ; 
this, as was stated by Pryor, however was not the main aim. Speed and 
efficiency were the real targets. Leo VTs type of horse transport could 
continue to be used only when no serious resistance was anticipated 
from any defenders on the place it was to land. Otherwise, when 
mounted troops were to disembark on horseback, oared ships with 


(47) See Chach Nama, trans. by H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson in The History 
of India, London, 1875, repr. Allahabad, n.d., 167. For Muhammad bn. Qäsim, see 
F. Gabrieli, “Muhammad bn. Qäsim and the Arab Conquest of Sind”, in East and 
West, 15 (1964-1965), 281-295. 

(48) Leo VI, Naumachica, ed. A. Dain, Paris, 1943, I, 11. 

(49) Leo Diaconos, ed. Bonn, 7. 20-23. 
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great mobility were necessary. In such case as is stated in the Taj 
al-‘Arüs, the transport ship needed to be : 


4 





(small ship swift in its course) ( 50 ). It is this type of ships to which the 
precise author Ibn al-Mamäti (12th c. A.D.) attributed a capacity of 
holding no more than forty horses ( 51 ). 

While the shape of the horse transport is not mentioned in the 
Byzantine sources, the Arabic sources explicitly refer to them, illu- 
minating some technical Problems. These were vessels open on the 
stem with which they backed when they reached the land; heavy 
locked doors would then open from where mounted troops disembar- 
ked ( 52 ). Leo Diaconos’ information that special landing ramps were 
used in such disembarkations is verified by the 12th Century author of 
the Crusades, William of Tyre ( 53 ): “They [the horse transports] had 
bridges by means of which both men and horses might be more easily 
embarked and landed”. 

Disembarkation landing ramps, used by the Byzantines, appear in 
a number of illuminations. Thus to the illumination, reproduced by 
Pryor, of the disembarkation of the empress Constance from the stem 
of a galley, we can add that of the embarkation of Byzantine crews in 
the manuscript of Skylitzes (14th c. A.D.). Drawings of various types 
of ladders appear in a number of Arabic manuscripts ( 54 ). 

The Arabic term tarridah, used originally in military context, was 
applied to various transport Arab ships and was also transmitted to 


(50) Taj al-‘Arüs, s.v. Tarridah. 

(51) Ibn al-Mamäu, Kitäb Qawänin ad-Dawäwin , ed. A. S. Atiya, Cairo, 1943, 
339. 

(52) The usual Arab attribute attached to tarridah is maftühah al-muakhir (open 
in the stem). In the Arabic sources tarridah is described as a warship, carrying 
horses, with locked doors ; when the time for landing came the doors opened and 
the horseriders mounted their horses and disembarked. See Ibn al-ManqalI, 
Al-Ahkam, ed. ‘Abd al-Räius, Cairo n.d., 38. 

(53) William ofTyre, trans. J. H. Pryor, in his article in Mariner’s Mirror , 64 1 
(1982), 18 “were fitted with large openings in the stem for greater convenience in 
loading and unloading the animals, and they also had bridges by means of which 
both men and horses might be more easily embarked and landed”. 

(54) Khizänah as-Siläh , ed. N. M. Abdel Aziz, Cairo, 1978, 72. 
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many other countries, including Byzantium, under various forms ( 55 ). 
It became one of the most common words of the nautical lingua franca 
reflecting the continuous interrelations of all Mediterranean people. 

The fields in which both Byzantines and Arabs excelled in their 
technology were the Science of navigation and the development of sea 
weaponry. Both shared the same Greek tradition which they develo- 
ped independently, but with certain mutual exchanges. Moreover, the 
Arabs were greatly influenced by the Indo-Persian nautical tradition. 

For the voyages to India, favourable winds — the monsoons — and 
clear skies encouraged stellar Observation, and the Arabs had adopted 
and modified a sideral rose and used it for the measurements of the 
altitude of the Pole ( 56 ). Meanwhile based on the Greek dorpoAäßog, 
they developed their own type of asturläb, serving as an astronomical 
instrument for many theoretical and practical purposes, i.e., the 
measuring of altitudes, casting or horoscopes, etc. ( 57 ). A large 
number of artistic asturläbs were made by skillful Moslem craftsmen. 

More impressive was the Arabs’ development of numerous types of 
war machines (manjaniq), described with many illustrations in a great 
number of treatises, most of which are still unpublished manuscripts. 

The Arabs particularly excelled in incendiary weapons. Such 
weapons were already in use in ships of the Hellenistic types and 
reached an impressive momentum when the Byzantines perfected their 
efficiency creating the Greek or liquid fire. Its most conspicuous use 
by the Byzantines was in the siege of Constantinople by the Arabs in 
674-678. 

To say that the use of Greek fire had an impact similar to the use 
of an atomic bomb in an exaggeration ( 58 ), but there is not doubt that 
it was an outstanding improvement in the technology of maritime 
warfare. The Arabs were soon to follow, developing various types of 
Greek fire and methods of launching it. In spite of this fact, the 
Byzantine sources, ignore the use of Greek fire by the Arabs, while 

(55) ‘Abd al-Fattäh, “Sufun al-Ustül al-IslämV\ Wiläl, 21 (1912), 363. 

(56) M. Tolmacheva, “On the Arab System of Nautical Orientation”, in Ara¬ 
bien 27 (1980), 183 ff. 

(57) For astrolabes see the old but excellent study ofW. H. Morley, Description 
of a Planispheric Astrolabe Constructed for Shah Sultan Husain Safawi , I, London, 
1856, 1-49. 

(58) H. R. Ellis Davidson, “The Secret Weapon of Byzantium”, in BZ , 66 
(1973), 61. 
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Arabic sources — historians, poets, authors, war manuals — describe 
at length the Arabs’ efficient use of various incendiary weapons. Thus 
in the Arabic manuscript Arnbaghä al- ’Aniq we can see clear drawings 
of arrows with fire spear heads ( 59 ). Such fire spear-headed arrows 
were used by mounted troops but special machines were also used for 
launching them, along with qarrüras, i.e., fire bombs (Fig. 11). Similar 
fire bombs used in the Byzantine ships are also described in Leo VTs 
Naumachica ( 60 ), but only in a sketchy way, while in the Arabic 
sources there are lengthy descriptions of their content and fimction. 
A number of them have been preserved in various museums. 

It is noteworthy that Leo VI gives only a sketchy description of 
launching “made up” fire from such tubes known as “a'upcoveq”, 
fearing that the enemy (i.e., the Arabs) might get hold of his work. His 
fear proved to be justified since his whole work was translated into 
Arabic fragments which have been preserved by the 13th Century Arab 
author Ibn al-Manqali ( 61 ). The extent to which, for military purposes 
war manuals were translated and used by both Arabs and Byzantines 
remains a guesswork. Since both sides managed to capture whole 
warships with their crews no doubt few secrets of each other’s 
technology would have been covered. 

Byzantines and Arabs were almost equally equipped in war machi- 
nery and applied sophisticated naval tactics which closely resembled. 
A typical example is the use of the ram. Byzantines and Moslems 
abandoned the use of this formidable weapon of ancient times at about 
the middle of the seventh Century. The naval battle of Dhät as-Sawäri 
(655 A.D.) can be considered as the tuming point in this change. 
The ram, now placed above the water level, reappears after ca. 
1200 A.D., along with the guns as is shown in both Byzantine and 
Moslem iconography ( 62 ). 


(59) Khizänah as-Siläh, 80. 

(60) Leo VI, Naumachica ,, I, 61-64. 

(61) V. Christides, “Naval Warfare in the Eastem Mediterranean (6th-14th 
Centuries). An Arabic Translation of Leo VTs Naumachica”, in Graeco Arabica, 3 
(1984), 137-148. A full discussion of the Greek fire based on the Greek and Arabic 
sources will appear in a forthcoming book written by the present author with the 
Cooperation of Professor T. Kollias. 

(62) V. Christides, “The Naval Battle of Dhät as-Sawäri A. H. 34/A.D. 
655-656. A Classical Example of Naval Warfare Incompetence”, in Bvtavnvä 
volume dedicated to Prof. J. Karayannopoulos, 13 (1985), 1331-1345. 
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In general there is no ground to Support the view that the Moslems 
knew only hit-and-run attacks in naval warfare. Here we have to say 
a few words about the so-called Arab piratical activities. It is really 
utterly absurd to consider all Arab ships piratical at the time of their 
most glorious commercial enterprises. The Arabs in medieval times, 
like the Byzantines and the other Western nations, attacked enemy 
ships in case of war. Otherwise, for the smooth engagement of their 
own commercial enterprises they could not aflford to apply a policy of 
navigation terror for short term profits. Of course, cases of private 
piracies were not uncommon in medieval times — they have even 
continued until the present day — but the participation of the Arab 
States in those piratical activities was no greater than that of other 
countries. It is for this reason, as various sources inform us, that armed 
soldiers were embarked on some merchant ships and in certain cases 
warships accompanied cargo ships and occasionally valuable cargo of 
important merchants, who usually held governmental positions, was 
loaded on the warships themselves ( 63 ). 

Worst of all piratical accusations against the Arabs is the absurd 
comparison between the naval activities of the Arab fleets of the 
Emirate of Crete with those of the British privateers, whose actions 
were tolerated by Elizabethan England ( 64 ). 

The Arab emirate of Crete is never mentioned in any Arabic sources 
as a center of slavery. It enjoyed an independent existence with a loose 
connection with the Sunnite ‘Abbäsids. Actually even in the Byzantine 
Life of Theoctiste ( 65 ) it is stated that an ofRcial Byzantine visited Crete 
freely and retumed to Constantinople after a successful enterprise. 

Sea voyages for trade between the Moslems and the Byzantines 
started already from the time of Mu‘äwiyah (655-661). In a rescript 
of Omar II (717-720) it is stated that no obstacles should be placed 
in the way of sea trade, a reference that as H. Gibb has correctly 

(63) In the Geniza documents there are references to armed soldiers on cargo 
ships or convoys of warships, escorting merchant ships. In addition there are 
references to cargo loaded on warships in cases of war ; S. Goitein, Leiters of 
Medieval Jewish Traders , Princeton, 1973, 98, 311-312. 

(64) A. R. Lewis, Naval Power and Trade ln the Mediterranean, Princeton, 1951, 
154. 

(65) For the relevant passages of the life of Theoctiste, see V. Christides, The 
Conquesl of Crete by the Arabs (ca. 824). A Turning Point in the Struggle between 
Byzantium and Islam, Athens, 1984, appendix B, p. 211 ff. 
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understood, applied to the trade by sea between the Syrian ports and 
Byzantium ( 66 ). While this rescript explicitly admits the existence of 
some initial obstacles we cannot accept the frequently expressed view 
that in the early time of the Moslem conquests the famous Syro- 
Palestinian ports, from Latakia to ‘Akka and Tyre, were transformed 
into simple military posts and that the flourishing trade between them 
and the Byzantine territories was disturbed. 

True, Mu'äwiyah destroyed certain areas along the Syrian coastline 
and replaced many of the experienced local merchants and sailors with 
Persians, but he distributed fiefs to all inhabitants of the Coastal towns 
which encouraged their military zeal and probably enabled them to 
engage in sea trade ( 67 ). An illustrating example is found in a narration 
of Nuwayri in which a Tyrian soldier and merchant at the time of 
Mu ‘ äwiyah appears visiting Constantinople, selling Persian embroide- 
ries ( 68 ). Apparently in spite of the constant raids of the Byzantines 
against the Syro-Palestinian coastal towns and those of the Moslems 
against the Byzantine islands, during the Umayyad period a modus 
vivendi of sea trade had been secured and cargo ships of both sides 
moved to each other’s ports. 

It is noteworthy that an important trade center for the Arabo- 
Byzantine exchanges was established at the time of the Umayyads in 
Cyprus. According to a special treaty between the Byzantines and the 
Arabs the island of Cyprus was neutralized from almost 688 until 
965 ; but while military activities were banned for both parties, trade 
enjoyed füll freedom and Cyprus became a meeting point for Arab and 
Byzantine cargo vessels and an entrepöt where Byzantine and Arab 
goods were freely unloaded ( 69 ). 


(66) See H. A. R. Gibb, Studies on the Civilization of Islam , Boston, 1962, 
57-58. 

(67) V. Christides, “The Coastal Towns of Biläd as Shäm at the time of the 
Räshidün 632-661 A.D.”, to appear in 'Euer. Kkvtpov 'Emen. Epevvwv (1988). 

(68) NuwayrI, Nihäyät al- Arab , VI, ed. Cairo (1966), 186-187. 

(69) The most balanced study on Cyprus this period is R. Browning, “Byzan¬ 
tium and Islam in Cyprus in the Early Middle Ages”, in 'Ejiet. Kevrpov ‘Emm. 

'Epevvwv , IX (1977-1979), 101-116. See also Th. Papadopoullos, “Chypre, 
frontiere ethnique et socio-culturelle du monde byzantin”, in Rapport. XV Congres 
International d’Etudes Byzantines , Athens, 1976 ; C. P. Kyrris, “The Nature of the 
Arab-Byzantine Relations in Cyprus from the Middle of the 7th to the Middle of the 
lOth Century A.D.”, in Graeco-Arabica, 3 (1984), 149-175. 
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Düring the early ‘Abbäsid period the trade activities of the Arabs 
were intensified. By that time a mercantile dass of active Moslem 
shipowners and wealthy sea merchants developed as part of the new 
Near Eastem bourgeoisie. For their business transactions the Moslems 
formed partnerships, arranged for sureties, and organized maritime 
trade systematically ( 70 ). 

In contrast to the creation of a dass of wealthy Moslem shipowners, 
the Byzantine aristocracy invested mainly in land, and it was only in 
much later times when a great part of the Byzantine land was lost to 
the Turks that a numerous dass of Byzantine shipowners, and sea 
merchants flourished ( 71 ). Nevertheless, the Arabic sources inform us 
that by the tenth Century a large number of Byzantine ships were 
allowed to visit Moslem ports and their presence became particularly 
conspicuous in the tenth Century. Ibn Hawqal writing at this period 
and fearing the connection between trade and spying laments for the 
frequent visits of Byzantine ships in the Syrian ports ( 72 ). 

Actually by the tenth Century an important maritime route was 
followed by both Byzantine cargo and warships, i.e., the Attaleia- 
Ascalon itinerary. The Arab geographers report the maritime trade 
route Alexandria-Ascalon-Attaleia and Ibn Rustah in his account on 
Härün bn. Yahya records the Attaleia-Ascalon itinerary of Byzantine 
ships ( 73 ). 


(70) A. Udovitch, “Commercial Techniques in Early Islamic Trade", in Islam 
and the Trade of Asla, ed. D. Richards, Oxford, 1970. 

For the commercial institutions which prevailed in the Mediterranean in medieval 
times and the complex comercial networks created by the Italian cities, see J. H. 
Pryor, “Mediterranean Commerce in the Middle Ages .- A voyage under Contract 
ofCommenda”, in Viator, 14 (1983), 133-194, and C. Verlinden, “Aspects de la 
traite medievale au Levant vus ä travers des sources italiennes”, in Bulletin de 
VInstitut Historique Beige de Rome, 53-54 (1983-1984), 123-157. 

(71) N. Oikonomides, Hommes d'affaires grecs et latins ä Constantinople 
(xin e -xv e siecles), Montreal, 1979. See also A. E. Laiou-Thomadakis, “The Greek 
Merchant of the Palaeologan Period: A Collective Portrait”, in Ilpoxrixa rrjq 
Axaörjpiat; Adrjvwv, 57 (1982), 105. 

(72) Ibn Hawqal, Kitäb Sürat al-Ard, trans. J. H. Kramers and C. Wiet, Beirut 
and Paris, 1964, 193. 

(73) T. Lewicki, “Les voies maritimes de la Mediterranee dans le haut moyen 
äge d’apres les sources arabes”, in La Navigazione mediterranea nelTalto medioevo, 
Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’Alto Medioevo (Spoleto, 
1977), 25 (1978), 468. 
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From the middle of the eleventh Century new protagonists take the 
upper hand in naval affairs in the Mediterranean in both trading and 
warfare, i.e., the Italian coastal cities Genoa and Venice, along with 
the Normans. In the twilight of the Byzantine and Arabic thalasso- 
cracy we notice an obvious Western European influence on both the 
Byzantines and the Arabs. Now the literary and pictorial evidence is 
multiplied, but it refers to a new stage beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry. 

A considerable number of graffiti, about 100, on the walls of the 
church of Hagia Sophia at Trebizond, depict various types of ships of 
the empire of Trebizond (1204-1461) ( 74 ). One of the most charac- 
teristic types of the represented ships is a two-masted lateen sail, 
equipped with oars, a Variation of the Venetian navis lucius, known as 
a tarridah, which is clearly related to the previously mentioned 
transport ship. War galleys are also depicted in the graffiti, betraying 
Italian influence. 

In the new period in which the Venetians and other naval westem 
powers dominate, an important change in the recruitment and treat- 
ment of sailors is noticed; now the Westemers recruit the crews of 
their galleys among the vagabonds, füll of the lowest vices who seil 
themselves in their despair ( 75 ). These rowers are now ill-fed, chained, 
and suffered beatings and innumerable discomforts. Likewise, under 
the Fätimids and in later times, Arab sailors were recruited among the 
meanest outcasts ( 76 ). In the previous periods even the bond slaves in 
cargo ships were respectable agents of their masters. 

The Moslems of Spain from at least the 12th Century recruited 
slaves for their galleys (Fig. 12). 

Here we must say that in contrast to the miserable slave sailors on 
cargo and war ships, the so-called slave troops of the Arab armies were 
well paid and treated. Actually, the term “slave troops” used for them 
and misused by certain irrelevant historians of Westem Civilization is 
misleading. 


(74) A. Bryer, “Shipping in the Empire of Trebizond”, in The Mariner s Mirror ; 
52 (1966), 3-12. 

(75) A. Wiel, The Navy of Venice , Louvain, 1910, 69. 

(76) Y. Lev, “The Fätimid Navy, Byzantium and the Mediterranean Sea 
909-1036 C.E./297-427 Ä.H.”, in Byzantion, 54 (1984), 250. For the Fatimid 
navy see also W. Hamblin, “The Fatimid Navy during the Early Crusades: 
1199-1124”, in The American Neptune 46 2 (1986), 77-82. 












Fig. 11. - War machine iaunching qarrüras. 
Illumination. Khizänah as-Siläh, ed. N. M. 
Abdel Aziz, Cairo, 1978, p. 70. 

Fig. 12. - Illumination from a 12th Century 
Spanish manuscript, depicting black slave 
oarsmen. C. Brinton et aL, A History of 
Civilization , 1 (1984), p. 237. 

Fig. 1 3. - Chinese fire ship of the burlot type. 
Illustration of the “Lien Huan Chou” from the 
Chinese military treatise by Mao Yuan-yi and 
Li Pan of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1522). 
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After the fifteenth Century a common tradition of ship building 
prevailed in the whole Mediterranean. In Arab shipbuilding the most 
conspicuous influence was the Portuguese, ca. 1400 A.D. The Portu- 
guese made ample use of Arab charts and Vasco de Gama circum- 
vented Africa under the guidance of an Arab pilot. The Portuguese 
also influenced Arab shipbuilding in the Red Sea. It is under their 
influence that the Arab dhow changed from the stitched structure to 
that of nail, now called mismäriyyät, although stitched vessels conti- 
nued to be built until recently. 

Important clues to navigation in the Mediterranean at the time of 
the peak of Byzantine and Arab navigation are provided by the new 
Science of underwater archaeology, which has shed new light on the 
technological development of vessels. 

The recently discovered shipwreck, dating to ca. 1025, in Serge 
Liman of the Southern coast of Asia Minor just opposite Rhodes, 
fumishes invaluable evidence on an important change, on the one 
hand in the technology of shipbuilding and on the other on an 
international flavour in the composition of the crews and the transpor- 
tation of goods originating from various places ( 77 ). 

Twenty per cent of the Serge Liman hüll has been preserved, a good 
part of the stempost — made of naturally curved timber — and a few 
dozen small widely scattered fragments of various portions of the hüll. 
The ship, as is shown by F. H. van Doominck in a recent study, was 
a small two masted lateener of about 37 tons bürden and it is “the 
earliest example of a seagoing vessel built in the modern skeletal-first 
manner” ( 78 ). 

The shipwreck of Serge Liman reveals a business-like spirit which 
prevailed in sea transportation at the tum of the eleventh Century. Its 
cargo consisted of goods originating from various countries. A cargo 

(77) See J. R. Steffy, “The Reconstruction of the 1 Ith Century Serge Liman 
Vessel”, in The International Journal of Nautical Archaeology and Underwater 
Exploration , ll 2 (1982), 13-14; G. F. Bass, “The Nature of the Serge Limani 
Glass”, in Journal of Glass Studies, 26 (1984), 64. In addition to the discovery of 
shipwrecks the study of ancient ports is of paramount importance. See for example 
the recent work by R. Gertwagen, “The Venetian Port of Candia, Crete (1299- 
1363): Construction and Maintenance”, in Mediterranean Historical Review 3 
(1988), 141-158. 

(78) See F. H. van Doorninck, Jr., “The Medieval Shipwreck at Serge Limani .- 
An Early 1 Ith Century Fatimid Byzantine Commercial Voyage”, to appear in 
Graeco-Arabica, 4 (in print). 
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of Byzantine amphoras, which contained wine and bearing Greek 
graffiti, has been preserved. Obviously, they were bought in a Byzan¬ 
tine port and were to be sold in Egypt, where in spite of the Islamic 
Prohibition, wine was sold regularly in certain markets. 

Fragmentary glass, which was already broken before being placed 
on board, was loaded from some Near Eastem ports to be sold as glass 
waste in Order to be remelted ( 79 ). 

Byzantine coins of Basil II (1025) on board manifest transactions 
between Moslems and Byzantines. 

While the goods transposed by the vessel of Ser?e Liman originated 
from both Byzantium and the Islamic World, certain important objects 
that have been preserved point to a Moslem ownership of this boat 
rather than to a Byzantine. Sixteen Arab glass weights were recovered 
in the shipwreck of Ser?e Liman, used for weighing especially precious 
items. 

Pottery, other than the above mentioned Byzantine amphoras, was 
Islamic. Thus there are a number of Islamic glazed ceramic bowls 
forming part of the cargo. A bronze bücket, nevertheless, bearing an 
Arabic inscription was defmitely used by the crew or Arab merchants. 

The discovery of remains of peaches, olives, grapes, lentils and 
various animals in a large area of the stem, reveals the existence of 
living quarters in this spot. At the same place, intact glass, pottery and 
most of the coins were found. Among the 150 animal and fish bones 
were remains of two pigs, indicating non-Moslem members of crews 
and/or merchants. Four Byzantine lead seals (one unused) and 
cooking pots bearing Greek graffiti confirm the food evidence. On the 
other hand the intact Moslem glass, found near eating wares in the 
same area, shows the predominant Moslem presence ( 80 ). 

Unfortunately, the remains of the shipwreck do not ofler us any 
clues about the way the passengers’ dwellings were built. Ashbumer 

(79) G. F. Bass, “The Shipwreck at Serge Liman, Turkey”, in Archaeology, 32' 
(1979), 36 ff. 

(80) G. F. Bass, “The Nature of the Serge Limani Glass”, in Journal of Glass 
Studies, 26 (1984), 64 ff. It must be noticed that S. Ximenes describes an Arab 
shipwreck in Southern France in the lOth Century A.D., which is actually the third 
wreck found in France. Unfortunately, little has been preserved from all these Arab 
shipwrecks. See S. Ximenes, “Etüde preliminaire de l’epave sarrasine du Rocher de 
l’Esteou”, in Cahiers d’archeologie subaquatique , 4 (1975), 139-150, and notes 1, 
2 of page 139. See also G. Purpura, “Un relitto di eta normanna a Marsale”, in 
Bolletino d’arie, ser. 6, 29 (Jan.-Feb. 1985), 129-36. 
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expresses the opinion that in the Byzantine ships there were no cabins 
but merely sleeping quarters. He based his argument, however, on the 
Rhodian Sea Law, in which there is a reference to small dwelling 
places for passengers, “three cubits in length and one in breadth” ( 81 ). 
But we have to take into consideration that this space must have varied 
in accordance with the ship size and its capacity of carrying passengers 
whose number could reach 400 and even 600. 

As in earlier and Contemporary times, there were on the ship 
distinctive classes of places for goods and passengers. Even in earlier 
times, in the famous luxury ships constructed after the Order of King 
Hiero II of Syracuse (306-255 B.C.), there was an owner’s (or 
agent’s) cabin of 15-couch-size with three cubicles of 3-couch size and 
a kitchen, while cabins of smaller size were assigned for crew members 
and passengers ( 82 ). The Geniza documents written at about the time 
of the shipwreck of Ser?e Liman have references to passengers and 
cargo placed in open places — the latter covered with hides — or in 
more comfortable and secure places. These documents made explicit 
references to cabins in Mediterranean vessels ( 83 ). 

Arab illuminations of Red Sea vessels reveal the existence of ample 
compartments of two overimposed decked floors, called bilij in the 
Arabic sources, with wide round Windows (Figs. 1, 10) ( 84 ). 

In general we can assume that the shipwreck of Ser?e Liman 
belonged to the Moslems, though research has not been completed. 
It was loaded with goods from various places and it had an internatio¬ 
nal crew. 

Most probably the ship that sank in Ser?e Liman was the property 
of an Egyptian from the Fätimid state, as we can conclude from the 
Fätimid coins found in the shipwreck. As was mentioned above in this 
paper, Ibn Hawqal writing at the tum of the 1 Oth Century, describes 
the intensive trade relations between the Syrian ports — then under the 
Fätimids — and Byzantium (note 72). The Geniza documents offer 
ample information on the close trade relations between the Fätimids 
and the Byzantines in about the same period (first half of the 1 Ith 

(81) W. Ashburner, The Rhodian Sea Law, 59 ff. It must be mentioned here that 
part of the Rhodian Sea Law was translated into Arabic; see St. Leder, Die 
Arabische Ecloga, Frankfurt, 1985, 114 ff. 

(82) L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship, 196 ff. 

(83) Goitein, Leiters, 41. 

(84) See above note 31. 
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Century). In the Kitäb al-Tuhuf there are explicit references to exqui¬ 
site ceramics and other gifts offered by the Fätimids to the Byzantines. 
It is under the influence of such objects that the Byzantine art of 
pottery was influenced ( 85 ). 

The recent discovery of the shipwreck in Ser^e Liman illustrates 
how the combination of underwater archaeology and naval history can 
provide a deeper insight for the historian concemed with various 
aspects of maritime activities and sea trade in the Eastem Mediterra- 
nean at a time (end of the lOth Century) when a spirit of international 
Cooperation prevailed in navigation on this turbulent area. 

The Persian traveller Nashir-i-Khusraw, writing at the tum of the 
1 Ith Century, States that Fätimid Tripoli of Syria — where there were 
renowned glass factories — was frequented by Byzantine ships and 
likewise ships from Tripoli visited Byzantium ( 86 ). Thus we can 
assume that the ship which sank in Ser<;e Liman originated from 
Tripoli — or any other Syrian Fätimid port where glass factories were 
abundant — and it was on its way either to Constantinople or Corinth 
where a number of Islamic coins and ceramics betray the close trade 
relations of this town with the Islamic world. The ship was sunk before 
it reached the coastline. Had the ship arrived at a Byzantine port, its 
crew, as the Byzantine sources inform us, would have had easy access 
to lodging places (/ utäta ) and all facilities would be offered for the 
disposal of its cargo at fixed prices ( 87 ). The whole Operation would 
be under the strict control of the state authorities according to the state 
controlled Byzantine System. If foreign merchants did not have proper 
credentials or violated Byzantine law, they were severely punished. But 
in spite of all difficulties Byzantium and Arab travellers mingled freely 
as is clearly stated by the famous Arab geographer of the late tenth 

(85) Relations between Fätimids and Byzantines existed even at the time of 
Nicephoros Phocas’ expedition to Crete ; V. Christides, The Conguest, 190. 

(86) Nasir-i-Khusraw, Sefer Nameh , French trans. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881, 
41-42. 

(87) For the Byzantine ports see Helene Ahrweiler, “Les ports byzantins 
(vn e -ix e siecles)”, in La Navigazione mediterranea nell’alto medioevo, Settimane di 
Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ Alto Medioevo, Spoleto, 1977, 25 (1978), 
259-283. For the custom houses see R. S. Lopez, “Silk Industry in the Byzantine 
Empire”, in Speculum, 20 (1945), 25 ff., where the relevant bibliography is found. 
See also Aikaterini Christophilopoulou, Tä axppayionxä xarcdoina yiä rpv 
öiotxtjnxTi e£eh£t] tov vtjmwnxov avyxporr/parog rov Aiyaiov and röv Z' pexP 1 
xai röv &' aiwva", in Xiaxä Xpovixä, 12 (1980), 18-21. 
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Century, Muqaddasi, “I have often sailed with them [the Rüm, i.e., the 
Byzantines]” ( 88 ). 

Likewise, Byzantine ships at the same period could have easy access 
to the Fätimid ports where lodging would be easily accessible, but on 
a completely private basis. Prices followed the fluctuations of the free 
market; thus when many ships carrying great quantities of products 
arrived in a Moslem port, prices would fall sharply ( 89 ). The Moslem 
authorities required only the proper credentials from the foreigners 
and an amän would be granted to them for their sojoum in a Moslem 
land ; otherwise under the suspicion of spying they would be thrown 
to jail ( 90 ). 

Relationship between trade and espionage has always been a sore 
point in the relations among nations and no examples need to be 
presented here. Byzantines, in particular, kept a vigilant eye over the 
movements of the merchants in their country and to a lesser degree 
so did the Moslems. 

The frequent circulation of Byzantine and Moslem cargo ships in 
the Mediterranean at the tum of the eleventh Century marks the peak 
of their sea trade interrelations. Internal weakness on both sides and 
the rapid growth of the Italian coastal city-states arrested these 
maritime activities. The crusades gave new impetus to the improve- 
ment of naval technology, the construction of ships and naval warfare. 
But it should not be forgotten than when in the fifteenth Century new 
horizons opened with the waves of European explorations towards 
new lands, it was the achievements of the Byzantines and in particular 
of the Arabs, i.e., their charts, navigation skills and theoretical 
knowledge, that provided them with a solid basis for the renewal of 
the necessary technological development. 

This discussion will be ended with a short reference to a unique 
example of international Cooperation in the field of theoretical nautical 
technology under the supervision of an Arab, i.e., the famous geo- 
grapher Idrisi (t ca. 1162). Idrisi was called by the Norman King of 
Sicily, Roger II, to undertake the writing of “a mapa mondae”. He 


(88) MuqaddasI, Ahsan al-Taqäsim, trans. A. Miquel, Damascus, 1963, 43. 

(89) Goitein, Leiters , 274. 

(90) Goods were stored in the dar wakäla or warehouse, where judges and 
notaries were present, settling disputes and arranging for business transactions; 
Goitein, Leiters, 270. 
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accomplished this task by constructing a silver planisphere of the 
world and by writing his Nuzhat al-Mushtäq fi ‘Khtiräq al-Afäq 
(Pleasure Trip of Him Who Desires to Traverse the Horizon). It is a 
monumental work in world literature because of its unique wealth of 
geographical information and excellently drawn maps ( 91 ). 

It is remarkable that Roger II and Idrisi did not limit themselves to 
the collection of geographical material from Ptolemy and a pleiad of 
Greek and Arab geographers, but recruited an international committee 
of collaborators Arabs, Italians, Byzantines, French and others who 
fiimished fresh material. 

Greece. Vasilios Christides. 


ADDENDUM 


After this article was completed Prof. L. Casson delivered a paper on Ship 
Construction (“Hulls and Barrels : Underwater Archaeology’s Vital Contri- 
butions to the History of Naval Technology”) at Delphi in the 2nd Sympo¬ 
sium Ship Construction in Antiquity (August 1987). Prof. Casson expressed 
the view that some medieval inventions in naval technology, as for example 
the use of barreis, could have been introduced into the Western World from 
China via the Arabs. Although no specific information was provided by 
Casson, his theory is highly plausible. 

The Chinese, for example, had invented the stem rudder at least from the 
3rd c. A.D. and had developed an admirable naval technology before any 
other country (Lin Huadong, “A Study on the Origin of Sail in China”, in 
Maritime Study , 2 (1986), in Chinese, translated into English by Chen 
Wenjuan). Moreover, the invention of fire ships of the burlot type, thrown 
against the enemy, mentioned in the Arabic sources (Christides, “Naviga¬ 
tion and Naval Warfare in the Eastem Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean (6th-14th centuries A.D.)”, in Graeco-Arabica , 4, in press) 
could have been borrowed from the Chinese. The Chinese also used a special 
fire ship, composed of two easily detachable parts connected by hooks. After 
a Chinese fire ship had approached an enemy ship, its fore-part was 
disconnected an launched against the enemy, while the crew safely escaped 
in the rear-part. (See fig. 13). 


(91) T. Lewicki, “A propos de la genese du ‘Nuzhat al-Mustäq fi ’ Htiräq al-Afaq 
d’al Idrisi”, in Studi Magrebini , 1 (1966), 41-55. 



AMBIGUITAS CONSTANTINIANA : 
THE CAELESTE SIGNUM DEI 
OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT (*) 


One of the pivotal events in late Roman imperial history is the 
emperor Constantine’s victory over Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge 
in 312 because of the vision of the Chi-Rho the emperor is said to 
have had on the night preceding the battle; it was at this point in 
history that Christianity began to be the major religious force in the 
empire. In this paper we will examine the Battle of the Milvian Bridge, 
the vision, and Constantine’s motivation for selecting the Chi-Rho as 
his sign in the fight against Maxentius. Attention will also be given to 
the emperor’s religious and political stance throughout his reign in 
Order to determine what the emperor’s actual Position was. Astrono- 
mical evidence will also be introduced to realfirm the traditional dates 
of both the battle and the vision. The battle itself will be treated first 
since its reconstruction does not seem all that complex (‘). 

(*) We would like to thank Dr. Michael DiMaio, Sr., for illustrating this paper; 
additional thanks are due to Professors John Greeley and Lubomir Gleiman, both 
of Salve Regina College, Professor Charles Fomara, of Brown University, Professor 
Eugene Lane, of the University of Missouri, and Professor Robert Rowland, of the 
University of Maryland, all of whom read the article in toto and helped to minimize 
any errors therein. 

(1) The Battle of the Milvian Bridge and the death of Maxentius are discussed 
by Benjamin, RE, 4, s.v. “Constantinus (2)”, col. 1012.2 ff., E. Groag, RE, 14, s.v. 
“Maxentius”, col. 2745.42 ff., Joseph Vogt, Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum , 
3, s.v. “Constantinus der Grosse”, col. 318, idem, Constaniin der Grosse (Munich, 
1949), 161 ff, F. Winkelmann, “Zur Geschichte des Authentizitätsproblems der 
Vita Constantini”, in Klio , 40 (1962), 225 ff., R. MacMullen, Constantine (New 
York, 1969), 72 ff., J. H. Smith, Constantine the Great (New York, 1971), 109 ff., 
A.H.M. Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of Europe (New York, 1949), 76 ff., 
and T. D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, 1981), 43 ff ; the 
scholarly literature before 1929 is cited by Norman H. Baynes, Constantine the 
Great and the Christian Church (London, 1931), 65, n. 35, while the literature 
before 1954 is examined by J. Moreau (ed.). De la mort des Persecuteurs (Paris, 
1954), 2.432 ff., 436. 
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After consolidating his hold on northem Italy, Constantine and his 
army headed south for Rome. He may have arrived some distance to 
the north ( 2 ) of the Milvian Bridge ( 3 ) as early as 24 October 312 ( 4 ). 
Maxentius moved his family from the palace to a private home because 
he had been somnis terribilibus agitatus et nocturnis pulsus ultrici - 
bus ... ( 5 ). 

On 28 October 312 ( 6 ), after a supposed engagement at the Saxa 
Rubra where Maxentius’ forces were said to have been routed ( 7 ), 

(2) Zos., 2.16.1. 

(3) Lact., Mort. Pers ., 44.3 (=J. L. Creed [ed.], Lactantius : De Mortibus 
Persecutorum [Oxford, 1984], 62). 

(4) This Statement can be true only of the evidence of the late writer Ignatius of 
Selymbria is to be trusted ( Vita Constantini et Helenae , 17 in Mnemeia Hagiologica , 
T. Ioannou [ed.], [Venice, 1884], 189). 

(5) Pan. Lat ., 12 (9). 16.5 (= R. A. B. Mynors, XII Panegyrici Latini [Oxford, 
1964]). 

(6) CIL , l 2 , p. 274 ; other sources only mention the year (Idauus, Des. cons. 
ann ., 312, PL ., 51, 907 ; Socrates, Hist. Eccl ., 1.2, PG , 67, 37B ff.); Jerome dates 
the event to the sixth year of Constantine’s reign ( Chron. ann. 2328 [Helm. 229]); 
following the Interpretation of M. Alfoldi and Dietmar Kienast (“Zu P. Bruuns 
Datierung der Schlacht an der Milvischen Brücke”, in Jahrbuch für Numismatik und 
Geldgeschichte , 11 [1961], 34 ff.), C. H. V. Sutherland and R. A. G. Carson 
(“T he Date of the Battle of the Milvian Bridge”, in The Roman Imperial Coinage 
[London, 1967], 6.v ff.) of Pan. Lat ., 12 (9).16.2, 4 (10).33.6, the battle should 
be dated to the first full day of Maxentius’ seventh year. 

Other sources provide alternative datings for the battle (Aur., Vict., Caesar ; 
43.23, the sixth year of Maxentius’ tyranny; Eutrop., 10.4.3, the fifth year of 
Constantine’s reign ; Paeanius, 10.3.2, the fifth year of Constantine’s reign ; Anon. 
Vales.,4A2, the sixth year of Maxentius’ tyranny; Chron. P., ann. 311 [(Bonned.), 
1.520.11 ff.]). 

One of the most recent controversies surrounding the Battle of the Milvian Bridge 
is the attempt of P. Bruun to redate the encounter to 311 on numismatic evidence 
(Studies in Constantinian Chronology[ New York, 1961], 3 ff.) and literary evidence 
(“The Battle of the Milvian Bridge : The Date Reconsidered”, in Hermes , 88 [ 1960], 
361 ff). With justification most scholars have rejected Bruun’s theory because of 
major misinterpretations of the literary evidence on his part (A. Chastagnol, Les 
Fastes de la prefeciure de Rome au Bas-Empire [Paris, 1962], 59 ff, n. 158 ; idem, 
“A Review of Bruun’s Studies in Constantinian Chronology”, in Revue Numismati- 
que , [Series 5], 4 [ 1962], 323 ff.; Wm. Sinnigen, “A Review of Chastagnol’s Les 
Fastes de la prefeciure de Rome au Bas-Empire ”, in American Journal of Philology , 
85 [1964], 308 ff ; Alfoldi and Kienast, JNG, 11 [1961], 33 ff.; A. H. M. Jones, 
“A Review of Bruun’s Studies in Constantinian Chronology ”, in Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift , 56 [1963], 118 ff). 

(7) Lact., Mort. Pers., 44.6 *, Aur. Vict., Caesar ; 40.23 ; Moreau notes, "... la 
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sedition arose at Rome, and Maxentius was reviled as a desertor salutis 
publicaeC ); many jokes were made against him ( 9 ). Düring games 
that Maxentius seems to have held on the anniversary of his accession 
to power, the audience dismayed him by chanting its support for 
Constantine ( 10 ). Then Maxentius gathered a group of Senators and 
ordered that the Sibylline Books be consulted ; in them the following 
response was recorded: illo die hostem Romanorum esse peritu- 
rum ( u ); he assumed that Constantine would perish ( 12 ). 

Maxentius took to the field with his army ( 13 ). There he faced his 
enemy on a plain ( 14 ) with the Tiber rearward ( 15 ). The armies were 
set in battle array opposite each other ( 16 ). When Constantine had his 
forces properly arranged, he sent forward his cavalry, which routed the 
enemy horse ( 17 ); he then sent forward his infantry, which feil upon 
his opponent’s footsoldiers. Maxentius’ infantry fled at their ap- 
proach ; some were trampled to death, while others were slaughtered 
by the Constantinian footsoldiers ( 18 ). The Praetorians, however, held 
their ground to the last man ( 19 ). Maxentius gave up all hope of victory 


localisation de la bataüle ä Saxa Rubra... repose sur une confiision commise ... entre 
les evenements de 312 et ceux de 193 ... Aurelius Victor ...» a vraisemblablement 
vire au compte de L’annee 312 un episode reel de la Campagne de Septime Severe 
contre Pescennius Niger, la revolte des troupes severiennes a Saxa Rubra, et a 
localise ä cet endroit la bataille livree devant les murs de Rome, plus d’un siede 
apres... II semble preferable d’admettre ... que le combat s’est deroule ... dans la 
boucle du Tibre, au N.E. du Pont Milvius, des Prati di Tor di Quinto...” (De la mort, 
2.432). For further discussion of the alleged engagement of the Saxa Rubra, see J. 
Moreau, “Pont Milvius ou Saxa Rubra”, in La Nouvelle Clio , 4 (1952), 359 ff., and 
Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius , 305-306, n. 144. 

(8) Lact., Mort. Pers ., 44.6-7. 

(9) Zonar. (Bonn ed.), 13.1.18. 

(10) Lact., Mort Pers., 44.7. 

(11) Ibid, 44.8 ; see Zos., 2.16.1 ff.; this story is similar in detail to that of 
Croesus in Herodotus (1.53 ff.). 

(12) Lact., Mort. Pers., 44.8-9. 

(13) Ibid, 44.9. 

(14) Zos., 2.16.1 ff. 

(15) Pan. Lat , 4 (10).28.4-5 ; Pan. Lat. , 12 (9). 16.3 ; Anon. Vales., 4.12. 

(16) Ign. Sel., Vita Constantini et Helenae, 17 (Ioannou [ed.], 1884, 180); 
Zos., 2.16.2. 

(17) Ibid., 2.16.3. 

(18) Ibid 

(19) Pan. Lat, 12 (9).17.1. 
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at the onslaught of his enemy’s cavalry and retreated toward the city 
with his remaining troops ( 20 ), some of whom fled headlong into the 
Tiber ( 21 ). 

What happened next is a matter of dispute. According to Zosimus, 
Maxentius built a bridge of boats, designed to collapse when the lynch 
pins were removed. He notes that Maxentius intended to feign a 
retreat over the bridge; the latter hoped to have the pins removed 
when Constantine attempted to cross the structure in hot pursuit of 
the usurper; the result of this action was to have been the death of 
Constantine and his forces in the water of the Tiber ( 22 ). There is 
another tradition about Maxentius’ death. While fleeing on horse- 
back( 23 ), Maxentius was reputedly caught in the jam of fleeing 
soldiers ( 24 ) and was thrown into the river ( 2S ). While Maxentius 
vainly tried to scale the opposite bank with his horse to avoid his 
pursuers ( 26 ), he was swept away by the current and perished ( 27 ). 

(20) Zos., 2.16.3. 

(21) Pan. LaU 12 (9). 17.1. 

(22) 2.15.3.; some sources indicate that the bridge of boats collapsed with 
Maxentius and those of his forces fleeing with him (Euseb., Hist. Eccl. , 9.9.5 ff., VC 
[Heikel (ed.)], 1.38; Theoph., AM 5W2 [De Boor (ed.), 1,14.8 ff.] [-Acts of 
Metro, and Alex. ap. Photium, PG , 104, 108 B-C] ; Praxagoras of Athens, 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum , 4.2). Libanius indicates that Maxentius peris¬ 
hed in the Tiber on a device ofhis own making (Or., 59.20)Aurelius Victor leaves 
the impression that Maxentius died on a device ofhis own contrivance apud pontem 
Mulvium (Caesar., 40.23). 

Zosimus (2.16.4) and Ignatius of Selymbria ( Vita Constantini et Helenae, 17 
[Ioannou (ed.), 1884, 180]) indicate that Maxentius and his men feil into the Tiber 
while Crossing a bridge which was not strong enough to endure the bürden of their 
weight ,* the former source States that it was the bridge of boats, while the latter 
source is unclear about the exact nature of the bridge. 

(23) Zonar., 13.1.12. 

(24) Lact., Mort. Pers., 44.9. 

(25) Anon. Vales., 4.12-, Chron . P., ann., 311 (1.520.21 ff). 

(26) Pan Lat., 12 (9).17.2. 

(27) Pan. Lat., 4(10).30.l; Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 1.2, PG, 67, 37B ff ; 
Aurelius Victor combines both traditions by noting that Maxentius and his horse 
slipped into the water while trying to mount the bridge of boats (Epit., 40.7) ; 
Lactantius clearly indicates that the bridge of boats was destroyed before the flight 
of Maxentius (Mort. Pers., 44.9 ; Orosius (7.28.16) and Sozomen (Hist. Eccl., 
1.6.4 ff.) note that Maxentius was killed ; Eutropius (10.4.3.) and Paeanius (10.3.2) 
mention Maxentius’ death in passing. 

Of all the sources that deal with Maxentius’ death, that of Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., 
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Needless to say, the exact details of Maxentius’ end are far from 
clear. Additionally here is the question about both the bridge of boats 
and the Milvian Bridge itself. Which actually collapsed ? Barnes, 
basing his argument upon the sculptures on the Arch of Constantine, 
has apparently neatly resolved the question. He argues that the Milvian 
Bridge was destroyed before the battle and that the bridge that actually 
collapsed under Maxentius was the bridge of boats ( 28 ). 

What sets the Battle of the Milvian Bridge apart from all other 
engagements in fourth Century Roman history is the occurrence before 
the actual engagement: Constantine’s alleged Vision of the cross. The 
nature of this vision has been a great source of controversy among 
scholars ( 29 ). There are two versions of the vision ; one is preserved 
in Eusebius, the other in Lactantius, 

9.9.5 ff., VC, 1.38) and those which are derived from him (Ign. Sel., Vita 
Constantini et Helenae , 17 [Ioannou (ed.), 1884, 179 ff.; Theoph., AM 5802 
[1.14.8 ff.] ; Praxagoras of Athens, FHG , 4.2) are the most rhetorical. Eusebius 
compares the flight and death of Maxentius with the pursuit of Moses over the Red 
Sea by the King of Egypt; the Bishop of Caesarea gleefully cites Exodus (15 : 4 ff.) 
and Psalms (7 : 16) in his account of these events. The parallelism is not exact 
because the King of Egypt is the pursuer and Moses is the pursued in Exodus. For 
a discussion of the literature that discusses the use of the Moses' motif, see Baynes, 
Constantine , 66, n. 34. 

(28) Barnes notes,“... [T]he Milvian Bridge was cut before Constantine reached 
Rome. The Arch of Constantine clearly shows the bridge as broken ... Its testimony 
must outweigh that of the Gallic orator of 313 who assumes that the bridge existed 
on the day of the battle (Pan. Lat , 12 (9).17.1 : hostes ... angustiis Mulvii pontis 
exclusi). Lactantius States twice that the bridge wat cut (Mort. Pers ., 44.9 : pons a 
tergo eius scinditur... ad pontem, qui interruptus ), though he errs in thinking that 
it was severed on the day of the battle. The Epitome [of Aurelius Victor] locates the 
pons navigiis compositus slightly upstream from the Milvian Bridge itself (40.7)” 
(Constantine and Eusebius , 305-306, n. 144). 

(29) The vision of the cross is discussed, for example, by Benjamin, RE , col. 
1017.22 ff., Vogt, RAC, 3, col. 318 ff., idem, Constantin, 161 ff., Smith, 
Constantine the Great , 101 ff., Jones, Constantine , 77, 94 ff., MacMullen, Constan¬ 
tine , 74 ff., H. A. Drake, “Semper Victor Eris : Evidence for the Policy and Belief 
of Constantine I Contained in Eusebius 1 Tricennial Oration” (Ph. D. diss., Uni- 
versityofWisconsin, 1970), 125 ff., A. Alföldi, The Conversion of Constantine and 
Pagan Rome (Oxford, 1948), 16 ff, Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius , 43, H. 
Gregoire, “La statue de Constantin et le signe de la croix”, in LAntiquite Classique, 
1 (1930-32), 136 ff., Winkelmann, Klio ,, 40 (1962), 211 ff., 220 ff., 239 ff., R 
Egger, “Das Labarum, die Kaiserstandarte der Spätantike”, in Vienna Academy: 
Phil. Hist Klasse Situngsberichte , 234, # 1 (I960), 8 ff.,- the scholarly literature 
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Eusebius’ account is contained in the Vita Constantini, whereas 
Lactantius’ narrative is in the De Mortibus Persecutorum ( 30 ). Accor- 
ding to Eusebius, Constantine and his army saw a cross of light 
bearing the inscription tovtw vixa in the sky above the sun shortly 
after noon. Both the emperor and his army were exceedingly moved 
by the sight. That evening, while trying to interpret this Vision, 
Constantine had another apparition in which Jesus supposedly appea- 
red with the same sign and commanded him to fashion a cross for 
protection against his enemies. The next moming the emperor sum- 
moned his craftsmen and ordered them to produce a Standard made 
of gold and precious stones. Eusebius concludes his account of the 
vision with a description of the Standard or Labarum ( 31 ). 

Lactantius’ account of the vision ( 32 ) differs substantially from the 
Eusebian account. He indicates that on the night before the battle 
Constantine had a dream in which he was directed to have the caeleste 
signum dei inscribed on his soldiers’ shields. The signum appears to 
have been the familar Chi-Rho. 

It is our opinion that the Lactantian account represents the true 
course of events, while the Eusebian account is strictly imperial 
Propaganda ( pace the views of Barnes) ( 33 ). The date of composition 

before 1929 is discussed by Baynes, Constantine , 58, n. 32, while the literature 
before 1954 is discussed J. Vogt and W. Seston, “Die Constantinische Frage”, in 
Relazioni del X Congresso internazionale di scienze storiche , 2 (1955), 388 ff. 

(30) Euseb., VC, 1.28 ff.; Lact., MortPers ., 44.4-6. 

(31) VC, 1.28-31 ; Eusebius* description of the Labarum is quite detailed. He 
Claims that it was a long spear with a crossbar which formed the shape of a cross. 
It seems to have been covered with gold. A square banner, embroidered with jeweis 
and interlaced with gold, hung ffom the crossbar. Immediately above the banner and 
the crossbar was a golden portrait of Constantine and his children. On top of the 
Standard was a wreath of gold and precious stones, in the midst of which was the 
Chi-Rho (xiaCofitivov rov pw xarä to peoairarov) ( VC, 1.29-30). The presence 
of the portaits of Constantine’s sons on the Standard is anachronistic. Possibly they 
were added later when the boys were made Caesars; since Eusebius saw the 
Labarum many years after it was supposed to have been put together, it would not 
have been unnatural that he mentioned the boys* portraits. 

(32) Mort. Pers., 44.4 ff. 

(33) Barnes notes that the Lactantian version of the vision, in his opinion, was 
just an attempt on Constantine’s part to give his action a “conventional religious 
explanation”. He accepts Eusebius’ comments because Constantine told the bishop 
the fuller story under oath ( Constantine and Eusebius, 43). 

Interestingly, the Eusebian account, although probably Propaganda, has had the 
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of Lactantius’ De Mortibus Persecutorum was probably 314 or 
315 ( 34 ), making it roughly Contemporary with the event itself. The 
narrative is bare and unembellished. Constantine had a dream and 
related it to his soldiers. Lactantius may even have heard the story 
from Constantine himself since he was appointed Crispus’ tutor no 
later (and probably earlier) than 317 ( 35 ). If the Eusebian version had 
been current in 312, then the Bishop of Caesarea would have 
mentioned it when he composed the third edition of his Historia 
Ecclesiastica in late 316 ( 36 ). He did, after all, treat the Battle of the 
Milvian Bridge in the Historia Ecclesiastica ( 37 ). In fact, Eusebius 
mentions the Vision of the cross for the first time in his Vita 
Constantini, which the Bishop may have started composing while the 
emperor was still alive ( 38 ); moreover, Eusebius does not take credit 
for the story. He makes it clear that he heard it from Constantine’s 
mouth ( 39 ), not the most unbiased source. Possibly Eusebius himself 
realized that the emperor’s version was imperial Propaganda. Contras- 
ted with the Lactantian version of the Vision, Eusebius’ version seems 
quite embellished. No longer is one individual having a dream ; rather 
the emperor and his whole army see the cross and they are amazed 
by the sight. The Vision is seen in the bright light of day. There are 
contrasts of light and dark. Clearly the Vision has been improved 
upon ( 40 ). 


most profound influence on later narratives that deal with Constantine’s Vision of the 
cross. For a discussion of these other accounts, see the Appendix of this paper. 

(34) Creed, xxxiii-xxxv. 

(35) Ibid., xlv, xxvii. 

(36) Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius , 149-150 ; for a full discussion of the 
literature which discusses the composition of Eusebius* Historia Ecclesiastica , see 
ibid. , 355-356, notes 12-16. 

(37) Hist. Eccl. , 9.9.4 ff. 

(38) Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius , 265. For a full listing of the literature 
which discusses the composition of Eusebius’ Vita Constantini , see ibid., 400-401, 
notes 61-64. 

(39) VQ 1.28. 

(40) Perhaps the contrast of the sun with the cross is intentional. One could 
argue that the sun could represent Sol Invictus , while the cross above it represents 
the victory of Christianity over paganism ; perhaps it was a blatant Statement of 
Constantine’s obvious attempt to rely on religious syncretism. Discussing this 
passage together with the Lactantian version and the account of Philostorgius ( Hist. 
Eccl. , 1.6 [Bidez, 7]), Gage writes, 
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It has to be remembered that the Vision of the cross is just one of 
the apparitions that occurred during the emperor’s reign. In addition 
to it, his whole reign is punctuated by visions which occur at crucial 
junctures especially when the ruler was faced by an enemy such as 
Maxentius or Licinius. In 310, according to a pagan source, 
Constantine supposedly visited a temple in Gaul where he had a Vision 
of Apollo, who promised the emperor a thirty year reign ( 41 ). In 321 
the orator Nazarius indicated that two young men on horseback 
appeared to the emperor at the time of his victory over Maxentius ( 42 ). 
Nazarius also recounts the story that a heavenly army was seen 
shouting Constantine’s victory to the skies ( 43 ). This vision seems to 
have had its effects on later writers. Some two decade later Eusebius 
notes that detachments of Constantine’s army were seen marching 
through the streets of cities subject to Licinius ( 44 ). The Byzantine 

S’il en fut ainsi, la version proprement conservee par Philostorge doit meriter 
au moins autant de credit que celle de la Vita eusebienne... Le texte de 
Philostorge ... remonte apparemment ä des temoignages anciens; nous esti- 
mons qu’il nous conserve deux traits essentiels de la version premiere : la forme 
purement astrale et l’heure noctume, ou pour le moins crepusculaire, de la 
vision ... [N]ous croyons que l’insistance de la devotion constantinienne au 
dieu solaire, voire au Christ-Soleil, a contribue ä rapprocher de cet astre 
l’apparition du signe ... (J. Gage, “Le ‘signum’ astrologique de Constantin et 
le millenarisme de ‘Roma aetema’ ”, in Revue d’histoire et de Philosophie 
religieuses , 31 [1951], 206-207). 

For a discussion of Constantine and his relationship with Sol Invictus , see infra, p. 
19 ff., 28 ff. 

(41) Pan. Lat , 6(7).21.3 ff.; using this passage as the foundation of his 
argument, Gregoire claimed that the vision of 312 was an imitation of the apparition 
of 310 (“La ‘conversion’ de Constantin”, in Revue de i’Universite de Bruxelles , 36 
[1930-31], 231 ff.). 

This thesis was the subject of much of Gregoire’s later research (“Eusebe n’est pas 
Tauteur de la ‘Vita Constantini’ dans sa forme actuelle et Constantin n’est pas 
‘converti’ en 312”, in Byzantion. , 13 [1938], 361 ff. ; “La vision de Constantin 
‘liquidee’”, in Byzantion , 14 (1939), 341 ff.). 

(42) Pan. Lat , 4 (10).15.4-7. 

(43) Ibid, 4 (10). 14.1-4 ; at 4 (10). 14.3, Nazarius notes that ftagrabant veren - 
dum nescio quid umbones corusci et caelestium armorum lux terribilis ardebat ... 
Could this be a veiled pagan reference to the Chi-Rho on the shields of Constan- 
tine’s army ? Certainly Nazarius would never have mentioned the vision involving 
the Chi-Rho in the sky. For a discussion of the caelestia arma , see Gage, RHPR , 
31 (1951), 183 ff. 

(44) VC, 2.6. 
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chronographer Zonaras mentions light flashing around the camp of 
Constantine during his struggle with Licinius ( 45 ). Clearly Eusebius 
could have heard a touched up version of the events of 312 from the 
emperor. We do believe, however, that the Vision in 312, at least 
Lactantius’ version of it, may well have had a basis in fact. 

In 1948 F. Heiland advanced the thesis that the alignment of the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars in the constellations Capricom and 
Sagittarius ( 46 ) which occurred in 312 was the caeleste signum 
mentioned by Lactantius ; in addition to the aforementioned planets, 
he included the Stars co, tp, ß and a of the constellation Capricom, 6, 
ß, a, y and A of the constellation Aquila as well as 6 Serpentis in the 
reconstruction of the Chi-Rho. He dated the event to 21 October 
312 ( 47 ). Gage reviewed Heiland’s findings and argued that the Vision 
actually occurred between 10 and 15 October 312 ( 48 ). Although the 
Vision could be viewed as early as September 312 and well into 
October of the same year, the writers of this article prefer to accept 
Lactantius’ dating of the event to the evening of 27 October (Mort, 
Pers., 44.4-5). This date is astronomically interesting because, shortly 
after sunset in the Southwest ( 49 ), the planets Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Venus ( 50 ) were visible close together in almost a straight line in 
the constellations Capricom and Sagittarius (fig. 1). The configuration 
of these four planets and additional fixed Stars create a version of the 
Chi-Rho which is slightly different in format than that suggested by 
Heiland. We would suggest that the Rho consisted of the stars w, tp. 


(45) 13.1.28 ff. ; the chronographer mentions another heavenly Vision seen by 
Constantine. An armed man, on horseback, carried a cross in advance of the 
emperor’s army. Zonaras notes that he did not know whether this Vision occurred 
during the war with Maxentius or that with Licinius (13.1.27 ff). 

(46) F. Heiland, “Die astronomische Deutung der Vision Kaiser Konstantins”, 
in Sondervortrag im Zeiss-Planetarium-Jena (Jena, 1948,), 1 ff. 

(47) Ibid, 12 ff. ; Heiland conveniently includes a star chart which shows his 
reconstruction of the Chi-Rho (16). His date is about the earliest within a plausible 
ränge from 21-31 October 312. 

(48) RHPR, 31 (1951), 194 ff.; for these dates, the planets form one side only 
of crossbar, ö and 8. Capricorni are needed to balance them. 

(49) On 27 October 312 in Rome the sunset was at 5 :00 PM ; the end of 
astronomical twilight was at 6 :30 PM. Venus set at 7 :10 PM, Jupiter at 8 :15 PM, 
Saturn at 8 :40 PM, and Mars at 9 :30 PM. 

(50) Heiland ignored the planet Venus in his reconstruction of the event. 
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ß, a 2 Capricomi, 6, ß, a, y Aquilae and a Lyrae (Vega) which are all 
in a straight line, and a Lyrae, p Herculis, a , ß, y Ophiuchi, rj 
Serpentis, and A, and ö Aquilae which form a almost perfect half circle. 
Thus, the Rho, consisting of fixed stars, is quite conspicuous. The Chi 
is formed by the planets Mars to the left of the line from co Capricomi 
to a Lyrae, and Saturn, Jupiter, and Venus to the right of this line. 
These four planets as well as the aforementioned fixed stars form the 
pattem of the Chi-Rho or staurogram mentioned by Lactantius (P). 
Düring October 312 Mars moved from west to east among the stars ; 
it was in conjunction with Jupiter on 28 September and with Saturn 
on 11 October. The staurogram therefore was not visible in the sky 
before Mars was sufficiently east of the line rp-ß Capricomi which the 
planet crossed on approximately 18 October ( 51 ). This fact would rule 
out Gage’s dating of the event mentioned above. Heiland’s date of 21 
October seems to be a few days too early since the crossbar, which is 
formed by the four planets, on the Rho would have been off center. 
We believe that, for all the reasons listed above, Lactantius’ dating of 
the event is correct. 

Acceptance of this astronomical phenomenon at least eliminates 
one of the vexing textual Problems with this passage. At 44.5 ff. 
Lactantius indicates that [fjecit ut iussus est et transversa X littera, 
summo capite circumßexo, Christum in scutis notat. The Chi-Rho, in 
its traditional form, is supposed to have been an abbreviation for the 
first two lettres of the Greek word Christ ( XPIETOE) — J?. Following 
the text of Lactantius, the reader finds that the Symbol described by 
the Latin author looks like this :'ß Vexed by this passage, Moreau - 
following earlier scholars’ leads — has restored an /between the words 
littera and summo ( 52 ). With the addition of this letter — Moreau 
believed —, the Chi-Rho, as we know it, is described ( 53 ). Such an 
emendation is really not needed for two reasons ; there are variant 

(51) Heiland ( op. cit.) suggests that 6 Capricomi be used as the left end of the 
Chi. If one were to do this, the resulting crossbar of the Chi-Rho pattem consists 
of both the planets and a relatively inconspicuous fixed war. The four planets, alter 
all, make up the crossbar of the Rho in our Version of the astronomical configuration. 

(52) De la mort, 2.434 ff. 

(53) Drake, 12 ; Barnes notes, “Lactantius’ description of the caeleste signum 
dei is problematical... H. Gregoire ... proposed to insert / before transversa or 
alter littera , A. Alföldi to insert virgula after littera... Neither is convincing...” 
(Constantine and Eusebius, 306, n. 146). 
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versions of the symbol: 9, P,^ and £ ( 54 ). Additionally the astrono- 
mical evidence adduced above would seem to indicate that the stau- 
rogram form of the Chi-Rho (P) is actually what Lactantius was 
describing ( 55 ). In addition to representing Christ’s name, the symbol 
— in its traditional form — had pagan as well as utilitarian connota- 
tions in what it represented ( 56 ). It will become clear that the ambi- 
guity of the sign may have been the reason for its adoption. 

Another problem with the passage is Lactantius’ Claim that the date 
of the Battle of the Milvian Bridge was 27 October in that year in 
which Maxentius concluded his Quinquennalia ( 57 ); additionally he 
mentions a set of games that were going on at the time of the 
battle ( 58 ). As was noted elsewhere in this paper, the battle actually 
occurred on 28 October ( 59 ). His Statement has caused such scholars 
as Groag to argue that Lactantius is wrong and that the text of the 
Latin author should be emended ( 60 ). As should be clear from what 
we indicated earlier in the paper, it is our opinion that there is no need 
to change the text of Lactantius ; he is not referring to the date of the 


(54) The various versions of the Chi-Rho are discussed by J. Maurice, Numis - 
matique Constantinienne (Paris, 1908), 2.L, V. Gardthausen, Das Alte Monogram 
(Leipzig, 1924), tables, 182-202. 

(55) Creed has written, “...[T]he figure described is a staurogram (P), not a 
Christogram (J?). It is now clear that, pace, Moreau ..., the staurogram was already 
in use in the third Century as a symbol for the cross, and it would therefore be 
perfectly reasonable for Lact[antius] to interpret it also as a symbol for Christ, 
although it was to be the Christogram which achieved some prominence in the later 
coinage of Constantine ...” (119). 

(56) Michael DiMaio, “Zonaras’ Account of the Neo-Flavian Emperors: A 
Commentary” (Ph. D. diss. University of Missouri-Columbia, 1977), 128 ; Drake, 
128-129 -, pagan symbols similar to the Chi-Rho are discussed by W. Seston, “La 
vision pai'enne de 310 et les origines du chrisme constantinien”, in Annuaire de 
VInstitut de Philologie et d’Histoire et Slaves , in Melanges F. Cumont, 4 (1936), 393, 
and M. Sulzberger, “Le Symbole de la croix et les monogrammes de Jesus chez 
Premier chretiens”, in Byzantion , 2 (1925), 371. 

(57) Mort. Pers ., 44.4-5, Imminebat dies quo Maxentius imperium ceperat, qui est 
a.d. sextum kalendas novembres, et quinquennalia terminabantur. 

(58) Mort. Pers ., 44.7. 

(59) Supra , n. 6. 

(60) Groag writes, “... da der Paneygyriker bezeugt, dass der Tod des [Maxen¬ 
tius] auf demselben Monatstag fiel, und die Schlacht an der Milvischen Brücke nach 
CIL l 2 , 274 am 18 Okt. stattfand, ist die Angabe des Lactant[ius], 44, 4, der 
27 Okt. nennt, zu korrigieren ...” (RE, 14, col. 2423.60 ff.). 
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battle, but to that of the dream of Constantine. Although it could be 
argued that Lactantius has telescoped the battle to occur on the night 
of 27 October, a close reading of the text reveals that this is not the 
case. At 44.7 he makes it evident that games were going on at the same 
time as the battle. Obviously the games could not have gone on after 
night had fallen ; Roman arenas were not lighted like modern ball 
parks. Lactantius would have made it easier for his reader of he had 
noted that the engagement had occurred the moming following the 
dream. He probably thought that it was clear from his text, although 
this obviously is not true. 

The other apparent error would seem to be more serious. His Claim 
that the battle occurred on the anniversary of Maxentius’ accession to 
the purple would seem to contradict the ancient evidence. Since 
Maxentius seized power on 28 October 306 ( 6I ), his Quinquennalia 
would have been celebrated from October 310 to October 311 if one 
assumes that the “ quinquennalia were celebrated, on the analogy of the 
vicennalia, from the beginning of the fifth year” ( 62 ). If Lactantius’ date 
were left to stand as it is, it would appear that the Battle of the Milvian 
Bridge occurred in 311, not 312. This interpretation of Lactantius’ 
passage is manifestly wrong. 

We believe that the aforementioned interpretation of Lactantius’ 
text is actually a misunderstanding by modern scholars of what the 
writer had to say. Elsewhere in his narrative the Latin writer, when 
describing Maxentius’ rise to power, simply notes that the usurper was 
made an emperor (... Maxentium Romaefactum imperatorem) ( 63 ). At 
44.4-5 Lactantius, while giving the date of Constantine’s dream, 
indicates that Maxentius imperium ceperat. Lactantius wrongly calls 
the usurper an imperator. Inscriptions on much of Maxentius’ earliest 
coinage reveals that he called himself princeps or first Citizen (shades 
of the Emperor Augustus !) until the summer of 307 ( 64 ). He probably 
adopted this title for the first part of his reign to avoid offending the 
other claimants of the imperial throne ( 65 ). If Lactantius is loose in his 

(61) Pan. Lat., 12 (9). 16.2, 20.3 ; Pan. Lat. 4 (10).33.6. 

(62) Creed, 118. 

(63) Mort. Pers., 26.1. 

(64) Creed, 106 ; Sutherland and Carson, RIC, 6.27, 367-371. 

(65) Barnes writes, “Maxentius ... sought recognition and legitimacy from 
Galerius. Indeed, he ... styled himself merely princeps, deliberately avoiding the 
official titles of Augustus or Caesar until he should receive appointment from the 
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use of the word imperium or imperator, could he also be using the 
word Quinquennalia only to mean that Maxentius had completed his 
fifth year as Augustus ? If indeed this is the case, then Lactantius is not 
guilty of a chronological error, but only of expressing himself badly. 
We think that this is actually the case ( 66 ). Additionally we would 
argue that the games staged by Maxentius were probably either a 
diversion to keep the minds of his subjects off the impending engage- 
ment between him and Constantine or to celebrate his fifth year as 
Augustus. 

The Chi-Rho is, at best, an ambiguous Symbol that could be 
interpreted either in a pagan or Christian fashion ; one has to wonder 
what went through Constantine’s mind when he adopted the Symbol 
before the Battle of the Milvian Bridge. It would appear that 
Constantine’s religious Position was ambiguous at best since he did 
not become a Christian until he was baptized by Eusebius of Nicome- 
deia ( 67 ) just before his death on 22 May 3 3 7 ( 68 ). Constantine 
apparently shared the religious convictions of his predecessors ; as 
emperor he was linked to the state religion and, particularly, to the cult 
of Sol Invictus ( 69 ). He seems to have perceived himself as a divinity 
as had those who preceded him ( 70 ); why did he adopt the caeleste 
signum deil 


senior emperor. Galerius refused ... Since Maxentius could not retreat, he assumed 
the title of Augustus and prepared to defend his positon ...” ( Constantine and 
Eusebius , 30). 

(66) Sutherland notes, “[A]ltematively it is not impossible to regard him [Lac¬ 
tantius] as having viewed the years after 306 as anniversary years, with 307 as the 
first and 311 as the fifth : if he did do he might have also regarded the quinquennalia 
as running from October 311 to October 312 ...” (RIC, 6.17). 

(67) Jerome, Chron. ann., 2353 (Helm, 234); Chron. P., ann., 337 
(1.533.12 ff.); Theoph., AM, 5828 (1.33.20 ff.). 

(68) Idathjs, Des. cons. ann., 337, PL, 51, 908 ; Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 1.40, 
PG, 67, 180B-C. 

(69) For a discussion of Constantine and his relationship to the cult of Sol 
Invictus, see Richard Krautheimer, Three Christian Capitals .- Topography and 
Politics (Berkeley, 1983), 33 and 130, n. 25, Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, 36, 
48, A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284-602: a Social, Economic and 
Administrative Survey (Norman, 1964), 93, Jacques Moreau, “Sur la Vision de 
Constantin”, in Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 55 (1953), 307 ff, and J.-R. Paean- 
que, The Church in the Christian Roman Empire (London, 1949), 12-24. 

(70) Krautheimer, 66. 
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Politically the answer seems fairly clear. According to the Anony- 
mous Orator of 313, members of Constantine’s own entourage - 
including some of his generals — were dubious about his campaign ; 
even the gods themselves were opposed to this success as the harus- 
pices revealed ( 71 ). Constantine was also the underdog in his campaign 
because of the limited size of his army ( 72 ). 

The aforementioned astronomical event itself may have played a 
role in Constantine’s adoption of the Chi-Rho as a Christian Symbol 
to use against Maxentius ; in particular, the astrological meaning of the 
event may have undermined the morale of the army since the align- 
ment of the three planets in Capricom seems to have had a negative 
effect ( 73 ). In addition to what Heiland indicates, there are other 


(71) Pan. Lat , 12 (9).2.4-5, Quisnam te deus, quae tarn praesens hortata fest] 
maiestas ut, omnibus fere tuis comitibus et ducibus non solum tacite mussantibus, sed 
etiam aperte timentibus, contra consilia hominum, contra haruspicum monita ipse per 
temet liberandae Urbis tempus venisse sentires ? 

(72) Zosimus says that the Constantinian army was made up of 9,000 infantry 
and 8,000 cavalry, consisting of barbarian prisoners of war, Germans, Celts, and 
Britons and that Maxentius' forces contained 170,000 infantry and 18,000 cavalry, 
made up of Italians, Carthaginians, and Sicilians (2.15.1 ff.). The Orator of 313 
{Pan. Lat ., 12 [9].3.3) notes that Constantine faced an army of 100,000 with fewer 
than 40,000 soldiers {ibid, 12 [9],5.1 ff.). Constantine had left three quarters of his 
army behind to guard the Rhine (Pan Lat., 12 [9].3.2 ff.). Lactantius Claims that 
Maxentius’ army was larger than Constantine’s forces because he had his father’s old 
army which had gone over to him from Severus as well as contingents which he had 
raised in North Africa {Mort. Pers., 44.2). 

Although it could be argued that the numerical superiority of the Maxentian forces 
in the conflict is just Constantinian Propaganda to make the emperor look like a 
single man against impossible odds, Zosimus’ remarks make it clear that this is 
probably not the case. Zosimus, an ardent pagan, tries to avoid praising Constantine 
if he can help it. Whenever he could, the author of the Nova Historia liked to find 
fault with the emperor. For example, he gleefully notes that Constantine’s taxes were 
so excessive that fathers were forced to hire out their daughters as prostitutes to pay 
their debts (2.38.3). It is our opinion that, although the actual number of troops 
involved may be dubious, Zosimus’ belief of Maxentius’ numerical superiority over 
the forces of Constantine is probably accurate. 

(73) Heiland writes, 

...wurde einer Konjunktion des Jupiter und des Saturn stets eine grosse 
Bedeutung beigelegt. Jupiter galt als glückbringender Stern, und zwar in noch 
höherem Grade als die Venus, er wird geradezu als der grosse Glücksstern 
bezeichnet. Saturn war ... der Stern des Weltschöpfers gewesen ... Mars ... ist 
der “hitziger” Planet, von dem sicher nichts Gutes zu erwarten ist. Nun standen 
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reasons that the alignment of the four planets was considered to be a 
bad omen. Such an alignment of the four planets is so rare that it has 
always been considered a disastrous occurrence; for example, the 
great bubonic plague was attributed to such an alignment in the 
constellation Aquarius on 20 March 1345 ( 74 ). Moreover, Capricom 
was considered to be the house of the malevolent planet Saturn which 
could only worsen the Situation. The decan ( 75 ) of Mars’ position was 
Mars itself; the decan of Jupiter’s and Satum’s Position was Jupiter 
itself. Therefore, no other planet had any influence on these three 
planets which would moderate this malevolent alignment. Venus was 
strongly influenced by them because it was in the house of Jupiter 
(Sagittarius) and Saturn was the decan. The Situation was compoun- 
ded by the fact that the Sun and Mercury were in conjunction in 
Scorpio which was the house of Mars where Mars was the decan (27 
October). In fact, the Anonymous Orator of 313 may have been 
alluding to the astronomical phenomenon when he wrote ... [t]ran- 
sacto enim metu adversi ominis et offensione revocata, utar libertate 
erga te nostri amoris, quem tune inter metus et rei publicae vota 
suspendimus (Pan. Lat., 12 [9],2.2). When the Orator mentioned the 
metus adversi ominis, he was probably indicating that Constantine had 
converted a hostile set of astrological signs into a positive force for his 
own use. Since we know that Constantine himself is said to have 
consulted the Neo-platonist Sopatros and Vettius Agorius Praetextatus 
about the proper date for the dedication of Constantinople later in his 
reign ( 76 ); he seemingly was attuned to the subject. At any rate, the 

die drei Planeten zusammen am Himmel! ... Der Glücksstern Jupiter war 
umgeben von den beiden Unglücksstemen Mars und Saturn, gegen die er 
natürlich nicht aufkommen konnte. Das war offenbar das adversum omen 
[italics ours] ... So gilt schon die Oppositionsstellung eines Planeten zur Sonne 
als ungünstig, ausserdem soll die Wirkung eines Planeten noch kräftiger 
ausfallen, wenn er in einem bestimmten Sternbild steht. Diese Bilder sind fiir 
den Mars den Skorpion, für den Jupiter der Schütze und für den Saturn der 
Steinbock. Das sind gerade die Sternbilder, in denen sich damals die Planeten 
besonders lange Zeit aufhielten, weil sie in ihnen rückläufige Bewegungen 
ausführten” (13-14). 

(74) Die Zeit , 16 March 1987, 14- 

(75) W. Gundel, Dekane und Dekansternbilder (Darmstadt, 1969), 81. 

(76) Lydus, De mens., 4.2. ([Bonn ed.], 1.52.10 ff.). Zonaras (13.3.6.) and 
Cedrenus (1.497.17 ff.) seem to be guilty of an anachronism because they claim the 
astrologer Vettius Valens was involved ; Valens apparently lived in the period of the 
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whole age was one when belief in the occult forces of magic and 
astrology was prevalent ( 77 ). The army seems to have been pagan in 
its make-up until late in Constantine’s reign ( 78 ), although Barnes has 
argued that this Statement may not be true ( 79 ). The footsoldiers and 
cavalrymen in the army were certainly common stock and would have 
noticed the adversum omen in the sky. 

In Order to counteract the adverse morale of his army caused by the 
mutterings of his entourage, the adversum omen, and the haruspicum 
monita, Constantine had to come up with a way of interpreting the 
signs in a manner favorable to himself. If Alfödi is correct — and the 
authors of this paper believe that he is — to say that the basis of 
Constantine’s religious convictions was success on earth ( 80 ), the 
emperor would not have had any hesitation in adopting a Christian 
interpretation for the adversum omen since the Orthodox Church, in 
general, disapproved of astrology and paganism ( 81 ). Looking at the 
Situation from the emperor’s pespective, this approach to the morale 
Problem made sense even if Orthodox Christianity was a minority 
force within the Roman world ( 82 ). How did Constantine get the 
message to his army ? Perhaps he did it in the manner described by 

Antonines (C. Diehl, “De quelques croyances byzantines sur la fin de Constantino- 
ple”, in BZ , 30 [1929-30], 193). Ensslin seems to be unaware of this fact and 
assumes that the astrologer lived during the reign of Constantine (W. Ensslin, RE ., 
8a, s.v. “Valens (9)”, col. 2130.54 ff.). 

(77) Jones, Later Roman Empire , 962. 

(78) Cod. Theod. y 7.20.2, Adclamatum est; Auguste Constantine, dii te nobis 
servent ; Jones, Later Roman Empire , 81. 

(79) Barnes notes that it is offen argued that Constantine's army remained pagan 
after 312 because of the acclamation it gave the emperor and his entourage 
mentioned in the Theodosian Code (7.20.2). He points out that the subscription 
(dal kai Mart, in civitate Vellovocorum Constantino VIet Constantino Caes. conss .) 
“contains a contradiction, since Constantine was nowhere near Beauvais on 
1 March 320 ; it may accordingly be proposed that the law was in fact issued on 
1 March 307 ...” ( Constantine and Eusebius , 309, n. 42). For additional details on 
this new dating, see T. D. Barnes, The New Empire of Diocletian and Constantine 
(Cambridge, 1982), 69, n. 102. At any rate, the new dating of this rescript would 
not have any effect on the arguments in this paper because at the time of the Battle 
of the Milvian Bridge the army of Constantine was still pagan. 

(80) Conversion, 21. 

(81) Jones, Later Roman Empire , 962. 

(82) Ibid. y 81 ; Barnes, however, rejects Jones’ contention and argues to the 
contrary ( Constantine and Eusebius , 191 ff.). 
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Lactantius at 44.5 : Commonitus est in quiete Constantinus. Even 
though the astronomical event had been visible for some time to both 
Constantine and the soldiers in his army, the emperor simply indica- 
ted to his troops that it was a not negative sign, but rather the caeleste 
signum dei. Lactantius does not mention the fact that the army could 
have seen the astronomical phenomenon in Order to avoid referring 
to the astrological significance of the event, although his reader is left 
with the impression that the caeleste signum dei itself was a matter of 
common knowledge because of the offhand manner in which the 
author mentions it. 

Constantine seems to have taken additional steps to ensure that 
Maxentius was seen in a bad light. Even though the latter was probably 
a Christian ( 83 ), Constantinian propagandists portrayed him as a 
tyrant who was addicted to the occult. Some sources mention only in 
vague terms Maxentius’ addiction to the occult ( 84 ), whereas others 
describe the gory details with intent to stress the tyrannical nature of 
the usurper. Newly bom babies ( 85 ) and lions ( 86 ) were said to be 
ripped open in Order for the tyrant to obtain victory. Even the 
Anonymous Orator of 313 gets into the act by noting how dependent 
Maxentius was on sacrifice ( 87 ). Such a character, from Constantine’s 
point of view, had to be overthrown. 

The ambiguity that surrounds the so-called caeleste signum dei also 
envelops his actions following the defeat of Maxentius. Although he 
had attributed his victory to Christ, the emperor did not take any 
immediate actions to make Christinaity the state religion, or, for that 
matter, become baptized himself. Probably because he was a political 
realist, he started the slow process of Christianization which would be 
completed by his sons. Signs of the change are visible as early as the 
winter of 312-313. 

When Constantine and Licinius met at Mediolanum to solemnize 
the marriage between the latter and Constantia ( 88 ), they drafted the 

(83) For a discussion of Maxentius’ religious Orientation and other literature on 
his background, see Creed, 98 ff. 

(84) Euseb., Hist. EccL, 9.9.3 ; Cedrenus, 1.474.6 ff 

(85) Theoph., AM 5803 (1.13.37 ff.); George Harmatolus, Chron. 3.177.6, 
PG, 110, 585 B ; Zonar., 13.1.9. 

(86) Euseb., Hist. Eccl , 8.14.5, VC, 1.36. 

(87) Pan. Lat , 12 (9). 14.3. 

(88) For a discussion of the marriage of Licinius and Constantia, see DiMaio, 
147 ff 
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text of a document, released by Licinius in Nicomedeia after he had 
defeated Maximinus Daia( 89 ), which is now known as the Edict of 
Milan ( 90 ). The text of the decree, with some differences in wor- 
ding ( 91 ), is preserved in both Greek and Latin ( 92 ). The first section 
of the edict granted general religious toleration to both Christians and 
pagans throughout the realms of both emperors ( 93 ), while the second 
portion granted Christians the freedom to assemble, to practice their 
religion, and to obtain reparations for the damage done to the 
Orthodox Church during the Diocletianic persecution ( 94 ). The edict 
makes it clear that neither emperor espoused Christianity. Licinius 
issued the edict on his own behalf and that of Constantine ( 95 ). The 
document was not formal in nature, but rather a series of letters to the 
magistrates in the provinces explaining the two emperors position 
toward Christianity ( 96 ). The existence of the edict is not as important 


(89) Lact., Mort. Pers., 48.1. 

(90) The Edict of Milan is discussed, for example, by Benjamin, RE, 4, col. 
1018.55 ff, O. Seeck, RE, 13, s.v. “Licinius (31a)", col. 222.37 ff. Idem, “Das 
sogennate Edikt von Mainland”, in Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 12 (1891), 
381 ff, B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church to A.D. 461 (Oxford, 1922), 1.529 ff, 
H. Gregoire, “Licinius’ Fiscal and religious Policy", in Byzantion, 13 (1937), 
551 ff, J. P. Knipfing, “Religious Toleration During the Early Part of the Reign of 
Constantine the Great”, in Catholic Historical Review, ns. 4 (1925), 494 ff, Norman 
H. Baynes, “Two Notes on the Great Persecution”, in Classical Quarterly, 18 
(1924), 193 ff, MacMullen, Constantine, 93 ff, and Jones, Constantine , 85 ff. 

(91) The differences in the two texts are discussed by Moreau, De la mort, 
2.457 ff 

(92) Euseb., Hist. EccL , 10.5.4 ff.; Lact., Mort: Pers., 48.2 ff ; the Eusebian 
text (10.52) contains a prologue that is not in the text of Lactantius. 

(93) Lact., Mort. Pers., 48.2-6 ; Euseb., Hist. EccL, 10.5.4 ff. 

(94) Lact., Mort. Pers., 48.7-12 ; Euseb., Hist. EccL, 10.5.7 ff 

(95) Although Licinius issued the edict (Lact., Mort. Pers., 48.1 ff), the 
preamble of the document contains the names of both emperors (Euseb., Hist. EccL , 
10.5.4; Lact., Mort. Pers., 48.2). 

(96) Baynes, Constantin, 72 ff ; Seeck, on the other hand, has argued that the 
edict never existed and the document that Licinius issued only pertained to the east 
and not the whole empire ( ZKG, 12 [1891], 381 ff). If Seeck’s contention is 
accepted, one has to explain the fact that both emperor’s names are in the preamble 
of the document. 

Most recently Creed has noted, “[t]here is little doubt that Seeck is in the main 
right; Christianity had been tolerated in the West ever since the accession to power 
of Constantine and Maxentius ..., the restitution of property to the Church was 
already being actively pursued ..., and there is no reason to doubt that the provisions 
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as the fact that both emperors had started in motion a policy of 
evenhanded treatment of both the Orthodox and pagan elements of the 
empire’s population. This trend was continued in a whole string of 
legal rescripts which upgraded the Orthodox population’s Status in the 
empire ( 97 ). Again, however, Constantine’s own personal, religious 
Position is far from clear. 

One cannot say whether Constantine was a Christian or a pagan. 
The emperor seems to have employed Christian and pagan symbolism 
throughout his reign. The inscription on the emperor’s triumphal arch, 
which was constructed on Orders of the Roman Senate before the 
emperor’s visit in 315 ( 98 ) is typical; it ascribed Constantine’s victory 
over Maxentius to the emperor’s instinctu divinitatis("). This phrase 
would appear to be so vague that it would not offend either the 
Orthodox or the pagan faction of Constantine’s court ( 10 °). 

This studied ambiguity can even be found in both the coinage and 
imperial Propaganda of the period. Although Constantine apears to 
have added the Chi-Rho to his coinage as early as 315 ( 101 ), the 

of the edict of Galerius ... were being enforced by Licinius. But on its own evidence 
the letter is concemed to apply policies agreed by Constantine and Licinius at Milan 
to the former subjects of Maximin” (122). 

(97) For a discussion of Constantine’s pro-Christian legislation, see DiMaio, 
143, 145 ff., and Krautheimer, 36 ff. 

(98) Smith, Constantine the Great, 115 ; Richardson, however, has argued that 
the arch was not completed until 326 (L. Richardson, “The Date and the Program 
of the Arch of Constantine”, in Archaeologia Classica, 27 [ 1975], 72-78). 

(99) ILS , 694. 

(100) Krautheimer, 37, 131, note 27 ; Krautheimer points out that L’Orange has 
forcefully argued that the inscription is actually a reference to the pagan gods who 
are represented on the arch (H.-P. L’Orange, Der spätantike Bildschmuck des 
Konstantinsbogen [Berlin, 1939], 176 ff.). In our opinion, although L’Orange’s idea 
is intriguing, it ignores the fact that many of the sculptures that make up the arch 
were actually taken from earlier monuments of the Trajanic and Hadrianic period 
and adapted for Constantine’s own use (Chester G. Starr, Civilization and the 
Caesars: The fntellectual Revolution in the Roman Empire [New York, 1965], 285). 
Certainly the members of the Senate were smart enough to be able to teil the 
difference between the gods of the earlier period and Sol Invictus of the third and 
fourth Century. 

(101) A. Alföldi, “The Initials of Christ on the Helmet of Constantine”, in 
Studies in Roman Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson, 
Paul Colemen-Norton (ed.) (Freeport, NY, 1969), 303 ff., [dem, “The Helmet of 
Constantine with the Christian Monogram”, in Journal of Roman Studies , 22 
(1932), 11 ff.; Christian symbols on Constantine’s coinage is discussed by Vogt, 
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representation of Sol Invictus as the divus comes Augusti appears on 
the emperor’s coinage as late as the 320s. ( 102 ). The Anonymous 
Orator of 313 speaks of a nameless supreme deity( 103 ). One even 
finds many of the emperor’s actions conceming the foundation of 
Constantinople cloaked in ambiguity. 

The dedication ceremonies occurred on 11 May ( 104 ) 330 ( 105 ) and 
were elaborate. There was a procession around the Hippodrome ; 
soldiers dressed in white and holding candles, acted as a honor guard 
for a huge gilded Statue of Constantine, which had an effigy of Tyche 
in its right hand. The emperor is said to have watched the ceremony 
in his box ( 106 ). In addition to the pompa circensis, another procession 
escorted a bronze statue of the emperor to the Forum of Constantine, 
when it was placed on a porphyry column ( 107 ). The procession was 
led by the Cubicularii and the Silentarii ( m ). 

Was the city Christian or pagan in nature ? Scholars do not seem 
to agree ( 109 ). A hybrid ceremony would have been advantageous to 


in RAC, 3, col. 325, A. Alföldi, Conversion, 17, Idem, “Hoc signo victor eris: 
Beiträge der Bekehrung Konstantins des Grossen”, in Pisciculi .- Studien zur religion 
und Kultur des Altertums (Festschrift für F. Dölger), (Münster, 1939), 3 ff., and K. 
Kraft, “Das Silbermedaillon Constantins des Grossen mit dem Christusmonogram 
auf dem Helm”, in Jahrbuch für Numismatik und Geldgeschichte, 5-6 (1955), 151 ff. 

Braun, however, has argued that the coinage of Constantine cannot be used as 
proof of Constantine’s conversion to Christianity ; he, in particular, finds fault with 
those such as Alföldi who argue that the Chi-Rho was which on the coinage of the 
emperor (P. Bruun, “The Christian Signs on the Coins of Constantine”, in Are tos, 
n.s. 3 [1962], 5-35). 

(102) Krautheimer, 31-32. 

(103) E.g., Pan. Lat, 12 (9).2.4-5, 16.2, 26.1 ff 

(104) Zonar., 13.3.5; Cedrenus, 1.497.21; Chron. P, ann., 330 
(1.529.15 ff.); Hesychius Milesius, 42 (= FHG, 4.154 = [T. Preger, (ed.), 
Scriptores originum Constantinopolitinarum, (Leipzig, 1901-1907), 1.18.4]),- 
Pseudo-Codinus, 55 (= SOC, 2.143.5): Idahus, Des. cons. ann., 330, PL, 51, 
908. 

(105) Jerome, Chron. ann., 2345 (Helm, 232); Malalas, 1.319.20. 

(106) Ibid, 1.322.9 ff. (= Chron. P., ann., 330 [ 1.530.1 ff.]); the ceremony was 
continued for years until it was repressed by the Emperor Theodosius ( Pat. Cons. 
[=SOC, 1.21.41 ff.]). 

(107) Flapaardaeu; cruvtopoi xpovixal ap. Pat. Const. (= SOC, 1.56.1 ff.); for 
a discussion of this statue, see infra, p. 31 ff. of this article. 

(108) The napaaräaeiq Claims that a certain Olbianus was the city prefect in 
330, although it was actually Ablavius at the time (T. Preger, “Konstantinos- 
Helios”, in Hermes, 36 (1901), 465). 

(109) Lathoud and Maurice argued years ago that the dedication of 330 was 
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Constantine because it would satisfy both pagan and Christian factions 
in his court. Pagan elements included the horoscope of the city ( no ) 
and the small Statue of Tyche in the hands of the statue of Constantine. 
Christian authors themselves are unclear about the dedication of the 
city ( H1 ). This religious ambiguity also surrounds the establishment of 
Constantinople’s pomerium ( n2 ). 

In our opinion, the greatest physical example of the religious 
ambiguity of the emperor was the statue of himself, which the emperor 
had erected on a porphyry column in the Queen of Cities ( 113 ). Plans 
for this project may have been formulated as early as 325, although 
actual construction did not begin until 328 ( 114 ). The column itself 

Christian, while any earlier ceremony would have been pagan (D. Lathoud, “La 
consecration et la dedicace de Constantinople”, in Echos d'Orient, 24 [1925], 
192 ff. ; J. Maurice, Constantin le Grand: iorigine de la civilisation chretienne , 
[Paris, 1924], 214). Frolow has contended that the Services were originally pagan, 
but later became corrupted by Christian tradition (A. Frolow, “La dedicace de 
Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine”, in Revue de VHlstoire des Religions , 127 
[ 1944], 79-85). Dagron presents the most balanced view by claiming that there were 
both pagan and Christian elements in the ceremony (G. Dagron, Naissance dune 
capitale: Constantinople et ses institutions de 330 ä 451 [Paris, 1974], 41 ff.). 

(110) For a discussion of Constantine’s feelings on astrology, see supra, p. 22 ff. 

(111) Eusebius Claims that the city was dedicated to the God of the martyrs ( VC , 
3.48); Sozomen argues that the city was dedicated to Christ (Hist. EccL, 2.3.7); 
Zonaras Claims that it was dedicated to the Theotokos (13.3.4.). 

Frolow has cogently argued that the Greek Church developed the tradition in its 
hymnography and that it was picked up, in later years, by historians (A. Frolow, 
RHK, 127 [1944], 69 ff.). 

(112) According to Philostorgius, Constantine establised the city’s boundaries by 
walking around it with a spear in his hand. When a retainer asked the emperor how 
large the pomerium would be, Constantine is said to have answered ewq äv 6 
e/utpoadev orfj. Constantine did not specify what power was leading him ( Hist. 
Eccl , 2.9 [Bidez, 21]). 

(113) This statue of the emperor is discussed, for example, by Krautheimer, 
62 ff., Vogt, RAC. , 3, col. 350 ff. Idem , Constantin , 260 ff., Smith, Constantine the 
Great , 236 ff., Dagron, 3 ff., R. Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke (Berlin-Leipzig, 
1932), 140, L. BrLhier, “Constantin et la fondation de Constantinople”, in Revue 
Historique , 119 (1915), 262 ff., and Lathoud, £0, 23 (1924), 298 ff. 

(114) The Chronicon Paschale dates the erection of the prophyry pillar to 328 
(ann., 328 [1.528.10 ff.]); George Harmatolus notes that the column took three 
years to be moved from Rome to Constantinople because of its size and weight 
( Chron. y 4.180.2, PG , 110, 605B ff.). If he is correct, than the transfer of the pillar 
would have to be dated to 325 since the erection of the pillar seems to have occurred 
in 328. 
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must have been completed by mid-May 330, since Constantine’s 
Statue was placed on top of the column during the dedication of the 
city ( u5 ). The Statue stayed in place some 800 years. During the reign 
of Alexius Comnenus ( 116 ) on 15 April in the year 1100 or 1101 ( 117 ), 
high winds overtumed the Statue ; those in the vicinity were killed by 
falling fragments of the sculpture ( 118 ). 

The nature of the statue itself is far from unclear. Whether the statue 
was of Constantine or of Apollo is unclear in the sources ( 119 ). It is 
known, however, that the work faced toward the east ( 12 °) ; its head 
was surrounded by seven rays ( 121 ). Tradition says that these rays were 
actually the nails which held Jesus to the cross ( l22 ). The statue held 
a lance in its right hand ; this spear was later replaced with a 
sceptre ( 123 ). In the statue’s left hand was a bronze globe ( 124 ). 

Many traditions, Christian and pagan, began to surround this 
monument. The Palladium is said to have been placed under the 
column ( 125 ). Philostorgus Claims that prayers and sacrifices were 

(115) Supra , p. 29 ff. 

(116) Zonar., 13.3.27. 

(117) Codinus says that the statue feil on April 5th in the twentieth year of the 
reign of Alexius Comnenus {De orig. [2.15.13 ff.]). Since Alexius’ reign is always 
said to have staited in 1081, the statue feil in 1100 or 1101, depending on what time 
of year Alexius ascended the throne. 

(118) Zonar., 18.26.21 ff ; Anna Comnena, 12.4.5 (2.140.21 ff). 

(119) Various sources indicate that the sculpture was one of Apollo, which the 
emperor set up in his own name (Zonar., 143.3.25 ; Pat. Const. , 45 [= SOC, 
2.174.8 ff.]); Cedrenus, 2.742.16 ff.; Anna Comnena, 12.4.5 [2.149.21 ff.]), or 
an effigy of Constantine himself (Socrates, Hist. Eccl , 1.17, PG ., 67, 120C ; 
Cedrenus, 1.518.4 ff., 564.22; Philostorgius, Hist Eccl. , 2.17 [Bidez, 28]; 
Hesychius Milesius, 41 [= FHG, 4.154 = SOG 1.17.14 ff.] ; Chron. Pam., 328 
[1.528.10 ff.]; Niceph. Calus., Hist. Eccl. , 7.49, PG, 145, 1325; Malalas, 
1.320.11 ; Theoph., AM, 5821 [ 1.28.23 ff]). 

(120) Anna Comnena, 12.4.5 ff. (2.149.21 ff.). 

(121) Malalas, 1.312.12 (= Chron. P., ann ., 328 [1.518.12 ff.]); George 
Harmatolus, Chron., 4.180.2, PG, 110, 605B ff. 

(122) Zonar., 13.2.26 ; Pat. Const., 2.45 (= SOC, 2.174.10 ff.). 

(123) Cedrenus notes that the statue held a lance in its right hand which was 
destroyed during an earthquake (1.656.4); in later years it was replaced by a sceptre 
(Anna Comnena, 12.4.5. [2.149.21 ff]). 

(124) Ibid. 

(125) Procop., Bell Goth .., 1.15; Malalas, 1.320.14; Chron. P., ann., 328 
(1.528.13 ff.); Zonaras says that Constantine set up the Palladium in the Forum 
(13.3.7); this vestige of paganism linked the “New” Rome with the “Old” Rome. 
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offered to the statue ( 126 ). There is also a tradition that Christian relics 
were buried under the column ( 127 ). The diversity as well as the nature 
of the evidence has led to endless speculation about the statue ( 128 ). 
The ambiguity of the Situation is obvious. Both pagan and Christian 
elements are in the tradition. Constantine was not above appropriating 
pieces of art and putting his own name on them ; as was noted above, 
he did this when the Arch of Constantine was constructed ( 129 ). Since 
Constantine did worship Sol Invictus , it is probable that the statue was 
of Apollo, but that the emperor put his own name on it to satisfy 
various factions of his court. In fact, the ambiguity of the Situation is 
underlined by the presence of the Palladium and the remnants of the 
true cross in the foundation of the porphyry column. While the 
Palladium linked the emperor and the city to the “Old Rome”, the 
cross of Jesus joined the ruler and his realm to Christianity, the rising 
force in his empire. Perhaps Dagron summed it up best when he 
wrote, il ne s’agit pas tant de christianisme et de paganisme que 

(126) Hist. Eccl , 2.17 (Bidez, 28); Theodoretus refers to these sacrifices, 
although his references is vague (Hist. Eccl., 1.34). Malalas (1.320.18) and the 
Chronicon Paschale (ann., 328 [ 1.528.16 ff.]) refer to bloodness sacrifices and may 
well be speaking of the sacrifices that Philostorgius mentions. Lietzmann has argued 
that the Ovaia ävaipaxtoq refer to the Christian liturgy ( Geschichte der Alten Kirche , 
[Berlin, 1938], 3.135). Frolow pointed out that both references actually refer to the 
dedication ceremonies involving Tyche and, for that reason, Lietzmann’s arguments 
lack validity (RHU 127 [1944], 79, 83). 

(127) These relics included the true cross (Socrates, Hist. Eccl. , 1.17, PG , 67, 
120B ff.), the baskets used by Jesus to störe the bread fragments from the feasts of 
the four and five thousand (Cedrenus, 1.518.7 ff.), the bread fragments themselves, 
the two robbers’ crosses, and the jar of sacred myrrh (Hesychius Milesius, 1.41 
[ = SOC , 1.17.13 ff. (the apparatus criticus thereon)]). Frolow cites additional 
evidence and notes that the number of Christian relics under the column increased 
as the years went on (RHR, 127 [ 1944], 77, notes 1-2). This list of relics may well 
have been compiled by Byzantine writers to offset the pagan traditions about 
Constantine. 

(128) Stressing the evidence of the pagan tradition and the claim that Constan¬ 
tine had erected a statue of Apollo, Preger concluded the emperor allowed himself 
to be portrayed as Helios ( Hermes , 36 [1901], 459 ff.). Preger’s hypothesis has 
gained the wide acceptance of many scholars. Karayannopulos rejected this theory 
and argued that Constantine slowly drifted away from paganism and gradually 
moved toward Christianity. He also noted that Preger seemed to down play the value 
of the Christian evidence (I. Karayannopulos, “Konstantin der Grosse und der 
Kaiserkult”, in Historia, 5 [1956], 352-353). 

(129) Supra, n. 100. 
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du Constantin palen et du Constantin chretien ... les reliques chretien- 
nes et les symboles pai'ens sont reunis dans sa statue, en lui n’existent 
pas les oppositions et les exclusives que l’histoire moderne croit 
reconnaitre entre les religions: elles ne sont ici que des garanties 
cumulees” ( 13 °). 

There is a common thread that runs throughout all the physical and 
literary evidence which deals with Constantine’s political and religious 
stance after the events of 312. Constantine did nothing to stop the 
linkage in his subjects’ minds between himself and Sol Imictus. This 
is not unusual since both Hellenistic kings and Roman emperors made 
use of the same rhetoric ( m ). In fact, the linkage could be stretched 
to include Christ. Although such an action may have bothered the 
strictly Orthodox who may have been scandalized by it, it apparently 
did not bother Eusebius of Caesarea who, on a number of occasions, 
spoke of the emperor in terms that could be applied to Helios ( 132 ). 
Eusebius clearly realized that Constantine was gradually laying the 
foundations for a Christian empire ; the modus operandi that the 
emperor was using was surely smoother than an abrupt transition. 

Constantine’s own vision of Christianity as well as the religious 
syncretism of the period allowed the emperor to act as he did. To 
Constantine, Christ, Sol Invictus, and his own person were closely 
linked. What Constantine wanted, Christ wanted ( 133 ). It does not 
matter when the conversion of Constantine occurred, only that it did 
occur. We do know, after all, that by the time of his death the emperor 
believed enough in the new religion to be baptized. Thus, the process 
that began at the Milvian Bridge in 312 was certainly completed by 


(130) 42. 

(131) Krautheimer, 61-63. 

(132) VC, 1.2., 1.34, 3.10. 

(133) Krautheimer writes that this was a concept “... deeply rooted in the 
Hellenistic tradition, of the ruler and the god being linked to one another in a 
particular and personal interaction. The god had taken his abode in the king ; or the 
Invincible Sun, Sol Invictus, and the emperor were interchangeable magnitudes, the 
god being the emperor’s double and heavenly protector... Constantine would have 
seen Christ not only as the ruler of mankind, but as his own personal godhead ... 
[H]e would have seen himself as an earthly double of Christ... Christ the Logos 
rules in heaven as the Father’s regent... From there He guided the emperor’s 
policies and every Step. Thus divinely guided from above, Constantine rules below 
as regent...” (66-67). 
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337, although it is impossible to chart in specific detail its exact 
course. 

In conclusion, we have attempted to show in this paper that 
Constantine’s vision of 312 has a basis in astronomical fact, although 
the emperor interpreted the event to suit his own needs. Additionally 
an attempt has been made to establish the account of Lactantius as 
the best sources of Information on Constantine’s vision. What were 
perceived to be errors in the Latin writer’s narrative are not; in fact, 
these so-called mistakes of Lactantius can be explained if the reader 
examines the text of the writer closely. The ambiguity that surrounds 
the vision of 312 also surrounds most of Constantine’s actions 
throughout the rest of his reign; this intentional ambiguity was 
probably exploited by the emperor in Order to stabilize the new 
religious political system he was developing. Paganism no longer 
seemed able to serve the govemment; perhaps Christianity could. The 
emperor probably realized that an abrupt change in religious under- 
pinnings of the empire would fail; for that reason, he took the gradual 
approach. 


APPENDIX 

The Eusebian Tradition of Constantine’s Vision of the Cross 


The Eusebian version of Constantine’s vision of the cross contained in the 
Vita Constantini (’ 34 ) gave rise to a myriad of different accounts of the 
apparition of the sequence of events that occurred in 312. The following 
narrative will attempt to weave many of the diverse texts into a cohesive and 
comprehensible account. This account is not meant to be all inclusive ; 
rather, it is only to serve as a general introduction to the topic. 

The vision occurred around noon ( 13S ) or the sixth hour( 136 ). The cross 


(134) 1.28 ff. 

(135) John of Rhodes, Artemii Passio, 45 (Bidez, 7) ; Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 
1.2, PG, 67, 37A-B ; Zonar., 13.1.10; Theophylact. Bulgar., Passio XVMartyr., 
3, PG., 126, 157B; Ign. Sel., Vita Constantini et Helenae, 15 (Ioannou [ed.], 
1884, 178). 

(136) Synopsis, 42.7 ff; Theoph., AM, 5802 (1.14.1 ff) (=Cedrenus, 
1.474.14); Philostorgius notes that the cross was seen in the eastem part of the sky 
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itself was a pillar of light ( 137 ). It is said to have glowed like fire( 138 ), or 
a rainbow( 139 ). The celestial cross was surrounding with, or made of, 
stars ( 140 ). Most Greek sources, without indicating the language of the 
inscription, Claim that it read ev rovrq) vixa( H] ). Several sources, however, 
state that the inscription was in Latin ( I42 ). Rufinus preserves a Version of 
it in both languages, probably because his source, Eusebius, wrote in 
Greek ( 143 ). 

Later sources added many details to the Eusebian Version of the vision. 
Rufinus ( 144 ) and Sozomen ( I45 ) write that a chorus of angels appeared and 
told Constantine that he would be victorious if he used the sign of the cross 
in battle. Later in his narrative, Sozomen inserts the account of Eusebius 
conceming the vision of the cross ( 146 ). Ignatius of Selymbria Claims that the 
voice of Jesus was heard amidst clashes of thunder, proclaiming the power 
of Constantine ( l47 ). In addition to the Eusebian and Lactantian visions, 
there are a number of other traditions about Constantine’s vision of the cross. 
According to one, Constantine saw the vision for the first time while fighting 


without giving any indication of the time of day when it appeared ( Hist. Eccl., 1.6 
[Bidez, 7]). 

(137) Socrates, Hist. Eccl. , 1.2, PG, 67, 37A ff.; other sources say that it was 
made of light ( Acts of Metro, and Alex. ap. Photium, PG, 104, 108A ; Synopsis, 
42.7 ff. ; Theoph., AM , 5802 [1.14.2 ff.] [^Cedrenus, 1.474.14 ff.] ; Chron. P, 
ann., 311 [1.520.18 ff.]). 

(138) Rufinus, (Euseb.) Hist. Eccl., 9.9 (=J. B. Aufhauser, Konstantins 
Kreuzvision [Bonn, 1911], 4). 

(139) Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl., 1.6 (Bidez, 7). 

(140) Zonar., 13.1.10; Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl., 1.6 (Bidez, 7) ; John of 
Rhodes, Artemii Pass io, 45 (Bidez; 7); Synopsis, 42.10 ; Theophylact. Bulgar., 
Passio XV Martyr., 3, PG, 126, 157B; Ign. Sel., Cedrenus, 1.474.14 ff. 

(141) Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 1.2, PG, 67, 37A-B; Acts of Metro, and Alex. ap. 
Photium, PG, 104, 108A-B; Theoph., AM, 5802 (1.14.3) (= Cedrenus, 
1.474.15 ff.); Ign. Sel., Vita Constantini et Helenae, 15 (Ioannou [ed.], 1884, 
178). 

(142) Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl., 1.6 (Bidez, 7); John of Rhodes, Artemii 
Passio, 45 (Bidez, 7); Zonar., 13.1.10; Chron. P., ann., 311 (1.520.20). 

(143) (Euseb.) hist. Eccl., 9.9, Constantine, rovrw vixa; quod est: in hoc vince 
(■ Aufhauser, 4); at least one later account seems to derive his account from 
Rufinus. Sozomen went directly to Rufinus (Hist. Eccl., 1.3.1 ff., Kwvoravrive, ev 
rovy v(xa) 

(144) (Euseb.) Hist. Eccl., 9.9 (- Aufhauser, 4). 

(145) Hist. Eccl., 1.3.1 ff. 

(146) Ibid, 1.3.2 ff. 

(147) Vita Constantini et Helenae, 15 (Ioannou [ed.], 1884, 178). 
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barbarians ( 148 ). It should be obvious that, although Eusebius* narrative 
served as the foundation of other versions of Constantine’s Vision, later 
authors did not hesitate to change internal detail to suit their own needs or 
whims. The reader will realize that the derivative accounts will generally differ 
from the Eusebian narrative. 
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(148) Some sources vaguely note that the emperor saw the vision while he was 
engaging barbarian hordes (Malalas, 1.316.6 ff.; Optasia Konstantinou tou 
megalou [ = Aufhauser, 19]). Leo the Deacon indicates that the barbarian tribes 
involved were the Scythians {Hist, 8.9 [ = CSHB, 1.138.18 ff.]); the Vita 
Constantini (Patmos MS, 179) argues remarkably enough that Constantine was 
fighting Britons on the Danube at the time (4.1 ff. [F. Halkin (ed.), Analecta 
Bollandiana, 77 [ 1959], 78]); this variant tradition is dated to 7 January 311 by 
the Vita or 313 by the Optasia Konstantinou tou megalou (= Aufhauser, 19). 



THE LIFE AND IDEOLOGY 
OF BYZANTINE WOMEN: 

A FURTH ER NOTE ON CONVENTIONS 
OF BEHAVIOUR AND SOCIAL REALITY 
AS REFLECTED IN ELEVENTH 
AND TWELFTH CENTURY HISTORICAL SOURCES 


Much recent work has started to illuminate the obscurity in which 
hitherto scholars have left Byzantine women and their lifestyle ('), and 
attempted to define their role and Status in Byzantine society as well 
as the ideology which shaped their lives ( 2 ). Studies on their educa- 
tion ( 3 ), literary patronage ( 4 ), legal Status ( 5 ), monastic founda- 

(1) See for example Charles Diehl, Byzantine Empresses (London, 1927), and 
Figures Byzantines (Paris, 1939) ; Louis Brehier, Le monde byzantin : la civilisation 
byzantine (Paris, 1950), 10-12 ; Sp. Lambros, “ H yvvr} napä roig BvCavnvolq”, 
in Neoq EXXvopvrjßwv, 17 (1923), 259 f. See also Ph. Koukoules, BvCavrivwvßiog 
xai noXmaßoq, II (2) (Athens, 1955) ; and J. Grosdidier de Matons, “La femme 
dans 1’empire byzantin”, in Histoire mondiale de la femme , III (Paris, 1967), 11-43. 
Brehier beiieved women to be in a subservient position, while Lambros thought them 
treated with respect and reverence. 

(2) Particularly important are Angeliki E. Laiou, “The Role of Women in 
Byzantine Society”, in Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik (= JOB), 31/1 
(1981), 233-260 and “Addendum to the Report on the Role of Women in Byzantine 
Society”, in JOB , 32/1 (1982), 198-203. See also H. N. Angelomatis-Tsouga- 
rakis, “Women in the Society of the Despotate of Epirus”, in JOB , 32/2 (1982), 
473-480 and Judith Herrin, “In Search of Byzantine Women”, in Three Ävenues of 
Approach , in Images of Women in Antiquity , ed., Averil Cameron and Amelie 
Kuhrt (London/Canberra, 1983), 167-189. 

(3) See Alice-Mary M. Talbot, “ßluestocking Nuns: Intellectual Life in the 
Convents of Late Byzantium”, in Okeanos: Harvard Ukrainian Studies VII (Essays 
Presented to Ihor Sevcenko) (Cambridge, Mass., 1984), 604-18 and Angela C. 
Hero, “Irene-Eulogia Choumnaina Palaiologina Abbess of the Convent of Philan- 
thropos Soter in Constantinople”, in Byzantinische Forschungen , 9 (1985), 
119-147. 

(4) See Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, “Western Infiltration of the Byzantine Aristo- 
cracy : Some Suggestions”, in The Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries, ed. 
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tions ( 6 ), and political influence ( 7 ) have clarified the details of their 
lives and the image to which Byzantine women related — an image for 
which their own typika and writings have contributed much valuable 
evidence ( 8 ) - and aristocratic and imperial women such as Irene 
Dukaina in the twelfth Century and Theodora Synadene, Theodora 
Palaiologina and Irene Choumnaina in the fourteenth in particular 
have left evidence both for their spiritual and temporal priorities and 
for the material wealth and independence of female members of the 
imperial family during the late Byzantine period. This study is, 
however, primarily concemed with the ideology which is reflected in 
portraits of women and descriptions of their lifestyle and the 
conventions of behaviour and thought which are attributed to them : 
in particular, with the Convention of seclusion as a suitable lifestyle for 
women and the relationship of this convention to its practice within 
the social reality of the time. 

While it is but natural that imperial woman dominate our awareness 
of women’s Status in Byzantium ( 9 ), whose lifestyle would have 


Michael Angold (Bar International Series, 221 ; Oxford, 1984), 202-210 and see 
below n. 98. 

(5) Most comprehensive is the study of Joelle Beauchamp, “La Situation juri- 
dique de la femme ä Byzance”, in Cahiers de Civilisation Medievale , 20 (1977), 
145-176. 

(6) Angeliki E. Laiou, “Observations on the Life and Ideology of Byzantine 
Women”, in Byzantinische Forschungen , 9 (1985), 59-102 ; Alice-Mary Talbot, 
“Late Byzantine Nuns: By Choice or Necessity”, in Ibid. y 103-117 ; Anne Marie 
Weyl Carr, “Women and Monasticism in Byzantium: Introduction from an Art 
Historian”, in Ibid. , 1-15 ; Hero, op. cit ., 119-147 ; and Alice-Mary M. Talbot, “A 
comparison of the Monastic Experience of Byzantine Men and Women”, in Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review , 30 (1985), 1-20. See also Dorothy De F. Abrahamse, 
“Women's Monasticism in the Middle Byzantine Period : Problems and Prospects”, 
in Byzantinische Forschungen , 9 (1985), 35-58. 

(7) See for example, Margaret Mullett, “The ‘Disgrace’ of the Ex-Basilissa 
Maria”, in Byzantinoslavica , 45 (1984), 202-11. A general historical summary is 
given by Joseph Gill, “Matrons and Brides of Fourteenth Century Byzantium”, in 
Byzantinische Forschungen , 9 (1985), 39-56. Laiou, “Addendum”, 199 speaks of 
the “high participation of women of the dominant dass in politics” after the eleventh 
Century. 

(8) See especially Laiou, “Observations*’, 60 who uses texts in the writing of 
which women participated or which they themselves wrote “to establish the 
Parameters of the female mentality”. 

(9) The concentration of Byzantine history on the Imperial family has, in many 
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differed greatly from that of their more lowly sisters, it is likely at least 
that the ideology expressed through them is representative of their 
society as a whole : that certainly in part they speak for the opinions 
and expectations and conventional attitudes of Byzantine women in 
general. Similarly, the fact that the historical evidence predominantly 
concems the wealthy and literate classes, and in particular the imperial 
family, does not aflfect the validity of this approach, in which the 
treatment of the material may be said to be influenced as much by the 
readership and their expectations as by the subjects of the historial 
documents. Valuable information regarding women and the ideology 
which conditioned their behaviour can be adduced not merely from 
the handful of their own wills and typika, and the odd literary 
production such as the Alexiad — where for once a woman challenged 
male authors on their own terms — which, while of inestimable 
significance, are but few and far between, but also from their presen- 
tation in historical sources. Not only do these sources describe social 
reality through Byzantines eyes, they also provide specific evidence for 
Byzantine attitudes towards women and their role, through the 
conventions of thought and behaviour attributed to them by historians 
and, at second hand, by those surrounding them — husbands, children 
and outside observers — as related in the sources. The conventional 
ideology which influenced this picture need not, of course, bear any 
close relation to social reality in specific cases, and frequently it does 
not; this lack of objectivity in historical sources, is, however, a feature 
frequently observed in Byzantine historical writings, where suitability 
of treatment, rather than objective reality, guides authors as they 
themselves recognise ( 10 ), while imperial iconography and literary 


cases, led to misconception of Byzantine social reality. For the way modern 
historians have been “seduced by the ‘grandes dames et belles dames’ of Byzantium 
in a way that is both misleading and deceptive for any study of women in general”, 
see Herrin, op. cit ., 167 f. 

(10) Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum , ed. I. Thum (Berlin, 1973), pref., 
"... each of them put forward his own topic, the one praising an Emperor, another 
blaming a patriarch, the third lauding a friend — all carrying into effect their 
individual purpose under the guise of history ... and as they differ violently in the 
accounts which they give they have filled their listeners with vertigo and disturbance” 
(translated by P. J. Alexander, “Secular Biography at Byzantium”, in Speculum, 15 
(1940), 196). 
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descriptions of Emperors and their families are generally subject to the 
distortions of flattery and caricature ("). 

What, therefore, were the stereotypes of behaviour attributed to 
Byzantine women, and to what extent are they shown in our sources 
as being a feature of “real life” ? Many Byzantine women, especially 
in the late Byzantine period, were extremely wealthy and frequently 
handled and administered their own property, implying their potential 
power, both social and political, within both family and state. Their 
wielding of such power is uncontestable. Yet the normal behavioural 
conventions and appropriate social concepts associated with this so 
often disregarded moiety of Byzantine civilisation are quite otherwise : 
whatever the social reality, it becomes obvious that women were seen 
to be retiring, shy, fond of seclusion and modest to an extreme, 
devoted to their families and household and religious duties. The 
“women’s quarters”, that elusive feature of Byzantine life, here has its 
role. But it becomes clear that, whatever the ideology, the stereotype 
certainly did not fit the reality. For this, the most valuable source is 
Michael Psellos, whose picture of high life at court in the eleventh 
Century can be paralleled by his descriptions of both his mother and 
daughter, in which, whatever the reality, he, like Anna Komnena in 
her account of her imperial parents, must be painting an ideal of 
Personality and behaviour, and attributing to the women of his family 
all the Byzantine concepts of female perfection. 

The conventions of description and treatment in historical and 
biographical sources, like those of theology and legislation which 
refect the prevailing official ideological models of correct behaviour, 
portray an ideology which both shaped and was shaped by Byzantine 
civilisation : while noted ( 12 ), they are however often regarded only as 


(11) B. Baldwin, “Physical Descriptions of Byzantine Emperors”, in Byzantion, 
51 (1981), 8 f. For such descriptions see also C. Head, “Physical Descriptions of 
the Emperors in Byzantine Historical Writing”, in Byzantion, 50 (1980), 226-240. 
Such literary portraits have been compared to police descriptions of wanted men (R. 
Browning, “Homer in Byzantium”, in Viator, 6 (1975), 28). 

(12) Laiou, “The Role of Women in Byzantine Society”, 233, “The Byzantines, 
normally reluctant to recognise and accept change, were even more conservative 
than usual in what concemed women. The narrative sources are replete with topoi 
when they treat the subject of women, thereby obscuring or distorting reality”; and 
see also Laiou, “Addendum to the report on the Role of Women in Byzantine 
Society”, 198-203. 
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an impediment to a proper understanding of “social reality” ( 13 ). But 
while it is dangerous to accept conventions as reality, it is equally so 
to ignore their implications for historical truth, and indeed these very 
conventions clarify the role assigned to women by society and by 
themselves, as well as highlighting the contrast between what was 
expected and what, by deduction, actually was, and are often at 
variance with women’s social and familial functions, of which the most 
obvious manifestation is their marriageability. The ideals of theology 
— virginity, celibacy and asceticism — seldom appear to have had any 
distinct influence upon Byzantine sexual relationships after the early 
centuries, though lip-service is often paid to the superiority of the 
celibate life. Except by theologians, virginity and celibacy are not 
generally regarded as suitable alternatives to matrimony for young 
people, especially in the imperial family, where princesses function as 
significantly useful matrimonial pawns, especially from the mid-twelfth 
Century, and for them at least marriage is expected to be the norm ( 14 ). 
Similarly, Byzantine legislation gives a detailed picture of the rights 
and protection accorded to women in Byzantium : their Status within 
marriage was traditionally inferior to that of men and they were in a 
Position of disadvantage with regard to divorce. But legislation, which 
of necessity is conservative in its attitude towards women and 
marriage, does not necessarily reflect social reality and Contemporary 
practice but rather the prevailing official ideological models of correct 
behaviour and deportment within the context of familial and social 
relationships ( 15 ). The ideals of theology too do not appear to have 

(13) “Byzantine ideology, consistent with its exaltation of the woman in the 
family, allows her one primary occupation, that of running the household”, Laiou, 
“The Role of Women”, 243 and see 244 ff. However, the fact that ”the position of 
Byzantine women Overall was manifestly subordinate” (Herrin, “In Search of 
Byzantine Women”, 185), and that conventions of behaviour reinforced this, does 
not imply that wives were without influence — social, moral, or political — within 
their own family. 

(14) Princesses unmarried like Maria, daughter of Manuel I Komnenos, said to 
be still single at thirty or more, are unusual and pitiable. See Choniates, Historia , 
ed. J. van Dieten (Berlin, 1975), 170 f. ( Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantlnae 
(= CSHB), 222), and cf. Psellos, Chronographia, II, 5 (ed. E. Renauld (Paris, 
1926), Vol. I, 27 f.) for the daughters of Constantine VIII. 

(15) On the legal Status of women and the family structure in Byzantium, see D. 
V. Mposdas, Flepi tov räpov .- EvpßoArj ei<; rrjv peAerpv rov yäfiov xarä tt)v 
’E xAoyf/v twv ’laavpuw (Athens, 1937); G. Buckler, “Women in Byzantine Law 
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had any distinct influence on Byzantine approaches to sexual rela- 
tionships, despite the reverence consistently paid to such views ( 16 ). 
And indeed, like these disciplines, historical and biographical sources 
have their own conventions of treatment which are evident both in 
their handling of the role of women and of marriage in general. 

Marriage, not the religious life, was the normal career for most girls 
of the upper classes, and it was very rare for princesses to take the veil 
before marriage, as did one of the daughters of each of the emperors 
Constantine VIII, Constantine X Dukas and Isaac II Angelos( 17 ). 
Middle dass families also considered it desirable that their daughters 
should marry and help to perpetuate the family, and generally women 
only entered convents on widowhood; certainly where the trans- 
mission of family property was in question it would have been 
considered imprudent for more than one daughter to be devoted to the 
ascetic life. To many girls, however, and to widows also, the religious 
life must have seemed a better alternative to an arranged marriage with 
its attendant Problems ( 18 ), while other girls, certainly in the early 


about 1000 A.D.”, in Byzantion , XI (1936), 391-416; Beauchamp, op. eil , 
145-176 ; and A. E. Laiou, “The Role of Women in Byzantine Society”, 233-260. 
For a general survey of Byzantine legislation, see Peter E. Pieler, “Byzantinische 
Rechtsliteratur”, in Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur de Byzantiner , ed. H. 
Hunger, vol. II (München, 1978), 343-480. 

(16) Certainly the effect was only spasmodic despite continuous preaching on 
sexual morality: “The Byzantines, like the British, appear to have had what 
Macaulay termed periodic fits or morality”, P. Henry, “The Moechian Controversy 
and the Constantinopolitan Synod of January A.D. 809”, in Journal of Theological 
Studies , XX (1969), 496. 

(17) Eudokia, eldest daughter of Constantine VIII and Helena, was disfigured by 
an infectious illness in childhood. Physical appearance was very important to the 
Byzantines, and this explains her retirement from the world. She herseif requested 
that her father dedicate her to the Service of God, Psellos, Chronographia , II, 5 
(Renauld, 1, 27 f.). For Arete (Theodora Anna), elder daughter of Constantine X 
Dukas, see ibid, VII, 20 (Renauld, II, 148). For the elder daughter of Isaac Angelos, 
who became a nun in the convent founded by Mary of Antioch, see Choniates, 
Historia , ed. J. van Dieten (Berlin, 1975), 419 ( CSHB , 548). For the Byzantine 
monastery as a “haven from the cares of this life”, see Talbot, “A Comparison of 
the Monastic Experience”, 8 f., and for orphans and young novices see Talbot, 
“Late Byzantine Nuns”, 105 f. For women escaping an unhappy marriage see ibid , 
108 f. 

(18) Judith Herrin, “Women and the Church in Byzantium”, in Bulletin of the 
British Association of Orientalists , 11 (1979-80), 10 f. Herrin, “In Search of 
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period, were forced by their parents to take the veil for economic or 
family reasons ( 19 ). 

Nevertheless, although virginity was often an impracticable alter¬ 
native to matrimonity for young people in the Middle and Late 
Byzantine periods, it seems that it was common to make a pretence 
of objecting to marriage, until parental persuasion or pressure made 
it unavoidable. Theodote, the mother of Michael Psellos, according to 
her son married only at her father’s wish for she would have preferred 
a celibate life: 


“npwra roTwv 6 exeivrjg narrjp nelpav nva xoivwviag avrfj npoßaÄo- 
pevog, xal Xöyovg xivqaag noAAovg, enel firj neiOopevrjv elxev, äepeiq 
rnv ex rtov Aoywv neidw, ml rrjv ßiav änexAivev * <bg de xal äpäv avrfj 
npoaenoieiro, (pOävei rfj xaravevaei rrjv npoanoirjaiv” ( 20 ). 


Even when married, Theodote still longed for a life of renunciation, 
but resigned herseif to staying with her husband, eventually persuading 
him that they should separate and enter monastic establishments after 
the death of their eldest daughter ( 21 ). The same pretence of longing 
for the celibate life was also made by Anna Komnena in the prologue 
to her will, where she States that she was married only at the insistence 


Byzantine Women”, 181, “While resisting parental pressure to marry must have been 
especially difficult for young heiresses, there is considerable evidence for their 
absolute refusal to give up the relative independence gained on becoming widows”. 

(19) “Basile sait bien que bon nombre de vierges ne suivent pas une vocation, 
mais sont contraintes, souvent des l’enfance, par leurs proches et entre autres leurs 
freres, pour des raisons d’interet” (Evelyne Patlagean, Pauvrete economique et 
pauvrete sociale ä Byzance, iv e -vn e siecles (Paris, 1977), 130); see Talbot, “Late 
Byzantine Nuns”, 106. 

(20) Psellos, “ ’Eyxwpiov eiq TrfvprjTSpa avrov ”, ed. K. N. Sathas, Bibliotheca 
Graeca, V (Paris, 1876), 8. Compare the mother of Theodore the Studite, who 
preferred celibacy but ensured that married life should not interfere with her religious 
duties (Theodore the Studite, Laudatio Funebris in Matrem Suam , II, Migne PG, 
99, 884). For similar eulogies on dead mothers or daughters see J. Darrouzes, 
Epistoliers Byzantins du x e siecle (Paris, 1960), 195, 249 f. and 276 f. For 
Theodore’s attitude towards marriage and the role of a good wife, see Jean 
Gouillard, “La femme de qualite dans les lettres de Theodore Stoudite”, in JOB, 
32/2 (1982), 445-452 ; nevertheless (ibid., 450), “le mariage demeure pour lui un 
moindre bien”. 

(21) Psellos, “ Eyxw/uov ”, 22 and 28 ff. 
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of her royal parents, an unlikely protestation in view of her later 
political ambitions ( 22 ). 

The topoi regarding unmarried women are especially significant for 
an understanding of female priorities. It is expected that the up- 
bringing of daughters before their marriage should take place in the 
gynaeceum virtually in virginal seclusion. Whatever freedom married 
women might have enjoyed, it certainly did not extend to unmarried 
girls, who were supposed to be brought up in innocence and purity, 
an assumption due in part at least to the early age, technically as young 
as twelve years, at which girls could be married. In this respect ideals 
have changed little from the earliest Christian Standards ( 23 ). These 
conventional Sentiments have not greatly changed by the time Psellos 
is writing his young daughter’s funeral oration. In many ways resem- 
bling her saintly grandmother Theodote, the pre-adolescent Styliane 
is educated in divine scriptures and domestic tasks, and modesty, 
piety, decency and great personal affection for her parents are the 
keynotes of her character. She is obviously adored by her father 
(Psellos teils us in a passage remarkable for its sincerity how he used 
to bum with pleasure at the mere sight of her ( 24 ) and he obviously 
gave her the education and upbringing which he thought would be 
most suitable and beneficial. This upbringing is apparently restricted : 
her weaving under the guidance of her mother is described at length, 
and this is her most important task apart from the reading of Scripture, 
in which she excels over all her classmates ( 25 ). It was expected that 
she would marry and Psellos talks of arranging a suitable match with 

(22) “Unedierte Texte aus der Zeit des Kaisers Johannes Komnenos”, ed. E. 
Kurtz, BZ, 16 (1907), 93-101. 

(23) For example. St. Jerome, Ep., 107, 4 believes a young girl should be kept 
under the watchful eye of her mother at all times, andbe surrounded by god-fearing 
servants. She should dress as simply as possible, eat plain food, drink wine only for 
medicinal purposes and be deaf to all music (cited by Anne Yarbrough, “Chris- 
tianization in the Fourth Century: the Example of Roman Women”, in Church 
History, 45 (1976), 163). 

(24) Psellos, “Eig rr/v dvyarkpa Enhavpr npö wpag yäpov reÄevTriaaaav '', 
ed. Sathas, Bibliolheca Graeca, V, 68. See Michael J. Kyriakis, “ Medieval 
European Society as seen in Two Eleventh-Century Texts of Michael Psellos. Part III, 
Byzantine Studies/Etudes Byzantines, 4 (2) (1977), 157-160. Styliani may have 
died in late 1053 or early 1054 {Ibid, 158). 

(25) Op. eil, 66. For the expertise of Psellos’ mother in such domestic skills see 
“’Eyxwpiov", 10. 
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the greatest of care on her behalf; this future marriage was, however, 
not Styliane’s concem at all as a young girl, and she was kept secluded 
so that her character and sense of decorum would not be spoiled by 
thinking too much about young men, just as her face would not be 
spoiled by make-up ( 26 ). 

The Strategikon, or manual of advice, written by Kekaumenos for 
his son, probably between 1075 and 1078 ( 27 ), advises even more 
categorically almost total restraint for young women. Kekaumenos was 
a scion of the military aristocracy of Armenian background, and his 
work, which is a repository of conservativism and practical common 
sense, gives guidelines as to the behaviour proper to a nobleman and 
his family. He assumes that the women of the family, but particularly 
the unmarried daughters, spend their time very much in seclusion. 
Nevertheless, in view of their domestic tasks around the house, it is 
advisable not to invite guests to stay because contact with the ladies 
of the house is thus unavoidable, and they will not only be ogled 
unmercifully by the guest, even in the host’s presence, but may even 
be seduced ( 28 ). Even one’s own daughter cannot be trusted and is 
certainly not above suspicion ( 29 ). Her honour and its preservation is 
a point of extreme importance : a shameless daughter wrongs not only 
herseif but her parents and family as well. It is therefore much more 
prudent to keep daughters locked up and unseen to save all possible 
causes of misfortune and dishonour : “tat; dvyatepag aov wq xaraöi- 


(26) Op. cit., 73, 76 and 77. Compare the upbringing of the sister of Theodore 
the Studite. 

“xarapri(ei to dvyarpiov xal ö rponot; Qavpacrcbt; ■ ovte eiq oynv äppkvwv 
tpepovaa, ovte to. yvvaixixä epTtXoxia xal nepiök^ia xai nepinbpyvpa 
vnoÖEixvvovaa ■ npoq bk Beoaeßeiav aväyovaa, xal Ta ispä ypäppaTa 
sxnaibevovaa, xai Tovq mcoxovg vnobexeaBai exbibäaxovaa, xai TÜvXwßwv 
Ta eAxtj expäaaeoBai avToxeipox; vnavayxäCovaa • xai TeXoq, bk; Obov xai 
Ta knovpana xä/Up äno twv evBevöe xapaiCvXwi) tov vovv tov xopiov 
fiBTäyovaa, Oew ävandrjaiv". 

(Laudatio Funebris in Matrem Suam , Migne PG, 99, 888). 

(27) Cecaumeni strategicon et incerti scriptoris de offlciis regiis libellus, ed. B. 
Wassiliewsky and V. Jemstedt (St. Petersburg, 1896 ; repr. Amsterdam, 1965). On 
authorship and dating, see P. Lemerle, Prolegomenes ä une edition critique et 
commentee des "Conseils et Recits" de Kekaumenos (Brussels, 1960), esp. 18 ff. 

(28) Kekaumenos, op. cit., 42 ff. 

(29) Ibid., 55. 
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xovq exe dyxexAeiapevag xai änpobnxovq, iva pfj wq vno äoniboQ 
örixdfjg” ( 30 ). This misogynist thus believes that a harem-like seclusion 
is all that will serve to save young women from their own evil 
propensities and from the attacks of unscrupulous Outsiders. This 
attitude demonstrates clearly the conventional proprieties of isolation 
and of strictly decorous behaviour when in Company, for girls and even 
married women ( 31 ), but at the same time it should be noted that these 
precautions were probably justifiable in view of the Byzantine attitude 
towards passionate love ( 32 ) and the obvious ways in which Empresses 
and women of the imperial family were seen both to be easily 
susceptible to passion ( 33 ) and to enjoy their relative social freedom in 
a manner which even their biographers are unable to approve ( 34 ). 

(30) Ibid, 51. 

(31) See Grosdidier de Matons, op. eit., 30 and Koukoules, op. eit, „ 174-8. 

(32) For its insanity and irrationality see for example Scylitzes, op. eit, 390 
(CSHB, 504 f.) *npb<; rovrov rj ßaaikiq epwra baipovimbp oxovaa xai pavixov M 
for Zoe and Michael IV ; Psellos, Chron., VI, 50-1 (Renauld, I, 142) and Zonaras, 
XVII, xxi Epitome historiarum , ed. M. Pinder and M. Büttner-Wobst (Bonn, CSHB, 
1897), III, 618 f. for Constantine Monomachos and Skleraina; Psellos, Chron., 
VI, 145 (Renauld, II, 41) and Zonaras XVII, xxviii (CSHB, III, 648) for the 
passion of Constantine Monomachos and his jester Boilas for the hostage Alan 
princess; Zonaras, XVIII, x (CSHB, III, 683-5) for Eudokia; Kinnamos, VI, 1, 
Historia, ed. A. Meineke (Bonn, CSHB, 1836), 250, and Choniates, 139 f. 
(CSHB, 181 f.) for Andronikos Komnenos and Philippa of Antioch ; Kinnamos, 
VI, 1 (CSHB, 250) and Choniates, 141 f. and 226 (CSHB, 184-6, 295) for 
Andronikos Komnenos and his cousin Theodora, daughter of Isaac the sevastokra- 
tor; for John Vatatzes and the Marchesina, see Akropolites, ed. A. Heisenberg, 
Georgii Acropolitae Opera, I (Stuttgart, 1903), 104 ; and for Michael VIII’s supposed 
passion for Constance-Anna, widow of Vatatzes, see Pachymeres, De Michaele et 
Andronieo Palaeologis, III, 7, “äAAov nvä rponov eyvw Oepaneveiv röv rvpav- 
vovvta pavixöv ßpwra” (ed. I. Bekker (CSHB, Bonn, 1835), Vol. I, 182). 

(33) Zoe, in particular, seems to have been susceptible to physical attraction : see 
Psellos, Chronographia, III, 18-19 ; VT, 13 and 16 (Renauld, I, 45 f., 123 and 
125); Zonaras, XVII, xiii and xx (CSHB, III, 582 f., 614 f.) and cf. XVIII, x 
(CSHB, III, 683 f.) and Scylitzes, 390 (CSHB, 504 f.). For her sexual appetite 
see Psellos, Chronographia, III, 17, 23 (Renauld, I, 41, 48 f.); and Zonaras, 
XVII, xiii and xx (CSHB, III, 582, 614). Compare their acquittal of the Empress 
Eudokia and her motives for remarrying (Psellos, Chronographia, VII, 4 (Renauld, 
II, 154); Zonaras, XVIII, x (CSHB, III, 683-5)). 

(34) For Zoe’s affair with Michael (IV) and their marriage, see Psellos, Chro¬ 
nographia, III, 18 ff. (Renauld, I, 44 ff.); for the deliberations on a third marriage, 
and her choice of Constantine Monomachos, see ibid, VI, 10 ff. (Renauld, I, 
121-127) ; for her liking for Constantine Katepanos, secretary to Romanos III and 
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Clearly the fact that ‘love’ was in all respects reprehensible and that 
the Byzantines placed great stress on physical appearance contributed 
to the convention that a secluded existence was the most suitable for 
women in all ranks of life, unless public duties made it impossible ; 
indeed a degree of sexual relationship is implied to be a natural and 
unavoidable consequences of frequent contact with a member of the 
opposite sex, even between close relations ( 35 ). 

According to prevailing convention, women, married and unmar- 
ried, were expected to be retiring, and to have little contact with men 
except with the male members of their immediate family ( 36 ). Outside 
the shelter of the gynaeceum, women were expected at all times to 
wear a veil, symbolic of woman’s retiring and modest nature, which 
revealed only eyes and nose, to keep their eyes downcast, and, if 
possible, to address no member of the opposite sex except their 
husbands and close relations ( 37 ). These conventions applied both in 


the scandal which her delight in the Company of Constantine Monomachos gave rise 
to in her first husband’s reign, see ibid, VI, 13 and 16 (Renauld, I, 123 and 125) 
and see also Zonaras, XVII, xiii-xx ( CSHB , III, 581-616) and Scylitzes, 390 f., 
(CSHB , 504 f.); for Constantine’s longstanding and public alfair with the aristocrat 
Skleraina, niece of his second wife, see ibid, VI, 50 ff. (Renauld, I, 141 ff.) ; and 
for Eudokia s secret arrangements to marry Romanos Diogenes, see ibid., VII, 4-9 
(Renauld, II, 154-157). 

(35) For the affair between Andronikos Komnenos and Manuel I’s niece 
Theodora see Kinnamos, VI, 1 (CSHB, 250), and for the “free interaction of 
Palaeologan aristocratic women with men” (Laiou, “The Role of Women”, 250), 
see Gregoras, Byzantina Historia VIII, 3, ed. L. Schopen (CSHB, 1829) I, 293 f. 
for the despot Constantine and Eudokia, daughter of Neokaisarites. The theory of 
female sexuality also affected monastic regulations for women see Abrahamse, op. 
eit, 44-6. 

(36) Seclusion for romance heroines was also a Byzantine literary convention in 
both leamed and populär romance. See Digenis Akrites, ed. J. Mavrogordato 
(Oxford, 1956), IV, 492-500 (GRO ); Baoikeicx; Aiyevrjg Axpiraq, vol. II, ed. P. 
Kalonaros (Athens, 1970), 11. 77 ff. (AND )); DigenesAkrites, ed. E. Trapp (Wien, 
1971), 11. 70 ff. (Z). For leamed romance, see Prodromos, Rhodanthe and 
Dosikles , I, 162 ff., and II, 171 ff.; Eugenianos, Charikles and Drosilla, II, 57 ff.; 
and MakremboLites, Hysmine and Hysminias, I, 8-10 and XI, 11 (ed. R. Hercher, 
Erotici Scriptores Graeci, vol. II (Leipzig, 1859). 

(37) See Ph. Koukoules, “ Bv(avnvä xai ovx'i rovpxixä edipa”, in BZ, 30 
(1929-30), 182 f. Anna Romnena, /Itex/W, II, 5, 8 (ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1945), I, 
78), calls the veil “r rjv emxcdvTtrovaav ödovrjv rö npoawnov ”. See Bryennios, I, 
20, Histoire. Introduction, texte, traduction et notes par Paul Gautier (Corpus 
Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, Series Bruxellensis, vol. IX, 1975, pp. * 123-125 
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upper and in middle-class families. Theodote, according to her son, 
raised her veil in public for the first time only when her son collapsed 
at his sister’s grave, and the death of her husband was the only 
occasion on which Psellos saw her betray emotion ( 38 ). He actually 
criticizes the Empress Zoe for forgetting her rank and sex when she 
leaves the palace on foot in an emotional attempt at seeking a last 
interview with her dying husband Michael IV, showing not that she 
was normally “secluded” but that in so doing she had harmed her 
Imperial dignity ( 39 ). On the death of Alexios I, the Empress Irene’s 
first act of mouming was to exchange her imperial veil for a simple 
black one borrowed from her daughter Eudokia, a stränge priority 
indeed, which demonstrates the importance of this piece of apparel so 
characteristic of Byzantine women ( 40 ), whose ideal qualities are 
described in Psellos’ eulogy on the decorous behaviour of the Empress 
Maria, wife of Michael VII Dukas : 

“It would be superfluous to praise the empress because of her 
family ... her own pre-eminence, not only in virtue, but also in beauty, 
is commendation enough. If, as the tragic poet says ‘silence is a 
women’s glory’ then she above all other women is worthy of honour, 
for she speaks to no one but her husband, and her natural loveliness is 
far more effective than any artificial adomment dictated by Conven¬ 
tion'^ 41 ). 


(= Historia ) (CSHB , Bonn, 1836) ed. A. Meineke, 46 for the Empress Eudokia, 
“ H de tov dopvßov xai rrj<; xpavyfj<; aioQopevt] ovde xadexrij eri fjv, äkkä rijg 
xefpaAijs JiepieAofievrj r6 xäAvppa eni n oixrjpa äövrov epcpepeq amjkatw 
e£wppa", and cf. Psellos, Chronographia, VII, 29 (Renauld, II, 163). For the 
convention of keeping eyes respectfully fixed on the ground in the presence of royalty 
see ibid, VI, 3 (Renauld, I, 118). 

(38) “ ’Eyxwfuov ”, 30 and 39 f. 

(39) Chronographia , IV, 53 (Renauld, I, 84) “ ’AAA' ovd ’ i] ßaadig xpeirrwv 
eyeyovei tov nädovg, aXk\ eneidrj nep rovro napä rov pepadrjxei, xararokpq. pev 
jtäofjg appevoQ oyewq, rrjv de <pvmv napaßiäferai xai 7ie(fj npog exelvov äneiaiv ”, 
also mentioned by Zonaras, XVII, xvii (CSHB, III, 604). 

(40) Alexiad, XV, 11, 20 (Leib, III, 240 f.). 

(41) Psellos, Chronographia , VII, 9 (Renauld, II, 177), tr. E. R. A. Sewter, 
Michael Psellos. Fourteen Byzantines Rulers (Penguin, 1979), 372. Indeed, if the 
rumours surrounding Maria were true (for which see n. 108) Psellos’ eulogy of his 
pupil’s wife here bears no relation to her actual behaviour and aims. Cf Theophy- 
lact’s praise of Maria the Alan as the ideal Empress, Institutio Regia , VII-XIII 
(Migne PG , 126, 260-6). Psellos also praises the Empress Zoe for not indulging in 
the despicable feminine trait of talkativeness or emotional outbursts when confined 
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Here, as in his description of the modesty of her husband, to whose 
cheeks even the sound of the word ‘love’ would bring a deep 
blush ( 42 ), Psellos in his implied judgement that such perfect beha- 
viour is unusual highlights the fact that not all women were able to live 
up to the strict Standards imposed by the conventional ideology 
prescribing female behaviour. 

Similarly modest is the Empress Irene Dukaina, whom her daughter 
Anna Komnena portrays as the ideal wife and Empress and a model 
of the best behaviour. Indeed, Anna would have her readers believe 
that Irene would have preferred to shun all public duties and remain 
secluded within the palace ; only her affection for her husband enabled 
her to overcome her innate modesty and share his duties, instead of 
occupying herseif in household matters and the study of Scripture : 

“Whenever she had to appear in public as empress at some important 
ceremony, she was overcome with modesty and a blush at once suffiised 
her cheeks ... Well, the empress, my mother, the image of majesty, the 
dwelling-place of saintliness, so far from being pleased to reveal to the 
common gaze an elbow or her eyes, was unwilling that even her voice 
should be heard by strangers. Her modesty was really extra-ordi- 
nary” ( 43 ). 

It is natural that not all women would have behaved in so retiring 
a fashion, and Anna here is describing a paradigm of ideal behaviour 
not the canons of social reality, which all women should admire and 
emulate. Irene in fact used to accompany her husband on his military 
campaigns, so anxious was she not to let him out of her sight — a 
proceeding which led to jokes and lampoons — but Anna stresses that 
it was only her great wifely devotion that enabled her mother to 
overcome her unwillingness and sense of decorum and do so ( 44 ), and 

by her young husband Michael IV ( Chron., IV, 16 ; Renauld, I, 62). Cf. Gregoras, 

IV, 3 ( CSHB , I, 92) on Constance-Anna and Kinnamos, I, 4 on Piroska-Irene and 

V, 1 on Bertha-Irene (CSHB, 9 and 202). 

(42) Psellos, Chronographia, VI, 3 (Renauld, II, 174), and cf. Anna Komnena, 
Alexiad, X, 5 (Leib, II, 208). 

(43) Alexlad XII, 3, 2-3, tr. E. R. A. Sewter, The Alexiad of Anna Comnena 
(Penguin, 1979), 375 ; cf. also III, 3, 4 (Leib, III, 59 f. and I, 112). 

(44) Alexiad XII, 3, 2-10 (Leib, III, 59-64); Laiou, “The Role of Women”, 
249, “Irene Doukaina went on campaign with her husband and her daughter was at 
some pains to reconcile this fact with the social norm, which would still prefer 
women to shun the Company of men”. For the freedom permitted to women of the 
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is careful to state that her demeanour ensured that she was not 
generally accessible and that she was treated with all proper res- 
pect ( 45 ). Anna’s remarks too about herseif imply her appreciation of 
decency and propriety ( 46 ). The importance of this stylization of 
behaviour and convention can be seen in the episode of the prostitute 
whom Psellos’ sister, in her naivety, attempts to reform. While living 
on his sister’s charity, this lady of easy virtue begins to walk round with 
downcast head, wears a veil, goes to church and blushes if anyone 
looks at her: she also stops wearing rings and gaudy footwear. Her 
conduct, however, does not continue to match her conventionally 
modest behaviour and her decorous deportment promptly comes to an 
end when she is found to be pregnant ( 47 ). At a very different social 
level Psellos praises the demeanour of the Empresses Zoe and 
Theodora, though he admits them to be unsuited for power, because 
they behave in public and give their Orders decorously, while he 
disapproves of Eudokia, widow of Constantine X Dukas, a competent 
ruler and ”une sorte de bas-blue byzantin” ( 48 ), not only because of her 
political decisions but because she behaves autocratically in pu¬ 
blic ( 49 ), and historians’ greatest criticism is generally reserved for 
overtly dominant and domineering women ( 50 ). 

Imperial family in the Alexiad, see Georgina Buckler, Anna Comnena. A Study 
(Oxford, 1929), 114-129. 

(45) XII, 3, 6 ; “These were the reasons that thrust aside her natural reserve and 
gave her courage to face the eyes of men. And yet, even then, she did not forget her 
customary decorum : a look, a silence, the retinue about her were enough to ensure 
that to most of them she remained inaccessible”, tr. Sewter, Alexiad , 376 (Leib, III, 
61 f.). Cf. Theophylact, Oratio in Alexium Comnenum, Migne PG, 126, 301. 

(46) Modesty forbids Anna, as a woman and a princess, to elaborate on the 
punisment of the German envoys by Pope Gregory ( Alexiad , I, 13); and modesty, 
as a woman, and the eldest of Alexios’ children, prevents her from giving a full 
account of the Bogomil heresy which would sully her tongue (XV, 9). Cf. Anna’s 
conventional expressions of extreme grief at the loss of her husband (XV, 11 and 
pr. 4) (Leib, I, 48 ; III, 223 and 241 f.; I, 6-8). 

(47) Psellos, '“Eyxwiuov ”, 26-8. The veil is symbolic of feminine propriety; 
Choniates, 460 ( CSHB , 606) speaks ofthe Empress Euphrosyne as “to xäAvppa 
rijq aiöovq äxiytäaaaa". 

(48) A. Rambaud, “Michel Psellos”, in Revue Historique, 3 (1877), 273. 

(49) Chronographia, VI, 3 (Renauld, I, 118) on Zoe and Theodora “öefjaav de 
jiore xai ai ßaadiöeq ijpefiaiq tpwvfj npoahanov ...” ; see VI, 5 for their inability 
to govem and for Theodora’s sole rule see VII, 2 (Renauld, I, 119; II, 72); and 
Chronographia , VII, 1 (Renauld, II, 152) on Eudokia “... xai täqßaodelovg qxaväq 
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The ideology of the middle-classes was clearly as strict as that of the 
aristocracy and probably more so, and Psellos, whose origins were 
hardly upper-class ( 51 ), gives us an ideal picture of the middle-class 
wife and mother, which must, however idealized, have seemed a 
credible portrait to his contemporaries ( 52 ). He describes an ideal 
woman, a saint incamate, a good wife and a beloved mother, who fills 
woman’s most important role ( 53 ). Theodote is talented, beautifiil, 
educated in theology, an expert at all household tasks and a capable 
wife and mother. Though she desired the religious life, she reconciles 
herseif to marriage, and despite her scom of finery and abhorrence of 


änayyekkovöa * roaovrov yäp avrfj rö nepiöv rov (ppovtjparo q". Psellos also 
strongly criticizes her for her decision to remarry, a decision which shame and 
modesty hinder her from communicating (ibid, VII, 5 ; Renauld, II, 155). 

(50) See for example, Zonaras’ criticism of Irene Doukaina, XVIII, xxiv and xxvi 
(CSHB, III, 747 and 754); Choniates, 10 ( CSHB, 15) on Anna Komnena; 
Psellos, Chronographia, VI, 100 (Renauld, II, 14 f.) on Euprepia, sister of 
Constantine Monomachos; Choniates, 230 ff. on Maria Caesarissa, daughter of 
Manuel I Komnenos, and 454-7, 460 f. and 519 on Euphrosyne, wife of Alexios III 
Angelos (CSHB, 300 ff., 598-602, 606 f., 687); and Gregoras, VII, 5 (CSHB, 
I, 235 f. and 240 f.) on Yolanda-Irene, wife of Andronikos II Palaiologos. All these 
ladies are criticised for behaving in an improperly masterfiil and unfeminine way; 
cf. Pachymeres, II, 19 and II, 26 (CSHB, II, 154 f., 180 f.). Even supporters of 
such strong-minded ladies feel comment to be necessary : see Älexiad, III, 6 (Leib, 
I, 119-22) and Bryennios, ed. P. Gautier, I, 21 (CSHB, 46-8) (for Anna 
Dalassena); Kantakuzenos, Historiae, I, 25 ed. L. Schopen (CSHB, 1828-32) (I, 
125) and Gregoras, XI, 2 (CSHB, I, 530) (on Theodora Palaiologina, mother of 
John VI Kantakuzenos). For an unusually favourable view of a strong-minded 
masculine woman (Maria, sister of Manuel I Komnenos) see Kinnamos, II, 4 
(CSHB, 36). 

(51) Kyriakis, op. eil, 173 f. 

(52) St. Theodore the Studite’s oration on his mother, also in the tradition which 
Psellos is following, speaks almost entirely of his mother’s saintly qualities, and little 
of her relationship with her husband : 

u aAAä xai et nore eiq evwxiav npovxalelro yaptxrfv , Aavdavövrwg vne^fjyev 
eavrrjv prjbökox; änropevrj xpewv, prjbe rö öppa atpovaa eiq rä QvpeAixä 
naiyvia ■ xai yäp fjv awtppwv ei xai nq äAArj, eva ävöpa yvwpiaaaa, xai xifv 
rpvxyv perä rfjv änorayr\v roaovrov ei$ äxpov äyvevoaoa, wc, xai pe%P l 
Aoyiapov rvpawtjaecog äxpißeveadaC. 

(Oratio, XIII, Laudatio Funebris in Matrem Suam , Migne PG, 99, 885). 

(53) “Rien ne fut plus uni, plus calme, plus modeste, et en un certain sens plus 
banal que son existence”, Ch. Diehl, Figures Byzantines, I (Paris, 1906), 292 (my 
italics). 
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luxury, makes an effort to look attractive “ iva ptj änaioioc, rü> dvöpi 
<paivoito” ( 54 ). Her affection was clearly reciprocated by her husband, 
whose last words as she was dying were that Psellos should care for 
his mother : “cru de, äXkä xai aavrw TiapaxeXeve prj dptjveTv, xai rfj 
prjtpi äpxovaa napapvdia yevov” ( 55 ). Theodote’s sense of modesty 
and decorum is high, and much praised by her son — “& acocppcov 
exeivrjt; öcpdaXpöc; ec, yfjv pev xexvqxbg xai xä nöppco xaxedrjcp- 
ax;!” ( 56 ) — while her veil is never lifted in public, and she avoids all 
display of emotion ( 57 ), except at her husband’s death when conven- 
tion naturally demanded it. Yet despite her conventional behaviour, 
she is obviously the dominant partner of the marriage, and was 
certainly the one responsible for her son’s success in life. Her 
dedication to her son’s interests were renowned: Anna Komnena 
speaks of Theodote’s piety and ambition for Psellos, and describes 
how she spent whole nights in church making invocation on his 
behalf ( 58 ). Indeed, Theodote can hardly be said to have led a secluded 
or repressed life. According to Psellos, it was her decision that led to 
his being educated, even when he was only eight years old, despite the 
Opposition of the rest of the family who would have preferred him to 
follow a more profitable profession. It was a dream of hers that finally 
swayed the family councils, and she always encouraged him, testing his 
memory, hearing him read, and staying up with him at night to help 
and correct him ( 59 ). She made a point of doing her duty in every 
sphere of life: telling her children Stories from the Scriptures and 
never fairy-tales ( 60 ), looking after her parents in their old age ( 61 ), and 
being remarkably active in her daily life. Not only did she decline to 
take it easy for the rest of her life after her first child was bom as 
Psellos implies most women did ( 62 ), but the time not given to her 


(54) Psellos, “ 'Eyxwpiov \ 23. 

(55) Ibid, 9 and 38. 

(56) Ibid, 15. 

(57) Ibid ., 30 and 39 f. She deliberately avoids showing affection to her children 
(ibid, 17 f.). For disinterest in politics and public affairs, see ibid. , 24. Ibid, 20 she 
addresses her husband with due respect “npbq rfjv äpxaiav biärafyv”. 

(58) Älexiad.\ V, 8, 3 (Leib, II, 34). 

(59) “ ’Eyxwfuov" , 12-14 and 21. 

(60) Ibid., 17. 

(61) Ibid , 19. 

(62) Ibid, 10. 
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children’s education was devoted to charity and household chores, 
particularly weaving, for she made clothes not only for the family and 
servants but for the poor as well ( 63 ), and once in the nunnery that she 
founded after her daughter’s death she undertook the ascetic life she 
had always wanted, shortening her life greatly by her self-mortification 
and abstinence ( 64 ). So important is her role within the family and so 
superior her character that Psellos can specifically describe her rela- 
tionship with his father in the most unexpectedly modern terms : 

“ Tw de ye epw narpl ov avvepyoq povov xai ßorjöög etvyxavev ovaa 
xarä ttjv Oeiav diärafyv, äXXä xai npwrovpyög rwv xaXAiorwv xai 
evperfig ” ( 6S ). 

As significant is the unprecedented view of Theodote herseif, 
this housewife so apparently wedded to the prevailing behavioural 
conventions, of the equality of the sexes : 

“edixaae de ä/upw xai rw drjXvi xai rw äppevi, ov rw pev dovaa to 
peiCov, tw de Xoutw yevei to eXarrov • tovto yäp äXoyiorov diaiTr/Tov, 
xai ov dedoxipaapevrjq rijq diaiTtjaewq • aXXä to laov äpcpolv änovei- 
paaa • ei yäp 6 rov awparog rövog äpcpoiv toIv yevoiv diäcpopot;, äXX ’ 
6 Xoyoq laoq xai änapäXXaxToq ( 66 ) ”. 

Conventions of behaviour, therefore, whether supposedly intended 
to protect woman from seduction or to prevent them from designedly 
seducing men, were doubtless of little hindrance to Byzantine women 
in real terms ; at least, according to Michael Psellos, they could not 
only make the most of cosmetics (in which Zoe in particular took a 
passionate interest) and rieh clothes and Ornaments, but knew how to 
be just as fascinating without such luxuries : 

“Lovely women, of course, enhance their beauty by the wearing of 
simple clothes ; the veil with which they conceal it only serves to make 

(63) Loc. eil 

(64) fbid , 33 ff. 

(65) Ibid 19, but see Kyriakis, op. eil , 181 ; for another marriage ofreciprocal 
affection and confidence (that of Theodote’s parents) see ibid, 5, 

“fjbeiaav be pövov aXki\kov<; ä/igjorepot, xai bi’ exarepwv wg oixeioxärwv 
jiapaöeiypärwv npög rö xalov eppvOplCovro, pop<povvreg öpov xai popepov- 
pevoi, jtpwrÖTVJiä re ovreg dkkrjkotg xai ptprjpata, rö davpacriwrarov, xai 
kapßävovteg pev o biböaai, bibövreg de abBig rö kapßavöpevov". 

(66) Ibid., 51. In this concept of equality between the sexes Theodote is certainly 
ahead of her time ; see Lajou, “The Role of Women”, 258 (for John Apokaukos). 
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more evident their radiant glory, and a garment carelessly wom is just 
as effective, when they wear it, as the most carefully prepared make- 
up” ( 67 ). 

Historical sources clearly show that in the Middle and Late 
Byzantine periods strict conventions of behaviour did not affect the 
scope of the extra-marital affairs commonly indulged in by members 
of the imperial family, and did not have, in real terms, the effect of 
preventing either illicit contact between the sexes, or the social and 
economic independence of noble and even middle dass women. In 
particular, these conventions did not prevent women from wielding 
power, both social and political, whether like Theodote they ruled a 
family, or like Zoe, Theodora and Eudokia Makrembolitissa, an 
Empire: redoutable women such as Anna Dalassena, mother of 
Alexios I Komnenos, greatly praised by her granddaughter for her 
administrative abilities and strength of mind, managed easily to do 
both. But lip-service was paid to those women, who, like the wife of 
the rebel general Alexios Branas, when his decapitated head was 
exhibited in her presence, recognised the propriety of silence ( 68 ), 
though such conventional decorum could come to grief when in 
contact with barbaric non-Byzantines, as the divorced daughter of the 
protostrator when married by Alexios III Angelos to the Vlach ruler 
Chrysos, realised to her cost ( 69 ). 

Despite the dichotomy in many cases between the ideal of female 
behaviour in principle and in practice, certain stereotyped occupations 
were not mere conventions but clearly a reality of women’s lifestyle, 


(67) Psellos, Chronographia, VII, 87 (Renauld, II, 135) trans. Seuter, Michael 
Psellus, 327. Compare Gregoras’ criticism of make-up and forward appearance, 
“Zweigriechische Texte über die hl. Theophano”, ed. E. Kurtz, Memoires de 
l'Academie imperiale des sciences de St. Petersbourg, VIII, ser. III (2) (1898), 34. 
For Zoe’s obsessive interest in concocting perfumes and ungents, and her beautiful 
skin, see Chronographia , VI, 64 and 6 (Renauld, 1, 148 and 120). 

(68) Choniates, 389 (CS HB, 507), “ olöä ” cppat “xai raAaviCw epampv". pv 
yäp awqppwv p yvvfi xai rpv emnpenovaav tw OpAei auanpv ridepevp nepi 
noAAov“. 

(69) Choniates, 507 f. (CSHB , 672 f.), “6 pev Xpvaoc; e^wponörei xai paßte 
revdevöpevo<;, p Öe yvvp röv rwv veovvpqiwv aiöovpevp vopov syxparüx; elxe tlov 
Tiapaxeipevwv. emraxdeiaa de npöi; rov vvpcpiov cnipfierexeiv exeivw ßpcoaeux; xai 


pfi ovtox; avnxa öpäaaaa eig öpyf/v expaivet röv ävöpa. äpeAei xai nAelcna xad’ 


eavTÖv imoßapßapiaat; xai dvpopaxvaa<; eq>’ ixavöv ped’ bnepoxpiat; eqtrjaev 
vorepov “pp tpäyrp; ppöe mpC’ ‘EAApvibi qnavfj”. 
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namely the domestic skills which remained an archetypal part of 
woman’s Status and function. Spinning and weaving, particularly, 
typified the role and occupation of Byzantine women, which seems 
reasonable for Theodote and Styliane in a middle-class household such 
as Psellos’, but such activities were also expected to be practised by 
members of the imperial family, who can have had no financial reasons 
for such occupations. Psellos twice makes the point of stating how 
unusual the Empress Zoe was in declining to spend a large part of her 
time weaving ; George Tomikios in his funeral oration on Anna 
Komnena States that Anna had exchanged the distaff and spindle for 
leaming (in other words, her time was spent with books, not in normal 
female pastimes), while Tzetzes, in his Chiliades, urges her to retum 
to her spindle and renounce leaming, which is man’s concem ( 70 ). At 
an imperial level such activities would have been useless in practical 
terms but were obviously thought to be suitably feminine and correct 
occupations for women in all ranks of life, as embroidery was for 
Victorian women ( 71 ). Even in monastic institutions it appears that 
weaving, spinning and embroidery were part of the nuns’ regulär 
routine and contributed to the convents’ income ( 72 ). To an extent, 
such occupations imply the need for “women’s quarters” where looms 
can be set up and work continued undisturbed, and the existence of 
such quarters certainly does not necessarily imply that women are 


(70) Psellos, Chronographia , VI, 64; VI, 159 (Renauld, I, 148, II, 49); J. 
Darrouzes, Georges et Demetrius Tornikes, Lettres et discours (Paris, 1970), 229 f. ; 
Joannis Tzetzae, Historiae recensuit P. A. Leone (Napoli, 1968); Th. Kiessling, 
loannis Tzetzae Historiarum Variarum Chiliades (Leipzig, 1826), 517. See R. 
Browning, “An Unpublished Funeral Oration of Anna Comnena”, in Proceedings 
of the Cambridge Philological Society, 188 (n.s. 8) (1962), 1-12 ; Laiou, “The Role 
of Women”, 243-5, and 253 f.; and Ph. Koukoules, SeaaaAovixrjg Evoradiov rä 
Aaoypatpixä , I (Athens, 1950), 426-439. Cf. Kekaumenos, op. eil , 42-3 and 
Psellos, Fiept rij<; ev BvCavtiw yvvaixeiag navrjyvpeiq rfjg ! AyäOrj<;, ed. Sathas, 
Bibliotheca Graeca , V, 527-531, esp. 528 f. 

(71) See for example, Choniates’ account of the attack on Corinth in 1147 by 
Roger II of Sicily and his insult to the defenders, n xaxwg tpäoxwv roix; evbov xai 
nkvvwv övelbeaiv <bg äyewelq rä nokepia, päÄiora be xov XaAovyrjv, ov xai 
yvvaixÖQ wv6fia(e paXaxwrepov prjbev eniarapkvr\q nkeov rfj<; rakaaiovpyov 
yvvaixwvmbo c" (op. eil , 75 f.; CSHB , 101). 

(72) Laiou, “Observations”, 90 f. ; Talbot, “Late Byzantine Nuns”; 12; 
Abrahamse, op . eil , 56 “... the activities of convents appear to have been the fairly 
Standard household occupations associated with clothmaking reading and educa- 
tion”. For the manufacture of embroidery see Carr, op . eil , 13. 
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secluded therein ( 73 ). Obviously, in the mid eleventh Century, the 
women’s quarters in the palace seem to have been no more than 
private apartments. The “jester” Boilas entertained the aged Empresses 
Zoe and Theodora there with farce and broad jokes and is described 
as having unlimited access to these quarters ( 74 ), and the detailed 
description both of the way in which Zoe is strictly imprisoned in the 
gynaeceum by her husband Michael IV, and of that in which her 
adopted son Michael V Controls her maidservants and keeps the 
women’s quarters under close supervision, shows that such restrictions 
were abnormal and extremist ( 75 ). Psellos’ remark that the joint reign 
of Zoe and Theodora tumed the woman’s quarters into the Imperial 
Council Chamber, a phrase also used by Zonaras, is presumably 
metaphorical rather than an accurate Statement of affairs ( 76 ), while his 
criticism that they confiised the business of the women’s quarters with 
matters of state is primarily a sign both of their unfitness to rule and 
of the concept that women have concems other than men ( 77 ). While 
Imperial women were thus hardly secluded, it is however possible that 
conditions for women may have been stricter outside of the imperial 
family, particularly in the upper and middle classes, where seclusion 
for women would have been economically and socially possible, 
without the cramped housing conditions and economic necessities 
affecting working women of the lower classes. According to Psellos 


(73) Abrahamse, op. eit., 55. “The idea at least ... was one of a secluded 
existence, often lived out in separate quarters. Women’s domain was to be the 
household, where she was praised for good management and training of slaves and 
small children”. Women are thus not so much secluded as engaged in responsible, 
time-consuming occupations. 

(74) Psellos, Chronographia, VI, 144 (Renauld, II, 40 f.); Zonaras XVII, xxvii 
(CSHB , III, 644 f.). 

(75) Ibid., IV, 16 ; V, 17 (Renauld, I, 62, and 96); Zonaras, XVII, xiv ( CSHB, 
III, 586 f.). For the earlier accessibility of the gynaikonitis, see Scylitzes, 280 
(CSHB, 376) (on Nikephoros Phokas). 

(76) Ibid., VI, 1 (Renauld, I, 117); cf. also VI, 10 (Renauld, I, 122); see 
Zonaras, XVII, xx (CSHB, III, 613), “ xaTtivtrfxei toiwv nepi Ttjv yvvaixwvJiLV 
r\. twv 'Pwfiaiwv dpxn". Cf. Alexiad, III, 7, 2 where the same metaphor is used to 
describe the power of Anna Dalassena in her son's reign (Leib, I, 123). 

(77) Chronographia, VI, 5 (Renauld, I, 119). For their extravagance and sus- 
ceptibility to sycophants and flattery, see ibid. , VI, 7-8 (Renauld, I, 120 f.) and cf. 
ibid., VI, 157-8 (Renauld, II, 48 f.). For the term used in a derogatory sense see also 
Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. I. Bekker (CSHB, 1838), 345. 
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women took a major part in the not against Michael V for his 
treatment of Zoe, many of whom had never before been seen outside 
of the women’s quarters ( 78 ). While Psellos is presumably exaggerating 
for effect, it is significant that the women should be said to apostro- 
phise Zoe “nov nore t} fiövt] rcov naa&v eXevdepa, rj tov (vpnavToq 
ykvovc, beonÖTic, referring presumably to her greater social free- 
dom ( 79 ). It should be stated however that in 1185 women were also 
in the streets to witness and indeed participate in the destruction of 
the tyrant Andronikos Komnenos ( 80 ), and therefore their appearance 
in public here is not unique. 

The ladies of the imperial family in the Alexiad certainly have a 
great deal of freedom both inside and out of the palace, and consort 
freely with courtiers, scholars and doctors. Maria of Alania, when still 
the wife of Nikephoros Botaneiates, was freely and frequently visited 
by the young Komneni brothers ( 8l ); philosophers and scholars visit 


(78) Ibid, V, 26 (Renauld, I, 102) and cf. V, 29 (Renauld, I, 104) for the 
participation of children and young girls. Scylitzes’ account, 418-421 ( CSHB , 
536-540) does not mention that a major role in the riot was played by women, but 
see Zonaras, XVII, xix ( CSHB, III, 610). 

(79) Chronographia , V, 26 (Renauld, I, 102). For Zoe’s affair with Michael IV, 
her liking for Constantine Katepanos, secretary to Romanos III and the rumour of 
their secret assignations, and for her delight in the Company of Constantine 
Monomachos, also during the reign of her first husband, which similarly gave rise 
to slander, see Psellos, ibid, III, 19 ff., VI, 13 and 16 (Renauld, I, 45 ff., 123 and 
125). See also Scylitzes, 390 f. (CSHB, 504 f.) and Zonaras, XVII, xiii-xx 
(CSHB, III, 581-616). Both Theodora and Eudokia also as Empresses associate 
freely with courtiers (ibid, VI, 13, VII, 1-4 (Renauld, II, 78 and 152 ff.)). 

(80) Choniates, op. eit. , 349 (CSHB, 453 f.). Note too that matrons seem to 
have taken part in public mouming for the Emperor (Gregoras, III, 3 ; CSHB, 1, 
65 f.). According to Robert ofClari, The Conquest of Constantinople, trans. Edgar 
Holmes McNeal (New York, 1966), 102 and 117 all the plunder left for the 
common soldiers by the Fourth Crusade’s leaders was the “plain silver, like the silver 
pitchers which the ladies of the city used to carry to the baths”. See C. Mango, 
“Daily Life in Byzantium”, in JOB , 31/1 (1981), 340 f. for bathing facilities in the 
12th Century, when “a weekly visit to the baths was considered amply sufficient”. In 
the 12th Century ieamed romance ofProdromos (ed. R. Hercher, Erotici Scrip- 
tores Graeci , II (Leipzig, 1859), II, 175-80), the secluded heroine Rhodanthe only 
leaves her house to go to the baths. 

(81) Alexiad II, 1-3 (Maria had adopted Alexios Komnenos as her son, ibid, 
II, 1). But see III, 2, 5 for Anna’s criticism of the Empress Eudokia for writing to 
Botaniates suggesting he marry her (or her daughter Zoe) (Leib, I, 63-71 and 108). 
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the palace ( 82 ); and the princesses associate with the doctors treating 
their father ( 83 ). Not only does Anna Dalassena, mother of Alexios I, 
wield great power, both over her son and family, and in matters of 
state ( 84 ), but the young princesses seem to have had great freedom of 
action; Anna Komnena insists that theirs was not a pampered or 
sheltered life, and that they generally accompanied their parents and 
were either present at critical events or were later given full ac- 
counts ( 85 ). While Anna perhaps implies this to be unusual, such a lack 
of seclusion can hardly have been undignified or improper or Anna 
would not have dwelt on it. They were even able to steal out to see the 
punishment of the traitor Michael Anemas, a vulgär and cruel inci- 
dent, and it was their intercession that procurred his pardon ( 86 ). 
Anna’s comments on their upbringing perhaps imply that such is not 
the norm ( 87 ), and certainly Irene’s accompanying of her husband on 
campaign led to criticism ( 88 ). It is clear though that married women 
were able to travel through the city visiting places of worship ( 89 ), and 
the ‘gynaikonitis’ of the palace at this time seems to be centrally 
situated and divided off only by a curtain ( 90 ), and there is no concept 
of the Segregation of women ( 91 ), though it should be noted that Anna 

(82) V, 9, 1 (Leib, II, 37). 

(83) XV, 11, 3 (Leib, III, 231). 

(84) II, 5 ; III, 6 (Leib, I, 75-9 and 119-127). See Zonaras, XVIII, xxi and xxiv 
(CSHB , III, 731 f., e46) and Theophylact, Oratio in Alexium Comnenunu Migne 
PG , 126, 301*4. On his mother’s insistence Alexios as a young man on campaign 
always had a monk as tent-companion ( Alexiad ' I, 8, 2 ; Leib, I, 32). 

(85) XIV, 7, 4 f. (Leib, III, 174 f.). 

(86) XII, 6, 6 f. (Leib, III, 73 0- 

(87) XIV, 7, 4, “ov yäp ffv rö fpierepov roiovrov olov oixovpixöv xai vnö axiäv 
xal rpvqjrjv crrpe<pöpevov ” (Leib, III« 174). 

(88) XIII, 1 (Leib, III, 89 f.). According to Anna the “famosa” and lampoons 
are the work of criminals who want to assassinate Alexios. 

(89) II, 5 (Leib, I, 75); tr. Sewter, Alexiad 83 “Anna Dalassena ... ordered all 
her household to gather in the evening for a visit to the holy churches for worship ; 
it was her custom to attend the sanctuaries regularly... All were present, in the usual 
way The women apparently ride. 

(90) XV, 8, 5 (Leib, III, 221). 

(91) To avoid describing herseif Anna refers readers to the attendants of the 
gynaikonitis (XIV, 7, 4). Interestingly the officers of the women’s quarters have great 
power and influence, and are the main cause of Maria of Alania adopting Alexios 
Komnenos (II, 1, 5) (Leib, III, 174 and I, 65). Where historical sources refer to the 
women’s quarters, they tend to imply no more than the private apartments of the 
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in particular demands great outward propriety of behaviour from 
imperial women and this rigid propriety appears to be a Substitute for, 
rather than a characteristic of, strict seclusion. Anna’s belief in 
correctness of demeanour and the maintenance of proper Standards 
should be bom in mind when considering the ambition, virulence and 
obscenity which other historians attribute to this princess ( 92 ). The 
convention of the propriety of female confmement certainly continued 
until the fall of Constantinople with little change and was possibly 
more accurately put into practice in the fifteenth than in preceding 
centuries. Francesco Filelfo, a Venetian envoy in 1420, reported that 
Byzantine women spoke purer Greek than their husbands, because 
they had no contact at all with strangers, or even with other men apart 
from their husbands; they never went out, except at night, on 
horseback and veiled, escorted by servants, and then only to go to 
church or visit close relatives. Francesco himself married a Greek, the 
daughter of John Chrysoloras, so his testimony is reliable for his own 
time, even if such Standards of ideal behaviour had not always been 
adhered to so strictly ( 93 ). 

The women’s quarters and attendance by the many eunuchs of the 
palace had a certain advantage, at least for Anna Komnena as regards 


ladies of the Imperial family; it is natural for example that Manuel Komnenos should 
hear from the gynaikonitis that his wife, Mary of Antioch has sufferd a miscarriage 
(Kinnamos, VI, 2, CSHB , 256 f.). The gynaikonitis can also stand for the ladies of 
the Imperial family as a whole : Isaac Angelos takes his ‘gynaikonitis’ on campaign 
(Choniates, 434 ; CSHB , 569) for which see also Zonaras XVIII, xxvi ( CSHB , III, 
752 f.) (on Alexios Komnenos). 

(92) Choniates, op. cit ., 10 ( CSHB , 15); and cf. Zonaras, XVIII, xxviii-ix 
( CSHB , III, 759-65). Contrast also these historians’ detailed portrait of Irene 
Doukaina as scheming, aggressive and politically dangerous with Anna’s account: 
Zonaras, XVIII, xxiv, xxviii-xxix ( CSHB , III, 747-9, 759-65); Choniates, 4-11 
(CSHB , 8-17). 

(93) Louis Br£hier, “La femme dans la famille ä Byzance”, in Annuaire de 
l’institut de Philologie et dHistoire Orientales et Slaves , IX (Bruxelles, 1949), 108 ; 
Laiou, “The Role of Women”, 260. Compare the Patriarch Athanasios’ (1289-93 
and 1303-9) complaint about noble ladies who sit in the galleries of St. Sophia “for 
the sake of puffing themselves up and showing themselves off (not to mention for 
the sake of a sensual apperance) ... with a haughty and insolent attitude. Also they 
bedeck themselves with gold and precious jeweis,and make a display of their 
clothes ...” tr. Alice-Mary Maffry Talbot, The Correspondence of Athanasius I 
Patriarch of Constantinople (Washington, 1975), 45 (p. 95). Cf. his complaints 
about the emperor’s retinue picnicking in the galleries, ibid., 47 (pp. 100-102). 
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her education. While both Anna and her husband Bryennios were 
apparently proverbial for their scholastic abilities ( 94 ), it appears that 
Anna’s secular education was only openly encouraged once she was 
married to Bryennios. An oration of Tomikes, Metropolitan of 
Ephesus, States that Anna’s parents were not against her leaming 
philosophy, but opposed her study of literature, so that she had to 
study in secret under one of the palace eunuchs ( 9S ). Alexios’ court, 
influenced as it was by the high moral tone of Anna Dalassena, was 
probably more philistine in such matters than the rest of Contemporary 
society ( 96 ), but it is significant that Anna’s parents did not think 
classical literature a suitable subject for a young girl to study because 
of its content: 

“rrjv ye prjv nporpexovaav rovrwv ypappanxtjv, fjg rd xpänorov 
pepog t] noitjaig, fjg rd JtoAvOeov eir' ovv ädeov xai pvOoi rd yvwpiapa, 
oi Qeovg nAärrovai epwvrag dvoepwrag eptorag, xai napOevwv (pOopäg 
xai äppevwv äpnayäg xai äÄÄtjv äpiorovpyiav ev Adyoig xai epyoig 
jtoAv rd äcnjpov e'xovaav, ravrtjv pev xai ävbpaoi pev emxivövvov, 
yvvaity de xai napdevoig xai Aiav emßovAov xalwg vevopixaoiv, wv 
rag äxoäg xai ocpOalpovg napOeveveiv xPV vai xexpixaai * ex rovrwv 
yäp eig ipvxrfv oi epwrsg xarappeovoi ” ( 97 ). 

This literature, therefore, was presumed to exert a most pemicious 
influence on the morality of its readers, particularly those of the female 
sex, which is at least partial evidence for the Byzantine attitude 

(94) Zonaras, XVIII, xxvi ( CSHB , III, 754). 

(95) Browning, op. cit , 1-12; see Darroüzes, op. eil , 220-323, esp. 243-5. 
For Anna’s account of her education see Alexiad pr. 1 ; XV, 7, 9 (Leib, I, 3 f. and 
III, 218). 

(96) Theophylact, Oratio in Alexium Comnenum, MPG , 126, 301-4 ; Alexiad,\ 
III, 8 (Leib, I, 125 f.). 

(97) Browning, op. cit. , 11. Anna’s leaming was unusual but not entirely unique. 
In the 9the Century Kassiane studied classical authors as well as Scripture and was 
praised by Theodore the Studite for her leaming and literary skill. See Eva 
Catafygiotu Topping, “Kassiane the Nun and the Sinfiil Woman”, in Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review , 26 (1981), 202, and ibid., 204 for other women 
hymnographers including Palaiologina, a 15th Century Imperial princess. Skleraina, 
however does not recognise the famous “ ov vepeaig ” quotation and Psellos has to 
inform her about classical myths ( Chronographia , VI, 60-1) (Renauld, I, 146)). On 
Kassiane, see also A. R. Dyck, “On Cassia Kvpie rj ev nokkalg ”, in Byzantion, LV1 
(1986), 63-76 and E. S. Topping, “The Psalmist, St. Luke and Kassia the Nun”, in 
Byzantine Studies , 9 (1982). 
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towards education for women, and while in the 14th Century literate 
women such as Irene Choumnaina are encountered ( 98 ), any in-depth 
study of secular literature was not part of the educational Curriculum 
for women, and on the whole only scriptural works were considered 
appropriate for them to peruse ("); though within monastic institu- 
tions also secular books are infrequently encountered ( 10 °). 

Since the ideology ruled that women should be retiring and even 
limited their access to literature and general education, it is logical to 
assume that it would find no place for women at the summit of power. 


(98) For the cuitured protovestiarissa Theodora (d. 1300), literary patroness of 
Maximos Planoudes, and Helena, wife of John V Palaiologos, patroness of Deme- 
trios Kydones, see D. M. Nicol, The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos (Cantacu- 
zenos)ca. 1100-1460 (Washington, 1968), 16-18,and 135 f. and for the importance 
of the woman of the Imperial family as literary patrons, see Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, 
“The Sevastokratorissa Eirene as Literary Patroness the Monk Iakovos”, in JOB, 
32/3 (1982), 63-71, “The Comnenian Background to the Romans d’Antiquite”, in 
Byzantion, 50 (1980), 470-86 and “Western Infiltration of the Byzantine Aristo- 
cracy”, 204-210. For a discussion of female literacy from the 12th to 14th centuries 
see Laiou, “The role of Women”, 254-7. 

(99) See especially Talbot, “Bluestocking Nuns”, 604-618 and Hero, “Irene- 
Eulogia Choumnaina Palaiologina”, 134-8 and 147. For the possible production of 
books in convents see Carr, op. cit. , 1-15; ibid, 13, “the typika even of intellec- 
tually accomplished women ... contain no formal Provision for intellectual pursuits”. 

(100) The thirteenth Century Patriarch, Athanasios I, retumed a book, which he 
described as an object of abiding delight, because it was of no use to him or his 
disciples, presumably being too wordly ( The Correspondence of Athanasios, ed. 
Talbot, 20 (pp. 49-51)) Monastic libraries in the thirteenth Century generally 
comprised some fifty books, almost all of a religious nature (Talbot, op. cit., 
xxviii-xxix). For the library of Eustathios Boilas in the eleventh Century, primarily 
of a religious nature but including a “ Aevxinnrj^ (the work of Achilles Tatios) see 
P. Lemerle, Cinq etudes sur lexT siecle byzantin (Paris, 1977), 25 and Sp. Vryonis 
(Jun.), “The Will of a Provincial Magnate, Eustathius Boilas (1059)”, in Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers , 11 (1957), 263-77. See C. Mango, “Discontinuity with the Classical 
Past in Byzantium”, in Byzantium and the Classical Tradition , ed. M. Mullett and 
R. Scott (Birmingham, 1981), 53, for books cited by Kekaumenos (admittedly a 
soldier and philistine) who quotes mostly from the Bible and who only once cites 
a secular author (Dio Cassios). For the scarcity and expense of books in Byzantium 
see C. Mango, Byzantine Literature as a Distorting Mirror (Oxford, 1975), 5 and 
“The Availability of Books in the Byzantine Empire, A.D. 750-850”, in Byzantine 
Books and Bookmen: A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington, D.C., 1975), 
38 f. and 43-5, and for the reading public in the ninth and tenth Century see Robert 
Browning, Byzantium and Bulgaria (London, 1975), 170-3. 
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Women themselves agree with the doctrine of feminine weakness ( 101 ), 
and the stereotype in general does not expect them to play any 
prominent role in politics, and while it would be a misapprehension 
to assume that Byzantines were misogynists and disapproved in toto 
of women wielding political or social power, it is true to say that this 
was not expected to be the norm. The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
are unusual in having given scope to Zoe( 102 ), Theodora ( 103 ) and 
Eudokia( 104 ) to reign as Empresses in their own right and to the 
redoutable Anna Dalassena ( 105 ) who wielded great influence during 

(101) See for example the Statement of the dowager Empress Theodora Palaiolo- 
gina “women of a gentle and weak nature ... need strong protection, inasmuch as 
they are accustomed to staying at home and the silence which is most appropriate 
for women” (Talbot, “A Comparison of the Monastic Experience”, 11, cf. 15, 
n. 77). For the similar opinion of Theodora Synadene that the weakness of female 
nature necessitates male supervision of the convent, and these “pious common- 
places”, hardly bom out by the lives of women foundresses such as these ladies and 
Irene Choumnaina, see Laiou, “Observations”, 78 f. 

(102) Zoe, second daughter of Constantine VIII was married by her father to 
Romanos (III) Argyros (1028-34); she chose for herseif two other husbands, 
Michael IV (1034-41) and Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-55) and an adopted 
son, Michael V (1041-2). In addition she reigned briefly for a few months in her 
own right with her younger sister Theodora (1042). See Psellos, Chronographia, 
II-VI. 

(103) Theodora reigned jointly with Zoe (1042) and assumed power after the 
death of Constantine Monomachos (1055-6). See Psellos, Chronographia , VI. 

(104) Eudokia was the wife of Constantine X Dukas (1059-67), reigned as 
regent for her children (1067), married Romanos IV Diogenes (1068-71), and after 
his deposition reigned jointly with her son, Michael VII Dukas, for a few months 
(1071). See Psellos, Chronographia , VII and N. Oikonomides, “Le serment de 
rimperatrice Eudokia (1067). Un episode de Thistoire dynastique de Byzance”, in 
REB, 21 (1963), 101-128. 

(105) For Anna Dalassena, mother of Alexios I Komnenos, to whom he 
delegated great responsibility, see Bryennios, Historia , I, ed. P. Gautier, p. 88, 18 ; 
143, 7 ( CSHB, 41-64), Alexiad, II, 4-5 ; III, 5 ; III, 6-7 (Leib, I, 73-9 and 116-25); 
Zonaras, XVIII, xxi and xxiv ( CSHB , III, 731 f. and 746) and Theophylact, 
Oratio in Alexium, Migne PG , 126, 301-4. It is significant that Anna in the Alexiad 
(III, 6) disingenuously represents her grandmother as longing to spend her remai- 
ning years in a monastic Institution in contemplation and prayer ; only her love for 
her son and his need for her assistance in ruling dissuaded her. According to 
Zonaras Alexios, tired of her, finally forced her into a convent (XVIII, xxiv ; CSHB , 
301). Anna Dalassena's involvement in politics was long and striking ; see Bryen¬ 
nios, 1, 6 (ed. Gautier, pp. 84-99 = CSHB , 24) and Alexiad II, 5 (Leib, I, 75) for 
her arrangement of politically suitable marriages for her family; Bryennios, I, 22 
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the reign of her son Alexios I Komnenos, as well as to the schemes 
of other imperial women including Euprepia ( 106 ), Irene Doukaina and 
her daughter ( 107 ), the discreet Maria of Alania ( 108 ), and the indiscreet 
Euphrosyne ( 109 ). The relative freedom which women of the Imperial 
family and the aristocracy enjoyed both in interfering in political 
matters and in conducting love affairs was presumably not reflected 
lower in the social scale. But even Psellos, who describes the reign of 
the two aged Empresses with the personal knowledge of an insider, 
and in a surprisingly sympathetic manner, reports that such a state of 
affairs was not well regarded by the populace at large : “Everyone was 
agreed that for the Roman Empire to be govemed by a woman, instead 
of a man, was improper, and, even if the people did not think so, it 
certainly seemed that they did” ( n0 ). 

Presumably the fact that beauty is the characteristic most lauded of 
Empresses and other female members of the imperial family ( 1U ) 

(ed. Gautier = CSHB, 48-50) for her banishment; Bryennios, II, 1 (ed. Gau¬ 
tier = CSHB, 56) for her recall; Alexiad , II, 1 and 4 for her involvement in politics 
Alexiad, , III, 5 for her advice to Alexios when Emperor; Alexiad, III, 6-7 for her 
wielding of power in the Emperor’s absence and her intellect. See Bryennios, I, 3-5 
(ed. Gautier = CSHB, 19-22) for the scene she creates when her husband suppo- 
sedly refused the throne. 

(106) Eider sister of Constantine IX Monomachos. See Psellos, Chron VI, 
100 (Renauld, II, 15). Compare also Pulcheria the sister of Romanos III Argyros, 
ibidL , III, 6 and 21-3 (Renauld, I, 35 and 47-9). 

(107) Choniates, 4-11 {CSHB, 8-17); Zonaras, XVIII, xxiv-ix (CSHB, III, 
747-765). 

(108) Wife of Nikephoros III Botaneiates and Michael VII Dukas and rumoured 
to be going to marry Alexios Komnenos on his accession. See Alexiad ' II, 1-3, III, 
1-2, IX, 8 (Leib, I, 63-71, 103-10 and II, 179) and Zonaras, XVIII, xxi (CSHB, 
III, 731-3); Mullett, op. eit., 202-11, and B. Leib, “Nicephore III Botaneiates 
(1078-1081) et Marie d’Alanie”, in VF Congres International d’Etudes Byiantines 
(Paris, 1950), 129-140. 

(109) Wife of Alexios III Angelos. See Choniates, 460, 484-9, 519 f. (CSHB, 
606 f., 639-47, 687 f.). See also for Mary of Antioch, wife of Manuel I Komnenos, 
Choniates, op. eit, 223 f. (CSHB, 292 f.) and for her militant step-daughter, Maria 
Kaisarissa, ibid, 230-240 (CSHB, 300-12). 

(110) Psellos, Chronographia, VI, 4 (Renauld, II, 73); tr. Sewter, op. eil, 262 
(on Theodora), and cf. ibid., VI, 17 (Renauld, II, 80) for the extreme views of the 
Patriarch Kerularios on the matter; for similar comments in the reign of Eudokia 
see Zonaras, XVIII, x (CSHB, III, 686 f.). 

(111) See for example, Psellos, Chronographia , VII, 9 (Renauld, II, 177); 
Alexiad, III, 2 (Leib, I, 107 f.) ; cf Bryennios, III, 25 (ed. P. Gautier = CSHB, 
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implies that conventionally dignity and regality of appearance is the 
most important of their imperial duties, and that seldom would contact 
with the Empress be other than formal and at a distance. The Empress 
ought, by convention, to be silent ( u2 ). The ceremonial role of the 
Empress implies her subordinate Status: according to Theodore 
Baisamon, Patriarch of Antioch in the twelfth Century, the Empresses 
role is purely practical: 

“The Service of the emperors (autocratores) includes the enlightening 
and strengthening both of soul and body: the dignity of the patriarchs 
is limited to the benefit of souls, and to that only ... likewise the care 
and the thought given to subjects by the empress is simply directed to 


126 f.) (for Mary of Alania); see Kinnamos, V, 4 ( CSHB, 210); Choniates, 
115 f.; 269 and 332 f. ( CSHB, 151, 348 f., 433); Eustathios, De Thessalonica 
Capta , ed. B. G. Niebuhr (Bonn, 1842), 380 f.; “Das Hodoiporikon des Konstantin 
Manasses”, ed. K Homa, BZ , 13 (1904), 330; and see also Choniates, 223 
(CSHB, 291 f.) (for Mary of Antioch, second wife of Manuel Koumnenos); and 
for extended descriptions see Psellos, Chronographia, II, 5 (Renauld, I, 28), VI, 
6 (Renauld, I, 120), VI, 158 (Renauld, II, 49) (Zoe and Theodora); Alexiad. , III, 
3 (Irene Doukaina) (Leib, I, 111 f.). While Psellos’ description of Helena, wife of 
Constantine VIII (II, 5, ed. Renauld, I, 28) is not based on first hand knowledge, 
his praise of Aikaterina, wife of Isaac Komnenos and their daughter, and Eudokia 
Makrembolitissa and her daughter Zoe, is at firsthand (VII, 79 ; VII, 7 ; VII, 20 ; 
ed. Renauld, II, 131, 141, 148, and cf. ibid, 141 for the first wife of Constantine 
X Dukas). For Irene Doukaina see also the account of her son-in-law, Bryennios 
(III, 6 (ed. Gautier = CSHB, 107)) who also praises her mother ( loc. eil), as does 
Anna Komnena, Alexiad, II, 6 (Leib, I, 80 fi). Striking exceptions are Eudokia, 
eldest daughter of Constantine VIII, disfigured by smallpox (Psellos, Chronogra¬ 
phia, II, 5 (Renauld, I, 27) “xäkkovg re pegox; E%ovGa ”; Zonaras, XVII, x 
( CSHB , III, 570) describes her as "koipixw rö xäkk oq kwßqdelGa voGrjiiaxC) ; and 
Bertha-Irene, German-bom wife of Manuel Komnenos (Choniates, 53 (CSHB, 
72 f.) “avxrj pevtoi ov xogovxov xov Gwpanxov xakkove; ifppovnCev, ögov xov 
evöov xai nepl rpvxrjv E7iepekETo”). Kinnamos, V, 1 (CSHB, 202) emphasizes her 
prudence, propriety and charity. 

(112) Psellos, Chronographia, VII, 9 (Renauld, II, 177) ; Alexiad, XII, 3, 2-3 ; 
III, 3-4 ; see Choniates, 146 f. ( CSHB, 191) where the Empress Mary of Antioch 
overhears some sharp dealing in “Latin” at a audience which the Emperor does not 
understand, and reveals the details later to Manuel. Cf. Choniates, 388 f. (CSHB, 
507). For the dignified regality of the Empress see Alexiad, III, 7 (Anna Dalassena), 
III, 3 and XII, 3 (Irene) (Leib, I, 123 f., and 111 fi, and III, 62); and Psellos, 
Chronographia, II, 5 ; III, 19 (Renauld, I, 28 and 45) (Zoe). Ibid, , VI, 64 (Renauld, 
1, 148) Psellos assumes that Empresses wish to appear resplendent. 
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the welfare of the body and only to that (for women are devoid of the 
power of giving spiritual succour)” ( 11J ). 

Even Empresses, Baisamon believes, are bound by the restrictions 
and conventions of their sex and it is wrong for them to interfere in 
matters not their concem ( 114 ). But interestingly, as Empresses, their 
role in court ceremonial was important, in particular their ceremonial 
receptions of the wives of nobles and officials ( 115 ), and it is clear that 
they appeared in public (" 6 ), took over public duties such as addres- 
sing the Senate where necessary ( n7 ), and freely associated with 
courtiers ( 118 ). While, therefore, few Byzantine historians try to present 

(113) Balsamon, Meditata sive Responsa, Migne PG , 138, 1017; trans. by 
Emest Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (Oxford, 1957), 106. 

(114) “ Tvvalxaq yäp Giyq,v xoX pr} bibaoxeiv vevopodertjTaC, Balsamon, 
Migne PG , 138, 1017 (Cf. Choniates, 460 ; CSHB , 606 f. on Euphrosyne, wife of 
Alexios III Angelos). But for the part played later by women in religious contro- 
versies see D. J. Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West 
1258-1282 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), 274 for Eulogia and Maria, sister and niece 
of Michael VIII Palaiologos ; see The Correspondence of Athanasius, ed. Talbot, 34 
(pp. 70-2) for Rita-Maria, wife of Michael IX, and cf. ibid, 69 (p. 170); and see 
for Irene Choumaina, V. Laurent, “Une princesse byzantine au cloitre”, EO , 29 
(1930), 29-61 and “La direction spirituelle ä Byzance. La correspondance d’Irene- 
Eulogie Choumnaina Paleologine avec son second directeur”, in REB , 14 (1956), 
49-86 ; Hero, op. cit., 139-145 and Talbot, “Bluestocking Nuns”, 614-7. 

(115) The tenth-century Patriarch Nicholas justified the third marriage of Leo VI 
(to Eudokia) “ bei be yvvalxa tw nakaritp npoaeivai r rjv bioixovaav rä emßäk- 
kovra rwv awv dp%ovrwv raig yvvaifyv", in Nicholas I Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Leiters , ed. R. J. H. Jenkins and L. G. Westerink (Washington, 1973), 220 and 
see Pachymeres, II, 19 (II, p. 154 f.). For the Empress' religious duties see Talbot, 
The Correspondence of Athanasius, 56 (p. 125) where Athanasios invites Androni- 
kos II and Yolanda-Irene to St. Sophia to commemorate the Dormition of the 
Virgin. 

(116) See for example, Psellos, Chronographia, VI, 61 (Renauld, 1, 146), for 
Zoe, Theodora and Skleraina, and cf. Scylitzes, 434 ( CSHB, 556); for appearance 
at “rä oxrjvixä ravra xai yekoiwbrj naiyvia ” which were part of the marriage 
celebrations of Alexios III’s daughters, see Choniates, 509 (CSHB, 675). For 
Anna Komnena and her family, see above pp. 386-87 f. 

(117) Like Theodora, mother of Michael III, and Zoe Karbonopsina, Zoe 
addresses the Senate (Scylitzes, 96, 207, 420-, CSHB, 158, 290 f., 539); see 
Psellos, Chronographia for Zoe and Theodora (VI, I ; Renauld, I, 117), Theodora 
(VI (Theodora), 1-2 ; Renauld, II, 72) and Eudokia (VII (Eudokia), 1-3 ; Renauld, 
II, 152 f.). For Bertha-Irene see Kinnamos, III, 5 (CSHB, 99 f.). 

(118) See, for example, Scylitzes, 390 (CSHB, 504 f.) for Zoe; Psellos, 
Chronographia, II, 18-20, VI (Zoe and Theodora), 13, 16 (Renauld, I, 45-7, 123 f.. 
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an historically accurate picture of anything conceming women (" 9 ), 
making it difficult to decide to what extent real life and social practice 
actually conformed to the conventions of behaviour described in our 
sources, and while the reiteration of the conventional ideology blurs 
the degree to which woman’s lifestyle changed with time in Byzan- 
tium, certain aspects of her life are clear. Historical sources clarify the 
picture of the aristocratic lady, as reflected in her own documents, and 
highlight her power, independence and capability ( 120 ). In real terms, 
in the late Byzantine period, particularly in the upper classes, women 
played an increasingly active economic and political role, and the 
aristocracy as a whole respected the women of their dass, who 
transmitted lineage and money ( m ). It does not seem true that, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, seclusion and an isolated existence 
were a feature of the lifestyle of Byzantine women ; indeed aristocratic 

125 f.) for Zoe ; ibid, VI (Theodora), 14 (Renauld, II, 78) for Theodora; ibid., VI 
(Constantine IX), 61 (Renauld, I, 146 f.) for Skleraina; ibid., VI (Constantine IX), 
145, 153 (Renauld, II, 41 f., 46) for the hostage Alan princess, mistress of 
Constantine; Choniates, 204 (CSHB, 266) for Theodora, mistress of Manuel I; 
Choniates, 223 f. (CSHB, 292) for Mary of Antioch ; Gregoras, IX, 10 (I, 440) 
for Anne of Savoy. 

(119) Angelomatis-Tsougarakis, op. cit.. Ml ; “Byzantine literature in general 
and the kind of sources that have ordinarily provided us with information in 
particular have, with few exceptions, given us mainly an account of the prevailing 
official ideology, the model with which the ideal daughter, wife and mother should 
conform”. 

(120) Laiou, “Observations”, 87. 

“The twelfth-century upper dass lady (Irene Dukaina) has left us a clear 
imprint in this document; she is powerful, intelligent, leamed to a greater or 
lesser degree, a manager, an economic conservative. She has great pride of 
birth, and a great concem for her family; she is fully conscious of her privileged 
Position, and does not quite relinquish it when she enters religion. She is 
austere, strict, not overly ascetic, and has a complex relationship with men”. 

(121) Laiou, “The Role of Women”, 258. For the wealth, for example, of Irene 
Choumnaina, see Hero, op. cit., 144 f. and Laiou, “Observations”, 97-9. Her 
fortune is commented on by Pachymeres, IV, 7 (CSHB, II, 287) and Gregoras, 
XXIX, 22 (CSHB, III, 238) as well as Athanasius (Talbot, op. cit., 426 f.). For the 
control of family property by Theodora, mother of John VI Kantakuzenos, see 
Kantakuzenos, Historiae, ed. L. Schopen (Bonn, CSHB, 1828-32), I, 28 and III, 
22 (I, p. 138 and II, p. 137 f.). This control of property by women was not of course 
restricted to the fourteenth Century ; for the large landed interests of the widow 
Danielis in the ninth Century see Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. I. 
Bekker (Bonn, CSHB, 1838), 266 ff. and 316 ff. 
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women were anything but secluded, and the gynaeceum is certainly 
more of a convention in the sources than a feature of real life ( 122 ). 
Certainly at the Imperial level women frequently had total social and 
political independence, whatever conventions ofbehaviour the sources 
chose to attribute to them. Empresses, married, unmarried or wido- 
wed, associated unhindered with courtiers and were free to make their 
own choice of lovers or husbands; and while Anna Komnena attri- 
butes to her mother the ideal virtues of modesty and domesticity, it is 
still clear from Anna’s account and from other sources that Irene and 
her daughters were anything but secluded or retiring, while other 
ladies of the imperial family, such as Euprepia, Anna Dalassena, Maria 
of Alania, Mary of Antioch, Maria Kaisarissa, and Euphrosyne — all 
wives, widows, mothers, daughters or sisters of Emperors — were 
either actively involved in wielding power, or would willingly have 
done so given the opportunity. While, from the thirteenth Century, the 
exceptional woman who wielded considerable power in Byzantium 
through marrying Emperors and by becoming the mothers of imperial 
princes were often, like the hated Mary of Antioch, foreigners (Yo- 
landa of Montferrat and Anne de Savoy being the obvious exam- 
ples ( 123 )), the eleventh and twelfth centuries clearly show Byzantine- 
bom women similarly prepared to scheme and assume power to aid 
their children and plot for their family’s or their own aggrandissement. 
Strong-mindedness and a willingness to assume power were certainly 
not characteristics only of foreign-bom ladies of the imperial family. 
In addition to political power, imperial ladies also enjoyed great social 
freedom, and, like the Empress Zoe, the nieces of Manuel Komnenos 
among others were able to become mistresses of men of the royal 
family and openly to flout conventional Standards of behaviour and 
morality. 

Nevertheless, the existence of the conventions of behaviour and 
ideology, which defined and constrained the ideas of feminine pro- 
priety, demonstrates what, in Byzantine eyes, was the correct model 
for female deportment and shows a total disregard for the underlying 
reality, provided that appearances were seen to be maintained. Indeed, 
the constant lip-service paid to the conventional ideal only serves to 
highlight the realities of women’s life in Byzantium. Here it is inte- 

(122) Laiou, “The Role of Women”, 249. 

(123) For the powers of Empresses as regents see Herrin, “In Search of 
Byzantine Women”, 183-5. 
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resting to note that the proprieties, as is only to be expected, are most 
rigidly presented by women themselves, Anna Komnena, in particular, 
laying down strict guidelines for the behaviour of imperial women. But 
the prescription involves nothing as severe as seclusion — in fact, 
except in so far as househould tasks would restrict women to certain 
quarters, our sources contradict rather than otherwise both the 
necessity for female seclusion and the reality of its existence as a social 
law. What are of importance, it appears, are the outward and visible 
signs of modesty and a “certain graceful bashfulness, which is the 
pecular omament and characteristic of the fair sex” ( 124 ). Essential to 
woman’s outward appearance are the veil, the downcast eye, reluc- 
tance to speak before men, a devotion to household matters, if 
married, and to weaving and spinning in any case if not, and added 
to this, for Empresses at least, a certain resplendence of apparel and 
an untouchable dignity of demeanour. It is these characteristics which 
compose the conventional ideal of womankind, the ideal enshrined in 
Psellos’ and Anna’s accounts of their families. What is obvious here 
is that this stereotype is purely one of demeanour and appearances — 
it in no way affects women’s occupations, wielding of political power, 
social influence or even her physical mobility within the city, and only 
enhances and strengthens her primary role and influence within the 
family. Indeed, both Psellos and Anna implicitly dass the wielding of 
power, even of intrigue, for the family’s sake as an important feature 
of the ideal mother. While behaviour should be restrained, power 
should not, and while it seems true that higher education was not 
usually available to Byzantine girls, intellect and managerial capacity 
in women were very highly rated though, naturally, ostentatious 
wielding of power for its own sake was deplored. Zoe and Theodora, 
for example, were critized by Psellos not because they were women but 
because they were incompetent; Irene Dukaina was attacked by 
historians not for her femininity but because they saw her as interfering 
and overbearing. But Empresses such as Eudokia Makrembolitissa and 
aristocrats such as Anna Dalassena, as well as the middle-class 
Theodote with whom she had so much in common, in their control 

(124) Henry Fielding, Amelia , ed. Martin C. Battestin (Oxford, 1983), 319. It 
is of interest here that while eighteenth Century novels, like their Victorian succes- 
sors, consider modesty as “the brightest Jewel which adoms their Fair Sex”, one 
need only note Fielding’s own heroines and sub-heroines in Tom Jones , Amelia, 
Joseph Andrews and, in particular, Jonathan Wild to see what a rare commodity it 
in fact is, despite its role as the most important feature of the ideal female stereotype. 
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of their primary interests, whether of state or family, are eulogised and 
idealised : their Status and actions in no way conflict with the Symbols 
of their femininity such as their veil and the dignity belonging to their 
dass and Standing, as seen in their propriety of demeanour. Indeed, 
Psellos’ descriptions both of Theodote and Maria of Alania, like 
Anna’s of her mother, implicitly make clear that, to a degree at least, 
such behaviour was in fact atypical and unusual. 

The social freedom enjoyed by imperial women during these two 
centuries stresses most of all the gap between convention and reality: 
the amours of Zoe, the sexual intrigues of the courts of Constantine 
EX Monomachos and Manuel I Komnenos, are not features of a 
society where female seclusion rates highly as a social priority, 
however little these affairs may be reflected or imitated lower in the 
social scale. Indeed, the grumblings of Kekaumenos, ostensibly evi- 
dence for female confmement, actually indicate the reverse — many a 
misogynist would prescribe such restrictions on viewing the social and 
sexual freedom available to upper-class women at the Byzantine court 
at certain times during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, as evidenced 
by the total lack of sexual inhibitions shown by many of them during 
this period. 

The conventions of behaviour thus tend to highlight, rather than 
obscure, social reality : certainly, instead of restricting women’s social 
liberty, they seem in fact to contribute to her freedom, by encasing her 
in a protective stereotype which defines her behaviour while leaving 
her free to wield social and political power at will. Such ambivalence 
between reality and imagination, such “double-think”, is confusing to 
the modern mind. To the Byzantines, it was a normal feature of life 
and thought — to them the convention of the “modest” women was 
as much a reality as the facts of her life, a reality which permeated 
Byzantine society, obviously and deeply, without in any way relating 
to her activities and interests and which most satisfactorily allowed 
imperial women not merely to remain the power behind the throne, 
without affecting their femininity, but to be in their own right the 
obvious and unchallenged embodiment of Byzantine imperialism. The 
hand that rocks the cradle may rule the world, but for Byzantine 
women in the eleventh and twelfth centuries that was only one of their 
power options. 

University of New England. Lynda Garland. 

Armidale — Australia. 



NOTE ON AN UNKNOWN 
“ITALO-CRETAN” ICON IN CAIRO 


The Coptic convent of the Virgin (Deir al-‘Adra) at Haret Zuwaila 
in S. E. Cairo possesses an unnoticed icon with scenes of the Virgin 
and Child (Figs. 1-7) ( ] ). Even in its present mutilated state, this icon 
deserves description and analysis. It is attributable to an early 15th 
Century Cretan provenance : its awareness of both Palaeologan pain- 
ting from major centres and Italian painting of around the mid 14th 
Century offer it as an early example of the extensive production of 
“Italo Cretan” icons of the 15th-16th centuries ( 1 2 ). 

The icon depicts, in the upper register, the Annunciation and Virgin 
and Child between half-figures of archangels, with the Nativity with 
the Adoration of the Magi and Annunciation to a single shepherd in 
the lower register (Fig. 1 with drawing, Fig. 2). Made of alder wood, 
the icon is convex in shape with the obverse measuring 43.6 x 55.7 x 

(1) The icon is kept in the upper chapel of St. Mary in the convent church. I am 
grateful to Mother Mariam Riad for permission to study and photograph the icon. 
It is not known when it was acquired by the convent, first documented in the 15th 
Century by al-Maqrizi: I. Habib El-Masri, “A Historical Survey of the Convents for 
Women in Egypt up to the present day”, Bulletin de la Societe d’Archeologie Copte , 
XTV, 1958, 63-64. The church itself predates the convent and was probably rebuilt 
shortly after its destruction of 1321 : M. H. Simaika Pacha, Guide Sommaire du 
Musee Copte , Cairo, 1937, 87. Simaika records (88) another icon of the Annun¬ 
ciation, dated 1071 AM (AD 1355) on a pillar of the North aisle. 

(2) For this terminology see M. Chatzidakis, “Essai sur l’ecole dite “Italo- 
grecque” precede d’une note sur les rapports de l’art Venitien avec Part Cretois 
jusqu’ä 1500”, ed. A. Pertusi, Venezia e il Levante flno al Secolo xv , II, Florence, 
1974, esp. 81-85, 117-119. See also M. Chatzidakis, Icönes de Saint-Georges des 
Grecs et la Collection de l’Institut (Bibliotheque de Tlnstitut Hellenique d’Etudes 
Byzantines et Post-Byzantines de Venise, I), Venice, 1962, XXXVII-XLVI and 
passim and the exhibition catalogues, N. Chatzidakis, L’art des icönes en Crete et 
dans les iles apres Byzance (Europalia Grece, 1982), Charleroi, Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, 1982, passim and Icons of the Cretan School (I5th-I6th Century ), Benaki 
Museum, Athens, 1983, passim ; From Byzantium to El Greco : Greek Frescoes and 
icons , Royal Academy of Arts, London, 1987, passim. 
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2.5 cm thick ( 3 ). A 1-cm framing Strip survives at the top and right 
side, nailed in place before the whole was gessoed and painted : this 
framed construction is consistent with Byzantine icons ( 4 ). The icon 
has suffered substantial damage at some time. The whole surface is 
pitted with wormholes, part of the annunciating angel is lost and the 
panel has been intentionally scraped, especially at the bottom, with the 
loss of a third of the lower register. Despite this damage, the episodes 
in both registers are visible against the gold background, with ins- 
criptions in black or red. The restriction of most of the scraping to the 
lower register suggests that the icon was installed partly beyond arms’ 
reach, as part of the epistyle of a sanctuary screen ( 5 ). 

In locating the icon within Byzantine art, it is notable that the two 
upper scenes reproduce known icon types, while the lower register is 
more characteristic of later Cretan panel painting. The two registers 
are artificially united by the rays of light, originally silver, at the top 
of each, as well as the colour balance between green and orange-red, 
highlighted with chrysography. Yet each scene remains self-contained 
and suggesive of an ad hoc selection. This can be elaborated, taking 
each register in tum. 

The Annunciation dominates the upper register. The archangel 
Gabriel ( OAPX(ArrEAOC)TABPIHA) (Fig. 3), approaching from 
the left, wears an ochre-green outer garment over a dark green tunic, 
with red at the armband and at the front and back of the hem. His face, 
like the Virgin’s, is accentuated with fine highlights. The Virgin (MP 
QY) (Fig. 4) is seated before her house, spinning according to the 
apocryphal Version. She holds the spindle in her left hand while 
gesturing to the angel with her right. Her outer garment is dark red, 
touched with gold, over a dark green tunic. Her throne and footstool 
are similarly highlighted. In contrast are the orange-red footstool, 


(3) Dr. Paula Rudall of the Royal Botanical Gardens, London, kindly identified 
a wood sample of the icon as alder (alnus sp.). Measured from the back the icon 
is 41.2 x 51.2 cm. 

(4) D. Kreidl, “Zur Frage der Bewertbarkeit der Bildträger innerhalb der 
Ikonenmalerei”, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, XXVIII, 1979, 
229-240 ; it fits best with Kreidl’s type II (238-239) except that the frame is nailed 
on from the front, not the side. 

(5) For a 14th instance : L.-A. Hunt, “Iconic and Aniconic : Unknown Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Century Byzantine Icons from Cairo in their Woodwork 
Settings”, in nOlKlAA BYZANTINA, 6, Varia 2, Bonn, 1987, 35-38. . 
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cushions and curtain, suspended from three hooks from the canopy 
above the Virgin’s head. The rays of light from above are now oxidised 
to black. The Virgin’s house and the oblique building behind the angel, 
both in sage green, are linked by a wall, with a plant in a vessel on a 
ledge. Above the parapet is the inscription naming the scene (O 
EYArrEAICMOC). 

What is immediately striking about the Annunciation is its “quota- 
tion” of early 14th Century Palaeologan panel painting. The Virgin 
seated under a square canopy with a curtain swept to one side 
compares with the Annunciation from the double-sided Virgin Psy- 
chosostria panel from Constantinople ( 6 ). The angel too, tumed 
two-thirds the viewer, springs forward onto his left foot in the manner 
of the Constantinopolitan icon. However the Cairo icon also diverges 
in several respects, stylistically as well as in its inscription. Apart from 
the contained use of the bright orange-red, its colour tone is more 
subdued, lacking the fluency and translucence of the Constantinopoli¬ 
tan panel. In place of the shimmery surface texture are angular lines, 
almost hooks, to highlight the angel’s body (Fig. 3). This more 
schematic approach is represented by the annunciating angel from an 
icon attributed to Thessalonica in the early 14th Century, now in the 
British Museum but formerly in the possession of an Egyptian 
monastery, Deir as-Suriani in the Wadi an-Natrun ( 7 ). Yet the Cairo 
icon relates more closely to the Annunciation icon in the Tretchiakov 
Gallery in Moscow, dated at the end of the 14th Century, both in this 
linearity and in the more subdued colouring ( 8 ). In these stylistic 
respects, as well as iconographically, the Cairo and Moscow icons 


(6) One of the pair with that of Christ Psychosostris dateable to the reign of 
Andronicos II when the monastery of the Virgin Psychosostria was under the 
authority of the Archbishop of Ochrid: S. RadojCic, Icones de Serbie et de 
Macedoine , Beigrade, 1961, ix-x ; V. Lazarev, Storia della pittura bizantina, Turin, 
1967, 369, pl. 500; IC Weitzmann et al., Thelcon, , London, 1982, 21, 72 (pl.); 
E. Voordeckers, “L’interpretation liturgique de quelques icones byzantines”, By- 
zantion , LIII (1), 1983, 55-58. For the monastery: R. Janin, La Geographie 
Ecclesiastique de VEmpire Byzantin, I (3): Les Eglises et les Monasteres , Paris, 
1933, 252. 

(7) From Byzantium to El Greco , 152-153, no. 12, 75 (pl.). 

(8) M. Alpatoff, “Eine Verkündigungsikone aus der Paläologenepoche in 
Moscau”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift , XXV, 1925, 347-357 ; Lazarev, Pittura bi¬ 
zantina , 375, pl. 529. 
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together closely compare with the Annunciation wallpaintings of the 
Peribleptos and Pantanassa churches at Mistra, dated to the second 
half of the 14th and second quarter of the 15th centuries respecti- 
vely ( 9 ). Finally, the tracery window behind the Cairo angel anticipates 
the more elaborate ones of the Virgin’s house on the right leaf of some 
later 15th Century sanctuary doors now at the monastery of St. John 
the Theologian on Patmos ( 10 ). 

The Virgin and Child enthroned between archangels occupies the 
remaining third of the upper register (Fig. 5). The Virgin (MP 0Y), 
holds Christ (IC XC), who is cross-nimbed, blesses with his right 
hand with fingers paired, and holds a scroll tied with red ribbons in 
his left. He wears an orange garment laced with chrysography. To left 
and right are the half-figures of Michael (O APX(ArrEAOC) MI- 
XAHA ) and Gabriel (0 APX(ArrEAOC) rABPIHA ). The inscrip- 
tions of this scene are in red instead of black as elsewhere on the icon. 
The Virgin and Child seated on the thokos also follows Palaeologan 
icon painting, exemplified by an icon in the Museo Nazionale in 
Ravenna usually dated to late 13th- or early 14th-century Constanti- 
nople, in which the same delicate painting technique is employed, with 
fine white lines laid over greenish-brown flesh tints ( 11 ). A nearer- 
contemporary, early 15th-century icon of the Virgin and Child en¬ 
throned between full-length archangels and framed by prophets, in the 
Accademia in Florence, also displays this technique ( 12 ). The half- 
figure archangels seem to have been adopted from other 14th Century 
icon types, especially of the Virgin Hodegetria ( 13 ). Angels flanking 
Christ in a mid-14th Century icon from the monastery of Vlatadon in 


(9) G. MilLet, Monuments Byzantins de Mistra, Paris, 1910, pls. 116, 139 
respectively; Alpatoff, “Verkündigungsikone”, esp. 348-351, 356-357 ; T. Vel- 
mans, La Peinture Murale Byzantine ä la fin du Moyen Äge, I (Bibliotheque des 
Cahiers Archeologiques, XI), Paris, 1977, 203, 250-251. 

(10) From Byzantium to El Greco, 180, no. 48, 116-117 (pls.) from the Church 
of Christ Dimarchias or Megalis Portas in Chora, Patmos. 

(11) Lazarev, Pittura bizantina, 323, 326, pl. 428 ; A. Martinelli, Le Icone 
della Collezione Classense di Ravenna, Bologna, 1982, 85-86, no. 16. 

(12) Lazarev, Pittura bizantina, 407-408, pl. 575. 

(13) Including the obverse of the Virgin Psychosostria icon, conveniently illustra- 
ted in A. Grabar, Les Revetements en Or et en Argent des Icönes Bvzantines du 
Moyen Äge (Bibliotheque de l’Institut Hellenique d’Etudes Byzantines et Post- 
Byzantines de Venise, VII), Venice, 1975, no. 13, pl. XX: fig. 32. 
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Thessalonika are similarly shown as half figures, also with their hands 
covered ( 14 ). 

The lower register depicts the Nativity combined with the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, with the Annunciation to a sole shepherd in a rocky 
landscape (Figs. 1, 2). Rays of light, now ox idised, end in the Star over 
the Christ-child’s head. The Virgin {MP 0Y) sits with Christ {ICXC) 
on her lap (Fig. 6). An open bam behind shelters the manger and the 
apocryphal beasts. Christ blesses with his right hand while extending 
his left to receive the gift offered by the first Magus. Despite the 
truncation of the panel and the loss of the rest of the kneeling figure, 
this first king’s bare head is still visible (detail, Fig. 6); he has 
removed his crown to approach the Christ-child. Behind him the 
second king points to the star while looking over his shoulder to the 
third king. Both are crowned, carry gifts and wear cloaks with jewelled 
collars (detail, Fig. 7). Two angels appear over the hillside, holding 
their hands together in praise, the left in profile, the other placed 
centrally, over the bam. At the right of the panel an angel, in 
orange-red matching the left angel, annunciates to the shepherd. The 
latter is shown in profile and bearded, with his hat slung down his back 
(detail, Fig. 7). Shrubs fill the lower comers, both right and left. 

The Adoration anticipates late 15th and early 16th Century Cretan 
panels with this grouping of the Magi before the Virgin and Child, in 
more developed Renaissance landscape settings ( 15 ). The Cairo icon 
Adoration is at one stage earlier, closer to 14th Century panel painting 
itself. It can be compared with a panel attributed to a Riminese artist 
in the second quarter of the 14th Century, even to the details of the tall 
open cowshed on stilts and the mantles of the Magi clasped at the 
front ( 16 ). Florentine triptychs by Bemardo Daddi or his workshop 

(14) From Byzantium to El Greco , 160, no. 28, 86 (pl.). 

(15) Examples are, respectively, a panel in the Alexandros Tsatsos Collection in 
Athens : M. Chatzidakis, Icons of the Cretan School , 52, 55, no. 47 with pl. and 
Emmanuel Lambardos’ Adoration in the R. Andreadis Collection in Athens : From 
Byzantium to El Greco , 192, no. 64, 134 (pl.). 

(16) R. Van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting. , IV, The 
Hague, 1924, 288, fig. 144. See also the comments on a tabemacle shutter in 
Worcester (Mass.) by the Master of the Fabriano altarpiece (of c. 1360) by R. 
Offner, A Critical and Historical Corpus of Florentine Painting , Section III, Vol. V, 
New York, 1947, 211-212 with pl. XLVIII. The wooden shelter is used earlier by 
Giotto : J. H. Stubblebine, The Arena Chapel Frescoes, London, 1969, figs. 25, 27. 
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also show the Adoration taking place under the shelter, including that 
in the Seilern Collection of 1338, in which the first Magus has also 
removed his crown to kneel before Christ ( 17 ). 

The Italianate Adoration is absorbed into a late Byzantine Nativity 
scene, of which the Annunciation to the shepherd is a remnant. This 
stems from the variant in Palaeologan art which retains the Adoration 
as part of the Nativity, as opposed to its separate depiction illustrating 
Strophe 9 of the Akathistos hymn ( 18 ). But it betrays the hallmarks of 
early 15th Century Cretan panel painting, with its blend of 14th 
Century Italian and Palaeologan features. To take one example the left 
angel in profile, the ‘sweetness’ of the central hovering angel and the 
placing of shrubs within the landscape all compare with an early 15th 
Century Nativity panel now in the M. Peraticos collection in Lon¬ 
don ( 19 ). 

The Cairo icon can, then, be added to the corpus of “Italo-Cretan” 
panel paintings of the early 15th Century. The separate scenes remain 
unintegrated, clearly betraying their background in 14th Century 
Palaeologan and Italian panel painting. But its predominantly Byzan¬ 
tine character suggests it to have been commissioned for orthodox 
use ( 20 ). When it found its way to Egypt is not known — it could have 
been acquired by the nunnery any time after its foundation, also in the 
15th Century — but it is one of several Cretan icons to have been 
acquired by Coptic monastic communities ( 21 ). 

University of Birmingham, U.K. Lucy-Anne Hunt. 


(17) J. White, Art andArchltecture in ltaly, 1250 to 1400, Harmondsworth, 1966, 
264-265, pl. 118a. 

(18) J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, ”Iconography of the Cycle of the Infancy of 
Christ”, ed. P. A. Underwood, The Kariye Djami, IV, Princeton, 1975, 222-223. 
This is not to reflect on the icon’s possible later use, as the Akathistos hymn was 
used in its Arabic version: see C. Peters, “Eine arabische Übersetzung der 
Akathistos-Hymnus”, Le Museon, LIII, 1940, 89-104. 

(19) From Byzantium to El Greco, 166-167, no. 30, 97 (pl.) •, N. Chatzidakis, 
L’art des icönes en Crete (Charleroi, 1982), no. 10. 

(20) Chatzidakis, Icönes de Saint-Georges des Grecs, XXXVII-XXXVIII. 

(21) For the convent, see note 1. O. Meinardus, “The Byzantinica of Scetis”, 
in BSAC, XXII, 1974-5, 177-184 refers to 16th to 17th Century Cretan icons in the 
Wadi an-Natrun monasteries. 



SPORADIC NOMINALIZATION 
OF ADJECTIVES IN -MIOZ 
IN MIDDLE AND MODERN GREEK 


P. Chantraine has pointed out that a good number of compounds 
formed with the formatives -oji- or -om- (from the PIE root *oqw- ‘to 
see’) and possessing the sense of‘eye’ or ‘sight’ (e.g. yAavxwmg ‘with 
gleaming eyes’ II., 1, 206, al.; öeivconot; ■. öeiv&ip ‘fierce-eyed’ Hes., 
Sc., 250 ; evwmg ‘fair-eyed’ or ‘fair to look on’, Od, 6, 113, al.) by 
a natural evolution came to denote ‘face’ or ‘aspect’, e.g. xvvämq 
‘dog-faced’, perwnov ‘forehead, face, front’ (Homer). Gradually the 
sense of these formatives became vague. Sophocles uses the adjective 
evcoip in the sense ‘fair to look at’ in Antigone, 530 and in the sense 
‘fair’ in Oedipus Rex, 189. Plato in Laws, 803 opposes the antonym 
äppevuMÖQ ‘masculine’ to drjAvyevrjq ‘feminine, womanish’. A more 
radical change of the sense of -omoq can be seen in orepewnoq used 
in Empedocles 26, 6 as the equivalent of orepebq ‘firm, solid’, as well 
as in xoiAconöq and evpwnöq which Euripides uses in Iphigenia in 
Tauris, 263 and 626 in a sense equivalent to xolAoc, ‘hollow’ and 
evpvq ‘wide, broad’, respectively. In dypiconöv öppa ‘wild look’ (E. 
HF, 990) and in Öppa cpaibpambv ‘bright look’ (£., Or., 894) the 
adjectives äypiwnöt; ‘wild-looking’ and (paibpwnoq ‘bright-looking’ 
play the role of a ‘poetic’ substitute for äypioq ‘wild’ and (paiöpoq, 
respectively. It is interesting to note that in these two examples the 
adjectives in -umoq are grouped together with öppa ‘eye, look’. In later 
authors there is a good number of adjectives in -conoq with the sense 
of the suffix effaced. Thus, axoAiwnoq ‘looking askew’ and generally 
‘oblique’ figures in Manilius 4, 78 in the sense of axoAioq ‘curved, 
bent’ and £ avdconbi; ‘blond or yellow-looking’ is used in Oppianus, C., 
2, 382 in the sense of ^avdoq ‘blond’. Likewise, in Hesychius yoy- 
yvA(ono<; has been equated with yoyyvAoq ‘round’ ('). With the gradual 


(1) P. Chantraine, La formatlon des noms en grec ancien , Paris, 1933, 
257-258. 
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effacement of the original sense of the sufFix -wnog, forms like, for 
example, äypiwnbi; ‘wild-looking’ came to mean ‘somewhat wild, 
wildish’. Thus, among other parallel formations, £av0umö<; came to 
mean ‘blondish’ in Modem Greek, a sense similar to vnb^avdoq 
‘yellowish’ or ‘lightish brown’ Hp., Epid., 3, 1 iß’ (cf. also xoxxivog 
‘red’: xoxxivcortög ‘reddish’, the Modem Greek equivalent of vnoxoX- 
Xivoq ‘reddish’ PGef., 2.28.5. It has been proposed that adjectives in 
-uMo<;, expressing a sense somewhat similar to but not quite the same 
as that of the forms from which they originated (that is, a lesser or 
reduced degree of sense) gradually developed a diminutive force. A 
good number of them, especially those denoting color, came to be 
used in Modem Greek in a sense similar to that of English -ish, 
German -ich, French -ätre, Italian -astro, and Lithuanian -svas (cf. 
npamvoQ ‘green’ > jrpamvwTtbg ‘greenish’: German grünlich ■. French 
verdätre: Italian verdastro: Lithuanian zalsvas < zälias ‘green’) ( 2 ). 

In the dialect of Rhodes, the adjectives xaXumbc,, peyaXwnoc, and 
pixpianoq, among others, correspond respectively to common Mo¬ 
dem Greek xaXovrmxoc ‘moderately good, goodish’, peyaXovraixot; 
‘biggish or oldish’ and pixpovtmxot; ‘somewhat small, smallish’ ( 3 ). 
In the dialect of Pontos, the -izmot; adjectives have been replaced by 
those in -axrot; or -eibr\c, with a diminutive force. Thus, common 
Modem Greek xirpivumot; ‘yellowish’, xoxxivmjioq ‘reddish’, 
pavpconoc ‘blackish, darkish’, and npaaivomot; ‘greenish’ correspond 
respectively to Pontic xirpivwrbg, xoxxivcotöq pavpunot;, and npaai- 
veibrjQ ( 4 ). In Thera, (fijXutiJtbt; has survived as the equivalent of 
f/Xioxar/t; ‘sunbumt’ ( 5 ) and in Laconia (Mane) dyxaQvönÖQ: äxav- 


(2) G. Babiniotis, 'O öiä ovvdeaeox; vnoxopiafidq eie; rrfv EAArjvixf}v , Athens, 
1969, 191-193, 195-196, 200 ; G. Hatzidakis, 'Axaörjpetxä ’Avayvwapara (AA\ 
Athens, 2 (1930), 304 ; Idem., Meaaiwvixä xai Nea ‘EAArjmxä (MNE), Athens 
(1907), 456; Idem., Indogermanische Forschungen ( IF ), 2 (1893), 41 1 ; cf. F. 
Kluge-W. Mitzka, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache , Berlin, 
1967, 439 ; C. Onions et al. , The Oxford Dictionary of English Etymologv , Oxford, 
1966, 542 ; A. Leskien, Die Bildung der Nomina im Litauischen , Leipzig, 1891, 
345-346 ; C. Battisti-G. Alessio, Dizionario etimologico italiano , Firenze, 5 
(1956), 4017. 

(3) K. Amantos, TAwaaixa fieAerrjpara, Athens, 1964, 535. 

(4) G. Babiniotis, op. eit., 201 ; A. Papadopoulos, laropixov Aefyxov rfjg 
IIovnxTjg öiaAexrov (ILPD), Athens, 1 (1958), 444, 445 ; 2 (1961), 27, 230. 

(5) Cf. Z. Gavalas, Adtivä, 45 (1933), 200. 
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dconög is similar in sense to dxavdwörjg ‘füll of thoms, thomy’ (cf. 
äyxadtonö tppvyavo ‘thomy brushwood’, äyxadumo TptavräcpvXXo 
‘thomy rose’) and a synonym of äyxvXwnöt; ‘thomy’ Cyclades ( 6 ). In 
many dialects the modern equivalent of äxavQwv is the collective place 
name AyxaQomrj ‘thomy brake, spinetum’ (cf also Avyapconri ‘wil- 
low-grove’ Chios, Iletpwnög: mtpwv ‘rocky or stoney place’ Chios, 
Peixomot; ‘heath-thicket’ Chios, Peixwno id. Melos, MvXtwnö ‘place 
with millstones’ Icaria, nXaxamö ‘a place with slabs’ Syros, among 
numerous others) ( 7 ). It is self-evident that innovations like, for 
example, ’Ayxadwnrj (sc. yfj ‘earth, land’), üerptanöt; (sc. tojioq 
‘place’) and Peixeonö (sc. pkpoc, ‘place’) are the result of nominali- 
zation of these former adjectives. This process of nominalization dates 
from antiquity. As ote(t fpoozrdg öböq ‘narrow Street’ (//., 7, 143 ; 23, 
416) was nominalized to arevwnöq m. ‘mountain pass, defile’ (S. OT, 
1328) and areveoTtrj f. ‘narrow passage, strait’ (Plu., Prov., 1.61) so 
XpvöbMÖQ (sc. ixQvq) is attested in Plu., 977 f. as a synonym of 
Xpvoocppvq ‘gilthead, dorade, Chrysophrys aurata’ ( 8 ), cf. also 
eiotonrj : eooMrj ‘aspect’ Opp., H„ 4.358. 

On the other hand, the nominalization of adjectives in -wjioq with 
regression of the stress is widely attested. K. Amantos ( 9 ) gives the 
following sample of goats named after their color or the shape of their 
homs from the dialect of Chios : 1. xaräma f. ‘grey goat’, lit. 
‘cat-colored’ (from xarumr} •. xät(r)a ‘cat’ plus -(anrj ; 2. xopiwna f. 
‘goat with facial streaks of cheasmut color’, lit. with facial streaks 
having the color of a xöpiQ xopioq ‘bed-bug’; 3. Äaywna f. ‘grey or 
dark-colored goat’, lit. ‘hare-colored’, attested also in Crete as a noun 
and in the Greek enclaves of Southern Italy in its original adjectival 
form (ega lagopi: XayCma Bova) ( 10 ), cf also Xayeiog-, Xäy(e)io äpvi 


(6) Iaropixöv Ae&xov Trj<; vecu; eAAt]VLxrj<; (HLNH), ed. Acadomy of Athens, 1 
(1933), 131, 151. 

(7) G. Hatzidakis, IF, 2, 441 ; Idem., MNE, 2, 456-457 ; K. Amantos, op. cit., 
47, 48, 100 ; Z. Gavalas, op. cit., 200, 201. 

(8) D’Arcy W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Fishes (GGF), London, 1947, 
292-294; R. Srömberg, Studien zur Etymologie und Bildung der griechischen 
Fischnamen, Göteborg, 1943, 26. 

(9) K. Amantos, op. cit, 47-48, 100-101. 

(10) G. Rohlfs, Lexicon Graecanicum ltaliae Inferioris (LGII), Tübingen, 1964, 
288. 
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‘grey or dark-colored lamb’, Romanian laie f. ‘grey sheep’ etc. (“) : 
4. tpaywna ‘a straight-homed goat’, lit. with homs similar to those 
of a tpäyoq ‘he goat’, that is, öpdoxepart] ‘straight- or up- 
right-homed’. These are nominalized derivatives of the respective 
xarwnr/, xopuanr/, Xaywnr/ and rpaycantj (sc. alya ‘goat’) ( 12 ). In 
Icaria, the noun ’haumov n. ‘goat meat’ is a nominalized derivative of 
iraconöv xpeaq id. (< *ai(y)iTOW7töv : aiyiraa f. ‘goat’) and the same 
is true of the place name KovrvXwnoq m. Chios, which resulted from 
xovrvAwnöq ‘knobby’ ( 13 ). It is interesting to note that xakenöq 
‘difficult’ is attested in the Greek enclaves of Southern Itaiy as halipö 
‘rovo’ (cf. horafla me halipä ‘terreni con rovi’ Bova: Halipä place 
name in Reggio : Mammola) and halipu ‘arbusto spinoso’ (Reggio : 
Africo, Melito): Halipa place name in Reggio : San Lorenzo. In Crete 
and elsewhere, the feminine yielded the noun xakkna f. ‘rocky 

or stony ground’: XaXena f. id. ( 14 ). 

Apart from alya Xayomi] ■. Aayäma Bova, alya papyapumr \.- capra 
con margari, margani ‘bargigli sotto il collo’ (päpyapov ‘perl’) 
Reggio, and alya pavpomr) ‘capra di manto nerognolo’ Bova, where 
the suffix -conri means ‘likeness’ or ‘similarity’ ( 1S ), in Icaria mdäpiv 
xpaownöv ‘wine-jar’ and mdäpiv Xaöomöv ‘oil-jar’ ( 16 ) show that the 
suffix -omoq came to be used in a sense similar to that of the suffix 
-ixoq, e.g. eXäötov ‘oil’: eXaöixöv (sc. öoxetov ‘Container’)> aladiko 
‘ampollino dell olio’ Bova: common Modem Greek Xaötxö ‘oil- 
cmet’( 17 ). Parallel to the nominalized derivatives öiaßanxöv (sc. 
reXoq ‘dues’) ‘tax imposed on transportation cost for merchandise’ 
(Assizes, 238, 27) and 6vixöv{ sc. xrfjvoq l beast’) ‘donkey’ (a. 1189 : 
övixä övo) we have the innovation *äpvixöv ‘lamb’ whose diminuti¬ 
ves äpvixiv (Cappadocia, Pontos) and äpviroiv (Cappadocia, Cy- 


(11) N. Andriotis, ’EnßoAoyixö Ae&xö rijq xoivrjq veoeAArjvixijq (ELKN), 
Thessalonike, 1967, 177. 

(12) K. Amantos, op. cit , 101. 

(13) D. Georgacas, A Graeco-Slavic Controversial Problem Reexamined: The 
ITS Suffixes , npaypareiai rrjt; ’Axaörjpiaq ’Adrivwv, 47 (1982), 150, 151; IC. 
Amantos, op. cit., 101. 

(14) G. Rohlfs, LGII, 554; N. Andriotis, Lexicon der Archaismen in neu¬ 
griechischen Dialekten (LAND), Wien, 1974, 591-592. 

(15) G. Rohlfs, LGII, 288, 317, 320. 

(16) G. Georgacas, op. cit., 150. 

(17) G. Rohlfs, LGII, 141 ; N. Andriotis, ELKN, 178. 
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prus) came to be used as synonyms of dpvovnmv ‘one year old lamb’ 
Cyprus( 18 ). The suffix -ovnmv of this form, whose Information is 
obscure ( 19 ), can safely be explained as a derivative of a nominalized 
*dpvwnöv n. ‘lamb’ coined after äpviv id. and the suffix -wtcoq in a 
fashion parallel to that of övtxov from övog ‘donkey’. As the aug- 
mentatives növrtxac; m. and novrixai. resulted from novrixt(ov) d\m. 
of Jiovnxöt; ‘mouse’, so the augmentative dpvovnna has been ex¬ 
plained as a derivative of dpvovnmv i 20 ). This interpretation sheds 
light on a number of forms sharing reflexes of the suffix -wnot;, which 
have been variously interpreted. 

According to B. Phabes, the adjective xovraovpnöt; ‘docked, 
curtailed’ (common and dialectal Modem Greek) draws on xoavpßrj, 
xöovpßoQ ‘fringe’ (cf. *dväöeapa ... xai önep ai Kprjaaat qpopovatv, 
öpoiov domöioxT] Hesychius) ( 21 ). The hypothesis that damöiaxp 
Stands for ämöioxu) (as in Codex Marcianus) dat. of dmöiaxot; ‘little 
pear’, which B. Phabes used to explain the semantic change from 
‘fringe’ to ‘round’ —> ‘docked’, has not been accepted ( 22 ). Apart from 
the semantic difficulty, the reflex ra[ts] requires the geminate aa of 
the varia lectio xoaovpßrj or xöoovpßoq (Hesychius) ( 23 ). The dialec¬ 
tal variant yxovraovnög (Aenos) has been explained as a derivative 
of xovtoovpnöt; with metathesis of the nasal ( 24 ). This explanation is 
refuted by the lexeme xovraovnov ‘carrob’ (cf. xovraovma ‘carrob- 
tree’) and the variants kuzzupa f. ‘focaccia o panino pasquale coronato 
di uova’ (Catanzaro, Cosenza, Reggio), kuttsupu ‘vaso senza manico 
o senza collo’ (Reggio), kuzzupu (Messina: Ali), kuttsupa id. (Mes¬ 
sina : Furci), which have been linked with xovraöt; ‘lame, mutilated, 


(18) D. Georgacas, op. eil., 134, 135 ; G. Rohlfs, LGII. 362 ; HLNH, 3 : 1 
(1941), 104. 

(19) HLNH, 3, 104. 

(20) Cf. N. Andriotis, ELKN, 290; D. Georgacas, op. eil, 108, 346. 

(21) Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon, ed. K. Latte, Hauniae, I (1953), 248. 

(22) B. Phabes, Ae&xoypaepixöv äpxelov Ttj<; pkorjs xai vkaQ eÄÄrjvixrj^ (LA), 
Athens, 6 (1923), 351-355 ; Idem., Aefyxoypacpixbv ÖeAt’iov (LD), ed. Academy 
of Athens, 2 (1940), 84-85. A similar Interpretation has been proposed by M. 
Deffner, Ae&xov rijg Taaxwvixrjs biakkxrov, Athens, 1923, 197. 

(23) Cf. D. Moutsos, Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung (KZ), 89 
(1975), 241. 

(24) B. Phabes, LD, 2, 84-85. 
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docked’ ( 25 ). However, the hypothesis that the variants from Southern 
Italy draw on xovpovm, xovpovna ‘clay vessel’ with the interference 
of xovtoöq does not seem to be convincing. What seems to be the case 
is that xovtoovpnÖQ, the equivalent of xoXoßöt; ‘docked, curtailed’, 
which in Laconia is attested as ‘hunchbach, shorty ; idiot; young kid ; 
baby’ ( 26 ), is a variant of xovxgovtiöq with nasal epenthesis. This, in 
tum, should be understood as a nominalized derivative of *xovtooöttÖ(; 
(from xovtaög and the Suffix -vmoc,), which can shed light on the 
origin of kuttsupu : kuzzupu (cf. xovraayyelov ‘vasis genus, sic 
appellatum a sui brevitate’) ( 27 ), Pontic xovtCovmv ‘a kind of oblong 
prune’ ( 28 ), yxovraovm ‘stump’ (Verroea), yxovxoovna f. id. (Vel- 
vendos), xovtaovpna ‘hump’ (Laconia) kuzzupa ‘focaccia o panino 
pasquale coronato di uova’ (Catanzaro, Cosenza, Reggio), kutsupa 
‘vaso senza manico o senza collo’ (Messina : Furci), xovCoima ‘trunk, 
stem’ Cyprus (Middle Greek xovCovna id.) ( 29 ) and xovraovnov 
‘carrob; hom’, among numerous other variants and derivatives. In 
light of this evidence, the name Kovraovpovnat; (cf. the place name 
Kovtaovpovjza, rov) can easily be explained from xovraovpo ‘trunk’ 
and the suffix -omog. It is well to point out that Kovraovpnöt;, 
Kovxoovpjia, and Kovtaovmä are widely attested as toponomastic 
terms ( 30 ). It thus becomes evident that Pontic xovvrovTiac; (Kera- 
sous), xovvxovmy; (Nikopolis) and xovvrovna (Oenoe) ‘shorty’ ( 31 ) 
draw on a protoform formed aller xovtöq ‘short’ and the suffix -conot;, 
with derivational developments similar to those of *xovrmoT[ö<;. 

The hypothesis that the obscure Pontic tCivaxcomv (misspelt t£i- 
vaxömv), pl. rCivaxwma ‘school of small fish’ (Inepolis) comes from 
rCiväxiv ‘spark’ seems to be correct (cf. afa ‘heat, spark, ashes, soot’, 
ätiwa ‘spark’; torch’: roivva Bova, dtiva Cyprus, dvrCiva Libys- 


(25) G. Meyer, Neugriechische Studien (NS), Wien, 2 (1894), 98 ; G. Rohlfs, 
LGI1 , 271 s.v. xovpovm. 

(26) B. Phabes, LA, 6, 355. 

(27) Cf. D. Moutsos, Byzantion , 44 (1975), 399. 

(28) A. Papadopoulos, ILPD , 1, 483. 

(29) D. Moutsos, Byzantion , 44, 340; DuCange, Glossarium ad scriptores 
mediae et infimae graeciatatis (Lyon, 1688), repr. Graz, 1958 s.v. 

(30) Cf. D. Georgacas-W. McDonald, Place names of Southwest Peloponne- 
sus , Athens, 1967, 170; K. Eliopoulos, Ädijvä , 52 (1948), 188. 

(31) A. Papadopoulos, ILPD , 1, 483. 
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sion) ( 32 ). The ichthyonym has been borrowed into Turkish as cina- 
kop. It is a member of the Lüfer ( Xovtpdpi) baligi, the only repre- 
sentative of the family Pomatomidae, which Michele Nicolas describes 
as follows : “Ce tassergal ou Temnodon sauteur (Temnodon ou 
Pomatomus saltator L.), ‘aux dents coupantes’ ( temn-odon ), a un 
corps long, aux flancs plats. Vivant, il a des reflets bleus qui lui ont 
donne ses noms allemand et anglais Blaufisch et bluefish” ( 33 ). Thus, 
the perception of T^ivaxdmiv as a sparkling fish is semantically 
justified and should be understood as a parallel of the ichthyonyms 
aioXiaq m. (cf. aioXoq ‘quick-moving, nimble, glittering’) and 
yXavxoq m. Epich., 49, 50 (cf. yXavxöq ‘gleaming ; bluish green or 
grey’), among others ( 34 ). In the Greek enclaves of Southern Italy, 
derivatives of cm’ivQovXXa ‘scintilla’ came to mean ‘variegated’, cf. mia 
püdda spittiddomeni ‘una gallina di vari colori’ ( 35 ). Similar semantic 
developments are widely attested, cf. cmivdap’u ;: Spintumix avis 
incendiaria Plin., 10.13, 36; MHG 'glim ‘Funke’, gleime ‘Glüh¬ 
würmchen’ ( 36 ). The derivation of r&vaxwmv from r(iväxiv and the 
suffix -omoq provides a parallel formation for the obscure Cyprian 
äCovJtöv(ö)iv ‘ember’ which can be safely traced to an underlying 
*dC(A7töq and the suffix -ovöi(o)v, a derivative of ä(a ( 37 ) (cf. äCooneq • 
ai fypai ex tijq detopiaq Hesychius). 

In view of this evidence, dialectal dyxXovm, ‘calabash’ (attested in 
the Dodecanese and the Cyclades) and the augmentative dyxXoma 
(of the same geographical distribution) need not be derived from the 
contrived and rather unlikely coalescence of the widely attested äyxXiä 
< dvrXia ‘bücket’ (cf. aevrXov ‘beet’ > aevxXov id.) and the noun 
xovpovm ‘clay vessel’ ( 38 ) but from the nominalized adjective 
*dvrX(anöq, a parallel formation of the dpvoxmmv > dpvovnna 
derivation. Although the formation of this adjective after dvrXia 
should be *dvrX(i)co7rdq and with subsequent deletion of the vowel i 

(32) A. Papadopoulos, ILPD , 2, 386; HLNH , 1, 288, 292; N. Andrious, 
LAND, 71. 

(33) Michele Nicolas, Poissons et peche en Turquie, Paris, 1974, 56. 

(34) D’Arcy W. Thompson, GGF , 5, 48 ; K. Strömberg, op. eil , 22-23. 

(35) G. Rohlfs, LG11 , 477. 

(36) D’Arcy W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds, London, 1936, 266 ; F. 
Kluge- W. Mitzka, op. clt, 261 s.v. glimmen. 

(37) A. Papadopoulos, ILPD, 2, 386 ; HLNH, 1, 293. 

(38) HLNH, 1, 143. 
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*dvxAamög (cf. the collective place name Kapvcorrj > Kaptorr] 
Carpathos, Crete) ( 39 ), the later can be directly derived from either the 
variants ävxAoq, ävxAov ‘bücket’ or the dim. ävxAiov > ayxA't 
(Chios) ( 40 ) and the suflix -am oq, cf. the innovations xpaaamöv 
(xpaai ‘wine’), Aaöamöv (Aäöi ‘oil’) and mxapamöv (otxäpi ‘wheat’) 
which are used in Icaria as epithets of mdäpi ‘jar’ ( 41 ). The derivation 
of Middle Greek dyovpoima ‘herbae species’ ( 42 ) and dialectai paA- 
Aoima f. ‘a slate covered with fleecy seaweed’ (Cyprus) ( 43 ) should be 
understood on similar grounds. 

On the strength of xöxvAov, a variant of xoxvArj ‘small vessel, cup’, 
which came to mean ‘nape of the neck’ in Middle Greek (cf. St. 
Athanasius spuria 558B : KaxoixeT de rj ipvxv ev xfj xapöia xai ev xä> 
ömadev pkpei xijg xeqpaArjg, önep xörvAov övopatexcu), and its 
derivative xovxeAo ‘forehead’ ( 44 ), the hypothesis could be made that 
xvxoq ‘hollow’, which is attested as ‘occiput’ (Arist., PA, 656 b , 26 : xö 
öniadiov xvroq), underwent a semantic development similar to that 
of xörvAov. Such hypotesis would enable us to assume that the 
obscure dialectai xovtovm ‘forehead’, xovtoimaf. ‘forehead, occiput’ 
can be explained from an underlying adjective formed after xvxoq and 
the sufBx -amoc, ( 45 ). On the other hand, common Modem Greek 
xovxixac, ‘nape of the neck’ and more specifically the variant dyxov- 
xixat; (äyyovxixau;) has been variously interpreted. G. Meyer sought 
to explain it as an augmentative of the dim. *äyyovxixi < OCS Qkotb 
‘uncinus’ ( 46 ) which can hardly explain the variants xovxixaq m., 
dxovxrjg m. and äxovxrj f. ( 47 ). Any attempt to derive it from xoxx'iq. 


(39) K. Amantos, op. cit., 95, 99, 446 ; cf. D. Moutsos, 1F, 88 (1983), 176. 

(40) HLNH, 1, 143. 

(41) Cf. D. Georgacas, op. cit., 150. 

(42) DuCange, op. cit., 347. 

(43) P. Xioutas, Kvnpiaxri Aaoypacpia rwv (wwv, At]poaievpara rov Kevrpov 
’Emcrtrjßonxwv ’Epevvwv, Nicosia, 1978, 347. 

(44) Patrologia graeca, ed. J. P. Migne, 24, 553 ; K. Amantos, op. cit., 187 f., 
cf. also DuCange, op. cit., 745 and 783 sv. Aäxxot; Graecis estfossa. Apud medicos 
vero sumitur pro parte colli quam acpaypv vocant. Latini iugulum. Hypatus MS. de 
Partibus corporis: atpayfj, 6 Aäxxoq rov rpaxqAov; Apud eundem iviov exponitur 
ömodöAaxxoq occipitium. 

(45) Ph. Koukoules, ABrjvä, 49 (1939), 127; I. Svoronos, Aaoypatpia, 7 
(1923), 139. 

(46) G. Meyer, NS, 2, 13. 

(47) HLNH, 1, 366. 
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name for ‘the head’ in Doric (Poll., 2, 29), and the variant xoxlq 
‘occiput’ (Hp., Morb., 2, 20, cf. Erot., 115 [Nachmanson] where the 
word is glossed by xfj<; xeqiaArjg rj xopvcprj and Gal., 19, 113 where 
it has been equated with iviov, napeyxecpaA'u;) can hardly account for 
the derivational details. Direct derivation of it from the Hesychian 
gloss xörxixoi • ai nepixecpaAalai cannot be justified semanti- 
cally ( 48 ). 

The obscure origin of xox(x)i<; and xöxxoq ‘cock ; die’ makes it 
difficult to distinguish between the primary meaning and the secondary 
semantic developments of these congeners, though as P. Chantraine 
pointed out they can all be explained from the notion ‘head’ ( 49 ). 
Although Hj. Frisk accepts R. Strömberg’s view that the riverfish 
xöxxoq ‘bullhead, Cotus gobio’ Arist., HA, 534 a 1 (> French cotte id., 
Spanish coto ‘sculpin’) ( 50 ) draws on the notion ‘cock’ and should be 
understood as a parallel semantic development of the German ich- 
thyonym Knurrhahn ‘Trigla gumardus’ ( 51 ), P. Chantraine describes 
it as being ‘le chabot, petit poisson ä grosse tete cuirassee’ ( 52 ). 

Apart from common Modem Greek xöxxa f. ‘hen’ and £vAöxoxxa 
f. ‘woodcock’ (Epirus), xöxxoq m. ‘cock’ persists in the dialect of 
Pontos as a variant of *xöaaog, the source of xoaaäpiv, xoaaäpa ‘hen’ 
(cf. xoxxaxiöa id. Cerasous) ( 53 ). Parallel to the derivation of Pontic 
xoxCeaq from the synonymous xoxCog ‘truncated ; lame’, we have the 
homophone xox(eac; ‘cock’ (Pontos) from xöxaog which is attested 
in Cythnos as ‘male partridge’ ( 54 ). As ßcoxooq ‘Schwartzgrundel, 
Gobius niger’ resulted from the dim. *ßwxai(ov) of ßcoi;, ßöa£ ‘a 
grunting fish, Box boops’, so xöxooq can be similarly derived from 
xöxoi(ov) dim. of xöxxoq (cf. ßovxxiov > ßovx(iov ‘barrel’, a. 1192, 


(48) B. Phabes, LD, 2, 91-92 *, M. Philentas, rXwaaoyvcoaia xai yAwaaoypa- 
q>ia iAArjvixf}, Athens, 1 (1924), 27. 

(49) P. Chantraine, DELG , 572. 

(50) W. v. Wartburg, Französisches etymologisches Wörterbuch , 2 : 2 (1946), 
1259; J. Corominas, op. c/7., 1, 927. 

(51) Hj. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, Heidelberg, 1 (1973), 
933 ; R. Strömberg, op. eil , 119. 

(52) P. Chantraine, DELG , 573 ; cf. D. W. Thompson, GGF\ 128-129. 

(53) N. Andriotis, LAND, 330, 331 ; A. Papadopoulos, JLPD, 1, 472, 475 ; 
E. Bongas, Ta yAwaaixä iöiwpara rrjq ’Hneipov, Ioannina, 1 (1964), 277. 

(54) A. Papadopoulos, ILPD, 1, 473 ; N. Andriotis, LAND, 331. 
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öoninov > öanirCtov ‘house’, a. 1233) ( 55 ). On similar grounds we 
can explain the derivation of common Modem Greek xbraoc, ‘chi- 
gnon, bun’ which N. Andriotis linked with xöttoq, apparently in the 
sense ‘head’ ( 56 ), but left the derivational details unexplained, a fact 
that made P. Chantraine hesitant in accepting this etymon ( 57 ). The 
conger xoratöa ‘plait, pigtail’ (cf. also xoraiöi n. id. East Corinthia) 
has been rightly explained from the acc. of *xotng dim. of xöttoq. 

On the basis of the second component of the compound npöxotta • 
npoxöptov (Poll., 2, 29, Hesychius, Photius), A. Koraes reconstructed 
the protoform *xÖTtrj to account for the origin of xovteAov ‘forehead’ 
and xoaaoc, ‘box on the ear, cuff ( 58 ). On the other hand, W. v. 
Wartburg sought the origin of Old Proven?al cota ‘nape of the neck’ 
(cf. the variants couota Nice, kute Muy, coute Languedoc) and the 
Middle French cotivet ‘partie superieure du cou d’une poule’, among 
other variants, in Greek *xottt] ( 59 ). In discussing the Ibero-Romance 
cognates of cota, J. Corominas observed: “Pero mäs bien el tipo 
*cottu postulado por las voces iberorromances serä de origen prerro- 
mano (?), como sugiere dubitativamente M. Pidal, o mäs bien de 
creaciön expresiva. De todos modos es inverosimil el origen 
griego” ( 60 ). J. Hubschmid, who maintains that the Ibero-Romance 
forms (Spanish cueto ‘cerro, altozano’, Gallician-Portuguese coto 
‘nudillo de los dedos’, cotorina ‘cabeza, cima, lo mas alto’ Sierra de 
Gata, etc.) and their Franco - Pro ven^al cognates draw on a pre-Indo- 
European *kotto — *kotta, proposes the following explanation for Old 
Provenpal cota ■. “Es ist daher fraglich, ob aprov. cota wirklich griechi¬ 
schen Ursprungs ist. Das Wort könnte auch aus einer älteren Sprach- 
schicht stammen und mit (vor) gr. *xottt] urverwandt sein” ( 61 ). The 
hypothesis that *x6tttj is of pre-Indo-European origin has not been 


(55) D. Moutsos, Zeitschrift für Balkanologie, 21 (1985), 74-75 ; N. Andrio¬ 
tis, ELKN, 167 ; Idem., LAND, 190; G. Caracausi, Byzantino - Sicula, II: 
Miscellanea di scritti in memoria di Rossi Taibbi, Palermo, 1975, 122, 124, 125. 

(56) N. Andriotis, ELKN, 167. 

(57) P. Chantraine, DELG, 573. 

(58) A. Koraes, ”Araxra, Paris, 1 (1828), 60, 146. 

(59) W. v. Wartburg, op. eil, 2 : 2, 1259. 

(60) J. Corominas, Diccionario critico etimolögico de la lengua castellana 
(DELC), Bern, 1 (1954), 1. 973 ; cf. M. Pidal, Origines del espahol, Madrid, 1950, 
405-406. 

(61) J. Hubschmid, Romance Philology (RPh), 6 (1952-1953), 194-195. 
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accepted ( 62 ). The reconstruction of it is supported by dialectal 
dxovxrj f. ‘nape of the neck’ Peloponnesus (with prothetic a, cf. 
ßöeAAa ‘liech’ > äßdeAAa id.) ( 63 ) and axovxrjg m. id. Peloponnesus, 
Zacynthos ( 64 ). Thus it is reasonable to assume that xovxixac; m. 
‘sinciput; occiput’ originated as an augmentative of xovxixi ( 65 ), < 
*xoxxixiov dim. of a nominalized adjective *xox xixöq, -ov, a deriva¬ 
tive of either xoxxoc, ‘head’ or *xöxxrj id. (cf. novxixö; ‘mouse’ > dim. 
jiovxlxl(ov) > augm. növxixag m.). DuCange explains xovxixac, as 
sinciput ‘front pari; of the head’ ( 66 ), an idea doubted by A. Koraes but 
defended by M. Philentas ( 67 ). Dialectal xovxovxixai ‘forehead’ 
Cercyra, Paxoi, a derivative of xovxixi and the suffix -ixm ( 68 ), 
corroborates M. Philentas’ view. Thus xovxixac; can provide the 
source of dvxixovxixac; ‘occiput’ (cf. dvxixecpaAov id.) ( 69 ). With 
syncope of the pretonic i and subsequent simplification of the cluster 
-ntk- to -nk- (i.e. ävx(i)xovxixat;> *dv(x)xovxixa<;), the form dyxov- 
xixag resulted. In view of this evidence, the hypothesis could be made 
that xovxovm n. ‘head ; temples ; occiput’, xovxovna f. and xovxov- 
nac, m. originated from a nominalized adjective formed on xöxxog and 
the suffix -conog. Such hypothesis is refuted by the fact that a variant 
of Middle Greek xovöovnaf. ‘head’ (Prodromos, 1, 154) persists in 
Cyprus as ‘seaux en bois d’un moulin ä eau ( 70 ) which apparently 
conveys the original meaning and ought to be traced to *xvxconöc; 
from xvxoq ‘vessel’ and the suffix -conöc;. From this nominalized 
adjective originated dialectal xovxovm n., xovxovna f. and xovxov- 
nac, m. id. ( 71 ). in a fashion parallel to the dpvovmv < dpvovnna 
derivation. This evidence suggests that Friulan codöpe ‘Nacken’ can be 


(62) Hj. Frisk, op. eil, 1, 933 -, P. Chantraine, DELG, 573. 

(63) N. Andriotis, ELKN, 2. 

(64) HLNH ; 1, 366. 

(65) D. Georgacas, op. cit., 127. 

(66) DuCange, op. cit, 746. 

(67) M. Philentas, loc. cit. 

(68) D. Georgacas, op. cit, 127, 227. 

(69) HLNH, 2, 273 ; DuCange, op. cit, 84. 

(70) Poemes Prodromiques en grec vulgaire, ed. D.-C. Hesseling et H. Pernot 
( Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Af- 
deling Letterkunde, nieuwe reeks, vol. XI, No. 1), Amsterdam, 1910, 157. For the 
t> ö reflex see D. Moutsos, Byzantion, 54 (1984), 589. 

(71) Cf. G. Tsouderos, H öpoAoyia rwv pepwv r ov xecpcdiov xai tov Aaipov 
orä äpxaia, peaaiwvixä xai via iAApvixa, Athens, 1969, 131. 
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safely linked with Greek xovxovna rather than with the hypothetical 
pre-Romance *kotuppa, which J. Hubschmid considers as a cognate 
of xotr iq and Laz kotula ‘Hinterkopf ( 72 ). Semantic and phonological 
considerations suggest that Laz kotula is a loanword from the Pontic 
xoxvXa ‘occipuf ( 73 ). 

Latin ascopa ‘leathem canteen’ (cf. CGL, V, 517, 16 : ascopa in 
similitudine utri ; ibid., II, 568, 24 : ascupa cavea ) has been equated 
with 'flasca' in Old High German glosses, and Aelfric translates it into 
Old English as flaxe, cylle, id est, lagena sive cadus, uter, cf. also 
DuCange, s.v. ascopa ‘vas est aquaticum utri persimile’ ( 74 ). Although 
A. Emout and A. Meillet maintain that ascopa is a populär adaptation 
of ascopera: daxÖTtrjpa ‘a leathem bag or sack’ (cf. Suet. Ner., 45, 2) 
or äoxonvxivij ‘leathem canteen’ (LXX, Ju., 10, 5) ( 75 ), G. Alessio 
sought the origin of it in *doxomö(; ‘utriforme’ a derivative of äaxoc, 
‘leathem bag’ which under the influence of Latin lagena ‘flask’ yielded 
the form ascopa the source of East Sicilian skupinu, skupina, Calabrian 
skupinu, skupina ‘otre da olio’ ( 76 ). This etymon has been accepted by 
J. Hubschmid ( 77 ) and somewhat hesitatingly by G. Rohlfs ( 78 ). 
Although the transformation of doxöntjpa and daxonvxivrj to ascopa 
is possible, the doubtful attestation of the latter in Suet., Ner., 45, 2 
suggests that it can equally be derived from an underlying *daxconp 
(sc. XrjxvQoc; ‘oil-flask’ or vöpia ‘water-pitcher’, cf. doxÖQ • vöpia 
Hesychius, vöpia > Latin uter). Parallel formations like, for example, 
oxevomrj f. ‘narrow passage, strait’ (Plu. Prov., 1,61) and the dialectal 
innovations xaxüna, xopiwna, Xay&na (Chios) corroborate this 
derivation. With the diminutive suffix -acpi(ov) (cf. £vpöv ‘razor’ > 
^vpäqn(ov) i xP V(J ö<; ‘gold’ > %pvadcpi(o v )^), (fvxea ‘fig-tree’ > 


(72) J. Hubschmid, Thesaurus Praeromanicus (ThP), Bern, 1 (1963), 81. 

(73) Cf. A. Papadopoulos, 1LPD, 1, 475 ; cf. J. Hubschmid, RPh, 6, 196 
footnote II. 

(74) J. Hubschmid, Schläuche und Fässer (SF), Bern, 1955, 79. 

(75) E. Ernout-A. Meillet, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue latine, Paris, 
1967, 50. The reading ascopa in Suet. Ner., 45, 2 has not been accepted, cf H. 
Ailloud, Suetone vies des douze cesars, Paris, 2 (1967), 159 ,- see also Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, 2 (1900-1906), 772. 

(76) G. Alessio, Archivo storico per la Calabria e la Lucania, 3 (1933), 146. 

(77) J. Hubschmid, SF, 80. 

(78) G. Rohlfs, LGII, 62. 

(79) K. Amantos, op. eit, 528, 546. 
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oovxeätpi Mane), the same protoform can provide an etymon for the 
obscure dialectal (ä)oxovjtäqn, oxovpjtäcpi, a Container made of the 
skin of a goat and used for the collection of resin from pine-trees 
(which in recent years has been replaced by a tin can) East Corinthia. 

Ph. Koukoules sought the origin of dialectal Modem Greek xov- 
rpovm ‘clay vessel’ and the variant xovrpovßi (cf. Middle Greek 
xovtpovßiov which I. Tsetzes [ Scholia adLyc., 787] has equated with 
ßopßvXiöt; ‘narrow-necked vessel that gurgles in pouring’) in xporä- 
<piov dim. of xpoTacpoq ‘side of the forehead, temple’ ( 80 ), an etymon 
endorsed and more elaborately discussed by Henry and Renee 
Kahane ( 81 ). This explanation, which cannot account for the assumed 
f> p reflex of the variant xovtpovm , is somewhat similar to that of G. 
Alessio who maintains that xovtpovqn and its variants draw on 
regional medieval Latin cutrufarus ‘cuppa, urceus’ (Cod. Barensis, a. 
1202), supposedly a loanword from Greek xvTpoyöpog ‘bearing a pot 
or pots’ (Scholia Ar. Av. 448) ( 82 ). On the other hand, J. Corominas 
proposed that late Latin chytropus, -podis ‘a pot or chafing-dish with 
feet for coals’, a loanword from Greek xvipönovt; ‘stand for a pot’, is 
the origin of the following forms : kutriif(f)u ‘carrafa di vetro’ (Sicily); 
cutrufo ‘ampulla’ (Old Neapolitan); kotrüfo ‘vaso di creta’ (Umbria); 
kstraufs ‘coppo, orciolo’ (Bari); cutrufarus ‘cuppa, urceus’ (Bari); 
dialectal Modem Greek kutrupi, kutrubbi (Otranto) and kutrubbu 
‘piccollo vaso di creta per l’olio a tavola’ (Salento); kutrummulu 
‘oliera’ (‘Catanzaro’); kutrummedda ‘vaso di creta per acqua’ (Brin¬ 
disi) ; kutruni ; kutroni ‘vaso di terracotta’; cutrupieddu ‘piccolo 
recipiente o persona bassa’ (North Calabria); Spanish cotrofe, cotofre 
‘vasija; medida de capacidad para liquidos’; Old Occitan cotofle ‘a 
kind of flask’; MHG, kuterolf kottrolf‘ narrow-necked wine-flask’. In 
regard to the p>f reflex, J. Corominas observed : “Segün ocurriö 
muchas veces con los helenismos del latin decadente, se sustituyö aqui 


(80) Ph. Koukoules, Aaoypcupia, 5 (1915-1916), 327-331 ; Idem., A&rjvä, 40 
(1939), 89 ; Idem., BvCavrivwvßio<; xai JioAmopdt; (BBP), 5 (1952), 163 ; Idem., 
’AOrtvä, 57 (1953), 210 ; S. Caratzas, BZ, 50 (1957), 449. 

(81) H. and R. Kahane, Graeco-Romance etymologles III, in Studia Hispanica 
in honorem R. Lapesa, Madrid, 1 (1972), 323-333 ; cf. also H. and R. Kahane, 
Graeca et Romanica Scripta Selecta (GRSS) : 1. Romance and Mediterranean 
Lexicology, Amsterdam, 1979, 505-507. 

(82) C. Battisti-G. Alessio, op. cit., 2, 1199. 
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una Trgriega por ph latina, commo ultracorrecciön de la pronunciaciön 
vulgär inversa (comp, golfo, azufre" ( 83 ). 

The hypothesis that the n> q> reflex is the result of hypercorrection 
leaves the reflex n> ß unexplained. It seems quite likely that these 
reflexes should be understood as sporadic changes of n in Greek, as 
the following evidence indicates : a. n> ß: 1. ööXnai ‘small cakes’ > 
öoXßa'i id. Hesychius ; 2. emoxonot; ‘bishop’ > eßioxonot; id. Inscrip¬ 
tions Bureschianae (1902), No. 55, p. 31 (Lydia); 3. xpwmov 
‘scythe, bill-hook’ Pherecyd., 3.154 F > xpößtov (Hesychius, s.v. 
xpwmov bpenavov. xiveg öe öiä tov ß xpößiov , cf. also ibid. s.v. 
xpömov • ä&vrj öioropog ); 4. narävrj ‘a kind of flat dish’ > ßarävrj, 
id. Matro Conv., 85 ; 5. naxeXXa ‘dish’ (Latin patella) > ßateXXa 
POxy., 741.18 (II, A.D.); 6. naxw ‘tread, walk’ > Delphian ßaxw 
Plu., 2.2926 : ov yäp dvri tov <p xw ß xpwvxai AeXcpoi, xaöänep 
Maxeöövei; .... äXX’ dvri tov tt xai yäp rö naxelv ßatelv’ xai rö 
mxpöv ßixpöv’emeixwt; xaXovmv), cf. also the name IJäxtjmg Inscr. 
Delos, 103, 66 {Ttäxtjmg ‘treading of grapes’) > Bdxrjmg, ibid., 104, 
124 ( 84 ); 7. moräxTj ‘pistachio-tree ; Pistachia vera’ dim. moxäxiov 
‘pistachio-nut’ > ßiotdxiov, qpittäxiov, Ath., 14, 649e ; 8. noXxöq 
‘porridge’ dim. JioXxäpiov > ßovXxapiöiov PHolm., 2, 40 ; 9. nvxivri 
‘flask covered with plaited osier’ (>novxovva Pontos : Tripolis) > 
ßvxivtj • XäyvvoQ rj dpig Tapavxlvoi Hesychius : ßvxivt] big jar 
Pontos: Inepolis, cf. also the place name Bvxiva Arcadia ( 85 ); 
10. oxv 7 i 7 irj ‘the coarse fibre of flax or hemp, tow, oakum’ > otvßTj, 
id., CGL, II, 189, 49, oxv(prj, id., CGL, II, 439, 32; 11. napada- 
Xapiöi ‘a narrow partition in a trunk’ > ßapdaXapiöi id., Imbros, 
ßapxaXapiöi id., Crete et alibiC 6 ); 12. yvmj ‘vultur’s nest; den, 
hollow, cavity’ (> yovna ‘pothole, cavity’ Iconion, yoimnot; m. id., 
Cyprus, yovnaxo, id., cf. yovmtooävibov ‘abacus, asser in quo cuppae 
reponuntur’) ( 87 ) > yovßa ‘pothole, cavity’ common Modem Greek, 


(83) J. Coromlas, DELC, 1, 931 ; cf. G. Rohlfs, LGII, 574. 

(84) O. Masson, Onomata, Revue onomastique, Athens, 10 (1986), 28-31. 

(85) Cf. P. Kretschmer, Glotta, 31 (1948), 103-104 ; P. Chantraine, DELG , 
292, 862, 863,907, 927 ; Hj. Frisk, GEW, 1, 226, 278 and 2, 554, 577 ; N. 
Andriotis, LAND, 475 ; A. Papadopoulos, ILPD, 1, 207 ; R. Fohalle, A propos 
de xvßepväv gubernare, in Melanges Linguistiques offerts ä M. J. Vendryes par ses 
atnis et ses eleves , Paris, 1925, 160. 

(86) N. Andriotis, LAND , 431. 

(87) N. Andriotis, LAND , 200; DuCANGE, op. eil , 262. 
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yovtpa Carpathos, Cyprus (cf. the name rovßirttjg a. 1 194) ( 88 ). The 
hypothesis that yovßa comes from xvßrj ‘head’ EM, 543, 22, which 
B Phabes equated with xvßog- tpvßAiov ‘cup, bowel’, cannot account 
for the variants with the stop p ( 89 ); b. n> qo reflexes : 1. Kvnapiaola 
> Kvqpapiaoia epithet of Artemis Agrotera IG, 5 (1), 977 (Laconia), 
xvnapiotfivog ‘made or drawn from cypress; cypress wood’ > xv- 
(papioaivog, IG., 4. 1588.7 (Aegina; V B.C.); 2. xvneAAov ‘big- 
bellied drinking-vessel, beaker, goblet’: xvqpeAAa pl. ‘hollows of the 
eams’ Lyc., 1402 ( 90 ); 3. xoAnog ‘bosom, lap ; bay, gulf > xöAyog 
‘bay’ (Alexandria, 3rd-c. A.D.), xoAcpog ‘bosom’ (Upper Egypt, 6th-c. 
A.D.) ( 91 ); 4. xanvpög ‘dried, crackly, perched’ > xaqpvpog, xacpov- 
pöi; ‘dried, brittie’ Carpathos, Cyprus (cf. xaßovpia ‘residue resulting 
from the preparation of lard’ Carpathos), käfero, kafarö, id. Greek 
enclaves of Southern Italy, cf. the Sicilian monastery rov Kaqpripov: 
Katpvpov, a. 1099 ( 92 ); 5. Aatvntj ‘the Chips of stone in hewing’ dim. 
Xatovqpi ‘little stone’ Peloponnesus .- Halonistaina ( 93 ); 6. Aovnrjg 
‘milan’ (cf. CGL, III, 319, 17: Aovnmg milvus): Aovn(n)og > 
Aovcpog id. Carpathos et alibi ( 94 ); 7. päpomog .- päpovnnog ‘bag, 
pouch’ dim. papovnmov> povptCovq>(iv) id. Pontos ( 95 ); 8. paarpo- 
rcög ‘pimp’ > paorpocpög Hesychius ; 9. jiävöovpog m. MAMA, 3.24 
( navöovpa f. ‘three-stringed lute’) ><pävöovpog ‘monochord lute’ 
Nicom. Harm. 4 ; 10. moxivri ‘fishpond’ Anton., 7.3. (Latin piscina 
id.) > cpioxiva ‘fountain’ Anast. S. relat. 51 ( 96 ); 11. Latin posca ‘an 
acidulous drink of vinegar and water’ > cpovaxa ‘sour wine’ Aet., 3, 
81 ; Alex. Trall., 5, 5, qpovoxäpiov ‘wine-shop’ Leont., N. v. Sym., 41 


(88) Cf. B. Phabes, LD, 2, 89 ; F. Trinchera, Syllabus Graecarum membra- 
narum, , Neapoli, 1865, 324, 343, 466. 

(89) B. Phabes, LD, 2, 87-90. 

(90) P. Chantraine, DELG, 600, 603-604 ; Hj. Frisk, GEW, 2, 50, 51, 52-53. 

(91) H. and R. Kahane, RPh, 27 (1973), 46-49 and GRSS , 1, 535-538. 

(92) N. Andrioto, LAND , 296; H. and R. Kahane, GRSS , 1, 747; I. 
Bogiatzides, Adrjvä , 26 (1914): Suppl. 109-120; S. Cusa, / diplomi greci ed 
arabi di Sicilia, Palermo, 1868-1882, 643 : F. Trinchera, op. eit, 55, 61, 165. 

(93) N. Andriohs, LAND , 350. 

(94) N. Andriohs, LAND , 360; G. Meyer, NS, 3, 39; M. Mikha£lides- 
Nouaros, Aefyxöv rrj<; Kapnadiaxrjq btaXkxTov, Athens, 1972, 250 *, D. Georga- 
cas, Acpiepwpa orrj pvrjpri tov MavöArj TpiavTa<pvAAiör], Athens, 1960, 534-535. 

(95) A. Papadopoulos, ILPD, 2, 19 ; N. Andriohs, LAND, 367. 

(96) G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford, 1961, 1485. 
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( PG , 93, 1721A); 12. TivppÖQ ‘flame-colored, yellowish-red’ cpvppög 
id. (cf. PGen., 48, 8 [4th-c. A.D.] : ßovv qpvpäv) > tpeppet; id. 
Scyros, cf. ßvppöt;- xavdapoq Hesychius ( 97 ). 

This evidence shows that xovtpovßiov (1 lth-c.) ( 98 ) and xov- 
tpovqn (also a Middle Greek form, as the derivative cutrufanis, a. 
1202, indicates) can be safely derived fforn xovtpovm(ov), whose 
Middle Greek provenience is supported by the Pontic personal name 
KovtpovneXönovXcx; and Kovtpovnehi<; (13th-c.) ("), cf. the dim. 
xovtpovpjreAA ’ ‘small vessel’ Lesbos ( 10 °). The hypothesis that xov¬ 
tpovm is the result of a cross between xovtpovqn and xovpovm 
cannot be substantiated ( 101 ). G. Rohlfs, who had earlier sought to 
explain xovtpovm and its congeners from xvtpa ‘earthen pot, pipkin’ 
with interference of the synonymous trufaC 02 ), accepted J. Coromi- 
nas’ explanation and proposed separate entries for the derivatives of 
XvrponovQ : chytropm and those of the dim. *xvrpomov, that is, of 
kutrupi, kutrubbi n. ‘oliera da tavola’ Otranto as well as of the place 
name Cutruflano, Dorf bei Galatina (lecc.) mit Tongefäss-Industrie, 
wo vor 150 Jahren noch griechisch gesprochen wurde ( 103 ). 

Although the explanation proposed by J. Corominas for xovtpovm 
and its congeners seems to be plausible on the surface, there are two 
more variants whose origin has not been satisfactorily established and 
which suggest a different explanation. In discussing the variant kutroni 
‘vaso di terracotta’ Calabria, G. Rohlfs was ambivalent on whether this 
form ought to be linked to Modem Greek xotpwvi ‘rock’ or to the 
obscure xovtpovAög ‘mutilated, truncated’ (cf. xovtpovXrjq ‘depilatus, 
tonsus’) ( 104 ). The attempt to explain xotpwvi from *xpotwviov, a 
deverbative of xpotw ‘make to rattle, clap’ ( 105 ) is untenable on 


(97) N. Andriotis, LAND , 475 ; P. Chantraine, DELG, 202 ; Hj. Frisk, DEW, 
1, 227. 

(98) Cf. H. and R. Kahane, GRSS , 1, 505. 

(99) D. Georgacas, op. dt, 276. 

(100) Ph. Koukoules, Aaoypacpia, 5, 330. 

(101) Ph. Koukoules, Aaoypcup'ia, 5, 331, note 1. 

(102) G. Rohlfs, Griechen und Romanen in Unteritalien (GRU), Geneve, 
1924, 152. 

(103) G. Rohlfs, LGII, 574. 

(104) G. Rohlfs, LGII, 271 s.v. xovpovm. 

(105) Ph. Koukoules, AOtjvä, 30 (1919): Suppl. 33 : N. Andriotis, ELKN, 
167. 
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semantic grounds. Altematively, on the assumption that xorpwvt 
could be related to the ancient place name Kpörwv which P. Chan- 
traine has hesitatingly linked with xporwv ‘tick’ ( 106 ) the hypothesis 
has been made for a pre-Indo-European origin of this word ( 107 ). The 
fact, however, that xörpog ‘stone’ is attested in dialectal Modem 
Greek (e.g. xörpog Pontos, xoräaöi < xorpäöi Samothrace, xovrpi 
‘sasso, grossa pietra’ Leukas and elsewhere, cf. also kotru, kuotru 
‘specie di creta dura’ Catanzaro and the personal name ’lwäwrjg 
Körpog, a. 1 130) ( 108 ) suggests that xorpwvt is an original diminutive 
of xörpog (cf the synonymous Aidog > Aidwvi, nerpa > nerpwvt, 
ßpayög ‘fence’ > ßpaywvt) ( 109 ). As ßwAal; (ßwAog ‘lump, clod of 
earth’) yielded ßwAaxag ‘large rock’ Carpathos ( 110 ), so xorpwvi came 
to mean ‘large stone’ in certain dialects (cf. also the augmentative 
xorpwva f.). On the other hand, Calabrian kutroni ‘vaso di terracotta’ 
is attested in the Albanian enclaves of Southern Italy as kururun-i 
id. ( U1 ) and in Scyros as xovrpovvi ‘pot-headed’ ( 112 ). It is therefore 
not a variant of xorpwvi ‘rock’ but of xovrpovm. 

The obscure Middle Greek xovrpovAtjg ‘depilatus, tonsus’ has 
survived in common and dialectal Modem Greek with a variety of 
connotations, e.g. ‘pot-headed; shom, bald, homless; multilated, 
truncated’ etc. ( n3 ). S. Xanthoudides reconstructed a compound 
* xovroorpovArjg (from xovraög ‘mutilated, truncated, maimed’ and 
rpovAAa ‘dorne ; potlike mountain-top’) as the origin of xovrpovAtjg 
despite the phonological and semantic difficulties ( U4 ). It is well to 
point out that a place name KovraorpovA(A)tjg is attested in 

(106) P. Chantraine, DELG, 587. 

(107) G. Rohlfs, LGI1 , 262. 

(108) A. Papadopoulos, ILPD, 1, 475; G. Rohlfs, LGI1 , 257, 262. The 
Samothracian variant is from the Archives of the Historical Dictionary of Modem 
Greek of the Academy of Athens (henceforth Archives of the Historical Dictio¬ 
nary) ; cf. F. Trinchera, op. cit., 142. 

(109) Ph. Koukoules, BZ, 26 (1926), 325 ff. ; D. Moutsos, KZ, 88 (1974), 
75-76 ; D. Georgacas, Glotta, 31 (1948), 206-210. 

(110) M. Michaelides-Nouaros, op. cit., 104-105. 

(111) E. Giordano, Dizionario degli albanesi d’Italia, Bari, 1963, 218. 

(112) Archives of the Historical Dictionary. 

(113) Cf. DuCange, op. cit., 747 ; S. Xanthoudides, LA, 6 (1923), 37 ; Ph. 
Koukoules, BBP, 3 (1949), 202 ; G. Rohlfs, LGII, 272. 

(114) S. Xanthoudides, op. cit. This explanation has been wrongly attributed to 
K. Amantos by N. Andriotis, ELKN, 171. 
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Crete ( 115 ), but this can hardly be invoked to support S. Xanthoudides’ 
etymon. M. Philentas sought to explain xovrpovArjg as a derivative of 
* xovrporpovA(A)t]<; (from xovtpa ‘head’ and tpovAAa ‘dome’), a 
compound which he preceived to mean ‘dome-headed’ ( 116 ). This 
etymon, which has been hesitatingly accepted by N. Andriotis ( 117 ), is 
equally untenable on phonological grounds. On the other hand, G. 
Meyer reported that dialectal xovrpovAo n. and xovrpovAi n. are 
attested in the sense ‘fractured pot’ ( 118 ) (cf. xovrpovßa ‘a jug with 
fractured brim and broken handles’ Aenos, Madytos, Macedo- 
nia) ( 119 ). He compared these forms with xovtpa (which he wrongly 
derived from xvtpa) and kutrullef. ‘jug, pitcher’ (Albanian enclaves 
of Calabria), whose origin he sought in dialectal Itaiian chettrola, 
chettola ‘pendola, caldajo’ and cutrella ‘sechiolino di rame per attin- 
gere l’acqua’. He also proposed that the forms kotrove and katrove 
‘jug’, among others, from the same Albanian enclaves are variants of 
kutrulle[kutrute], with the reflexw of the velar lateral /( 12 °). E. Cabej, 
who maintains that the form is kutrule [ kutrul’o ], also accepted the 
derivation of it from dialectal Itaiian chettrola, cuttrella but preferred 
to link kotrone and its variants with dialectal Itaiian kutrufu, kutrufo, 
congeners of xovtpovq)i{ m ). A diminutive kutruleze of kutrule is 
attested in Attica with the connotation ‘baldness ; pot-like moun- 
tain-top’( 122 ). This evidence shows that, like Calabrian Albanian 
kotrove (xovrpovßt) and kuturun-i (< kutroni: xovrptbvi ‘vaso di 
terracotta’), kutrule ‘jug’ can be safely linked to Greek xovtpovAa 
which today is attested as ‘pot-headed; bald, shom ; mutilated, 
truncated, homless, etc.’ but whose original meaning was ‘pot’ as the 
variants xovrpovAo and xovrpovAi indicate. 


(115) Cf. S. Xanthoudides, loc. eil. 

(116) M. Philentas, op. eil, 1, 25. 

(117) N. Andriotis, ELKN, 171. 

(118) G. Meyer, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der albanesischen Sprache 
(EWAS), Strassburg, 1891, 218. 

(119) Ph. Koukoules, Aaoypatpia , 5, 329, note 2. 

(120) G. Meyer, EWAS, 218 ; cf. also E. Giordano (op. dl, 217) who gives 
the forms kutrolle, ja, ‘brocca, idria’ and kulrulie, ja, id. 

(121) E. (Jabej, Buletin i Universitetit Shtetetor te Tiranes, Seria shkencat 
shoqerore, 1963, N. 4, p. 88. 

(122) I. Sarres, Adrjvä, 40 (1928), 143. 
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It thus becomes apparent that according to J. Corominas’ etymon 
xovrpovm can serve as the source of xovrpovßi(ov) and xovrpovtpi 
but it cannot account for the variants xovrpmi and xovrpovAi which 
point to an underlying xovrpa with the respective sufiix es -coviov (cf. 
Aidog > AiQwvt) and -ovAiov (cf. oieaaög ‘cube-like foundation, 
terrace’ > oieaoovAiov ‘a low parallelepipedal structure’) ( 123 ). This 
explanation leads to the conclusion that xovrpovm can also be 
explained from xovrpa and the sufiix -coitog. The relationship of 
xovrpwvi to xovrpovm has a good parallel in late Middle Greek 
xovrovnov ‘occiput’ ( 124 ), a variant of xovrovm with the sufüx -coviov. 

The origin of xovrpa has been variously interpreted. K. Foy derived 
it from Latin scutra ‘a flat tray, dish or platter’ with misdivision of the 
initial s- and the widely attested semantic change from ‘pot, cup, or 
vessel’ to ‘skull, head’ (cf. CGL, V, 526, 39 : testa caput vel vas fictile ; 
Latin cuppa ‘cup’ > German Kopf' head’) ( 125 ). As I have pointed out 
above, G. Meyer equated xovrpa with xvrpa , a word that G. Rohlfs 
had originally assumed to have blended with the obscure dialectal trufa 
‘a flask-shaped jug’ (Umbria: Rieti) and subsequently to have served 
as the origin of xovrpovcpi and its congeners ( 126 ). Owing to the fact 
that some isolated instances of inorganic r are attested in certain 
mostly dialectal forms (e.g. ßA'tro ‘blite’ > ßAirpo id.) ( 127 ), Ph. 
Koukoules proposed that xovrpa should be traced back to *xvra, a 
derivative of xvrog ‘hollow ; occiput’ with an epenthetic r( 128 ). 
Needless to say, the explanation of xovrpa from either /urpa or the 
hypothetical derivative of xvrog is phonologically untenable. M. 
Philentas linked xovrpa to the Doric gloss xvrpa, a variant of xvdpa 
and xvtpa ( 129 ). Although the derivation of xovrpa from scutra (cf. 
CGL, II, 180, 48 -. scutra x^Axiov) with misdivision of the initial s is 
possible, the explanation of it from xvrpa seems to be simpler in terms 
of generality. It is well to point out that G. Rohlfs (s.v. xvrpa) has 
proposed xvrpa as the source of the North Calabrian forms kutrun. 


(123) D. Moursos, KZ, 89 (1975), 244-246 ; Idem., KZ, 88, 75-76. 

(124) DuCange, op. eit, 746 s.v. xoimxaq-, A. Koraes, op. eil, 1, 6. 

(125) K. Foy, Lautsystem der griechischen Vulgärsprache, Leipzig, 1897, 107. 

(126) G. Rohlfs, GRU, 152. 

(127) Ph. Koukoules, 'Adrjvä, 29 (1917): Suppl. 83. 

(128) Cf. N. Andriotis, ELKN, 170. 

(129) M. Philentas, op. cit., 1, 25 ; cf. P. Chantraine, DELG, 1255. 
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kutroni ‘vaso di terracotta’, though s. v. xovpovm he is not certain on 
whether these forms should be linked with xörpoq ‘stone’ or with 
xovrpovAög: xovrpovArjc; ‘mutilated’( 13 °), as I have pointed out 
above. G. Rohlfs has also equated xvrpivoq ‘deep hole from which 
water springs ; hot spring or geyser’ with xvdplvoq in Order to explain 
Cutranu , a place name with a historical spring south of Taranto. The 
variant xvrpoq ‘earthen pot, pipkin ; hot spring’ of xvrpa has been 
postulated as the source of citrg, sorgente subacquea nel Mare Piccolo, 
Taranto (attested in a 15th Century document as Citrus: quaedam 
piscaria ... quae vocatur Citrus ) as well as of the place names Cetriddu, 
a fresh-water spring in Mare Piccolo, Cotrezzo, corso d’acqua accolto 
dal Mare Piccolo (Taranto), and Kitru, a small water-course near 
Avertana ( 131 ). The anomalous reflexes k-, c- of the voiceless velar 
fricative [x] (instead of the expected alveopalatal [s] or the palatal [ c] 
before a front vowel) ( 132 ) suggest that an underlying xvQpoq is a better 
choice than the variant xvrpog. Although the interference of Latin is 
usually invoked to account for reflexes of this kind, it seems quite 
likely that xvrpa, xvdplvoq and xvdpoq can provide a better expla- 
nation of these forms than the corresponding variants with an initial 
X It should be pointed out that the diffüsion of the derivatives of 
xvrpa is parallel to those of Tarentine ßvriva which are widely 
attested in dialectal Modem Greek ( l33 ). 

The semantic change from ‘receptacle’ to ‘head’ or ‘pari of the head’ 
observed in xovrpa is well attested in Modem Greek ( 134 ). A near 
synonym of xovrpa ‘head, forehead, temple’ is xovreAo ‘forehead, 
temple’, a derivative of xörvAov ‘small vessel, cup’ (cf. PG, 28, 553B : 
xörvAov ‘nape of the neck’; ibid., 104, 1428B : xovtovAoq ‘with 
bowed head’ ?) with the sporadic lowering of upsilon to e adjacent to 
a liquid ( 135 ). Derivatives of xorvArj and xörvAov are widely attested 
in dialectal Modem Greek with a variety of connotations, e.g. 
(1) wooden cup ; 2. milk vessel used for the preparation of cheese ; 


(130) G. Rohlfs, LGI1 , 271, 272. 

(131) G. Rohlfs, LG11, 574, 575. 

(132) Cf. G. Rohlfs, LGI1, XVI, 575; Idem., Historische Grammatik der 
unteritalienischen Gräzität, München, 1950, 73, 74. 

(133) J. Hubschmid, SF, 60-62. 

(134) Cf. Ph. Koukoules, Aaoypagtia, 5, 328. 

(135) D. Moutsos, 1F, 88 (1983), 173-176. 
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(3) wooden bowl; (4) nape of the neck, etc. ( 136 ). In Crete and 
elsewhere the adjective xovrovArjg came to mean ‘homless animal’, cf. 
also xovtAi m. ‘an animal with bent homs’ Carpathos ( 137 ). In Pontos 
xovtovAtjq m. has developed the sense ‘widower’ and xovrovAa f. 
‘widow’, connotations which originated from the old custom of cutting 
someone’s hair as a sign of mouming (cf. the verb xovtovAiäfa ‘cut 
someone’s hair’ Pontos) ( 138 ). A similar semantic change can be seen 
in xovpovntjg m. ‘bald’ which in the Greek enclaves of Southern Italy 
is attested as ‘shom-headed’, a derivative of xovpovm ‘vessel’ ( 139 ). It 
should be pointed out that xovpovm is a word of unclear derivation 
whose origin has been traced to an unattested *xopvmj ( 140 ) and to 
Latin coryphium ‘a kind of murex or snail, yielding a purple dye’: 
xopvqnov ‘gasteropod mollusc’ ( 141 ). As xpotacpifa and xoptaqpiCco 
‘to butt’ were coined on xpötatpog ‘temple’ and xöprcaqtot; id., 
respectively, so from xovtovAi, xovtovAo and xovrpa the respective 
synonymous verbs xovtovAiC<v, xovrovAäco and xovrplC(v, xovrpäw 
originated ( 142 ). 

In Lesbos xovtpovm ‘clay-pot with or without handles’ is attested 
in various forms, e.g. xovtpov(p)n\ xovtpovpneAAxovrpovpna- 
xeAA ’, xovtpovpnäroa, etc. ( 143 ). In the same dialect the verb xov- 
Tpovpnavita) came to mean ‘tumble head foremost’. This is a parallel 
of common Modem Greek xovrpovßaAiCco ‘tumble over, tum a 
somersault’, the source of the deverbative xovrpovßäAa ‘somersault’, 
which N. Andriotis sought to explain from the semantically and 
phonologically dubious *xottoßoAw ‘throw the die’ ( 144 ). It is self- 
evident that these verbs were coined after derivatives of the nouns 
xovrpovfim and xovrpovßi with the altemating Suffixes -aAi(ov), 


(136) K. Amantos, op. dt, 188, 189 ; A. Papadopoulos, ILPD, 1, 490. 

(137) S. Xanthoudides, loc. dl 

(138) A. Papadopoulos, ILPD, 1, 490. 

(139) G. Rohlfs, LGII. 

(140) G. Hatzidakis, MNE, 2, 305 ; cf. H. and R. Kahane, GRSS, 1, 735. 

(141) G. Meyer, Albanische Studien V, Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch¬ 
historischen Klasse der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, 134 
(1896), 89. 

(142) Ph. DuCAnge, op. eil, 722; K. Amantos, op. eit, 187, 189; M. 
Philentas, op. dt, 1, 25. 

(143) Ph. Koukoules, Aaoypacpia, 5, 330. 

(144) N. Andriotis, ELKN, 171. 
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-avi(ov), (cf. aäxxoc, ‘sack’ > aaxcdiov, CGL, III, 269, 43, xänpot; 
‘boar’ > xanpäviv, xonavoc, ‘pestle’ > xonaviv > xonaliv Pontos, 
a parallel formation of ypvnäviov > ypvncdiov ‘little old man’ 
Hesychius) ( 145 ). The derivation of Epirotic xovtpovpnaAäg, the 
modern equivalent of petcomag ‘having a broad or wide forehead’, 
from xovtpovpm should be understood on similar grounds. 

Dept. of Foreign Languages, Demetrius Moutsos. 

Literatures and Linguistics, 

University of Rochester 
Rochester, N.Y. 14627. 


(145) Cf. D. Moutsos, Glotta , 61 (1983), 95-96. 



CROSSBOWS, ARROW-GUIDES, 
AND THE SOLENARION 


The study of Byzantine military treatises is full of obstacles, not least 
in the interpretation of a terminology that is often highly specialized 
and resultingly obscure. Our subject, the solenarion ( acoArjväptov ), 
poses just such a problem. Several of the most prominent treatises 
prescribe it for archers, with most alluding to its function and one 
actually describing its form. Nonetheless, the solenarion has persis- 
tently been misidentified, most recently as a form of crossbow ('). 

The solenarion is first mentioned towards the end of the sixth 
Century in the twelfth book of the Strategikon attributed to the 
emperor Maurice (582-602). There it is recommended that light 
infantry be armed with bows and large quivers holding thirty or forty 
arrows, small shields, and wooden solenaria with small arrows 
{fuxpwv oayiXTüov) and small quivers. The solenaria were said to be 
quite deadly, projecting their arrows a long distance with the bows 
(<5m rwv ro^apim). Those soldiers lacking bows or unable to shoot 
were to carry throwing-spears and slings ( 1 2 ). 

Solenaria are subsequently mentioned in the Taktika and the Pro- 
blemata of Leo VI (886-912), the anonymous mid-tenth Century 
Sylloge Tacticorum, and the anonymous paraphrase of the Strategikon 
of c. 959, cod. Ambros, gr., B 119 sup. (139) ( 3 ). All of these texts 

(1) J. F. Haldon, “Eüahnapion : the Byzantine Crossbow?” in University of 
Birmingham Historical Journal, 12/2 (1970), 155-57, and G. T. Dennis, “Flies, 
Mice, and the Byzantine Crossbow”, in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 7 
(1981), 1-6. Haldon later expressed the need for heavy but unspecified qualification 
of his 1970 article in “Some Aspects of Byzantine Military Technology from the 6th 
to the lOth Centuries”, in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 1 (1975), 11-48. 

(2) Das Strategikon des Maurikios, ed. G. T. Dennis, trans. E. Gamillscheg 
(Vienna: 1981 ; CFHB, XVII, series Vindobonensis), p. 422 (12, B, 5). 

(3) Leonis Tacticae Constitutiones, in PG, 107, cols. 717 and 728 (5, 4 and 6, 
26). Leo VI Problemata, ed. A. Dain (Paris, 1935), p. 77 (12, 8). Sylloge 
Tacticorum, ed. A. Dain (Paris, 1938), p. 60 (38, 8-9), and also as Leonis 
Philosophi Appendix, in PG, 107, col. 1104. For the Ambrosiana paraphrase, see 
Dennis, 1981, 2 and n. 8. 
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depend to a greater or lesser extent on the Strategikon, but the 
repeated mentions of the solenarion seem to reflect continuing usage 
rather than an archaicism retained for literary effect. This is particu- 
larly apparent in the Sylloge and the Ambrosiana paraphrase, which 
describe solenaria and their use in considerably more detail than the 
other texts. The Sylloge notes that the solenaria' s small arrows ( fuxpoi 
oioroi) were “useful in battle, because they may be sent very far by the 
bows (öiä rcov ro^cov), and because they are invisible to the enemy 
due to their shortness and great speed, and finally, because these 
projectiles (ßeXrj) are not useful to the enemy due to [his] inexpe- 
rience” ( 4 ). The Ambrosiana text calls for “pieces of wood hollowed 
out to the same size as the arrows, fashioned like a reed split down 
the middle. [The light infantry] are to use these to fire (sic) arrows 
(fiixpäg oayirtat;) of the type called “mice” (pvag), which can be 
shot from the bows (öiä rwv ro&p'uav) to a great distance” ( 5 ). 

Let us now review the evidence. All the treatises describe the 
solenarion as an archer’s accessory, used in conjunction with a bow to 
shoot short arrows. There is no hint of the crossbow’s elaborate lock 
mechanism or of its short, heavy bow ; indeed, there is no indication 
that any bow was used save for the archer’s normal hand-bow ( 6 ). The 
obvious conclusion is that the solenarion was simply the “tube” or 
“channel” its name suggests, a hollow piece of wood that enabled 
short arrows to be shot from a fully-drawn bow ; in modern parlance, 
an arrow-guide. Although it seems to have passed unnoticed, this 
identification was published over forty-five years ago in Kalervo 


(4) The last clause of this passage (äXXwt; re xai on roTg noXepioa; ov XPV ai ~ 
pevovai ravra rä ßeXrj &i’ äneipiav) has previously been misread as “the enemy 
are rendered helpless through their inexperience” (Haldon, 1970, 156, cited in 
Dennis, 1981, 2). 

(5) Text and translation from Dennis, 1981, 2 and n. 8, with the Substitution of 
“split” for “cut in two” to translate eaxiapevo 

(6) Without exception, the treatises state that the archers used the solenaria to 
shoot the small arrows with “the bows”. If the solenaria had had bows of their own 
district from the archers’ regulär bows, this surely would have been noted by an 
appropriate possessive and not by the simple definite article actually used. Note, too, 
that the Sylloge' s xai vevpax; ävä övo xai aeoXrjväpia £vXiva refers to two [spare] 
strings for the bow, and not to “cords over two wooden solenaria”, as rendered in 
Haldon, 1970, 155. Dennis’ translation is equally misleading in transposing the list 
so that the strings appear after the solenaria, implying an association contraindicated 
by the original text: Dennis, 1981, 2. 
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Huuri’s much neglected “Zur Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Ge¬ 
schützwesens” ( 7 ). 

The solenarion offered the Byzantine archer many advantages at low 
cost and with minimal encumbrance. The lighmess of the short arrows 
(which we shall henceforth term “darts”, in accordance with the 
nomenclature of their Islamic counterparts) would have provided a 
higher initial velocity, while short-range penetration must have been 
somewhat enhanced by the darts’ greater stiffness and their resistance 
to shattering and deflection. The chief advantage would have been at 
long ränge, however, where their aerodynamic superiority gained full 
effect. This is bome out by the treatises, which repeatedly mention 
extraordinary ränge and speed, not penetration. Their ability to 
surprise is also mentioned, and should not be underestimated: a 
lightly-armored soldier with his shield down was vulnerable indeed. 
The elusiveness of these small, fast projectiles might well have led to 
their name of “mice”. These benefits were not bought at the expense 
of flexibility, however, for darts could still have been shot rapidly and 
on the move, while at a moment’s notice the arrow-guide could be set 
aside and regulär arrows used for faster, closer shooting. Finally, 
arrow-guides and darts meant more ammunition with less bulk, and, 
facing guideless opponents, missiles that the enemy could not pick up 
and shoot back. This is what the Sylloge means in saying, “these 
projectiles are not useful to the enemy due to [his] inexperience”. 

Was the arrow-tube a Byzantine invention ? Huuri averred that its 
use went back to the seventh Century among Greeks, Persians, and 
Arabs alike, but this earliest non-Greek references date only to the 
eighth Century and generally only mention the darts, the Arabic 
husbän. Mentions of the “ball-bow” (Arabic qaws al-bunduq ; Persian 
kamän-i ogulülah) in Persia and Spain do date a Century earlier, but 
these could also represent either pellet-crossbows or pellet-bows with 
a pouch on a double bowstring rather than regulär bows with accessory 
tubes ( 8 ). The “dart-bow” (Arabic qaws al-husbän, qaws murakkabah 

(7) K. Huuri, “Zur Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Geschützwesens”, in Socie¬ 
tas Orientalia Fennica, Studia Orientalia, 9/3 (Helsinki, 1941). 

(8) Various origins for the Arab arrow-guide have been proposed, all largely 
speculative. Huuri’s survey (pp. 104-7) has not been superseded by the brief 
summary in J. D. Latham and W. F. Paterson’s Saracen Archery (London, 1970), 
p. 148. For the pellet-bow, see G. C. Stone, A Glossary of the Construction, 
Decoration and Use ofArms and Armor( Portland, Me., 1034) “Pellet Bow”, p. 492. 
For the qaws al-bunduq as a crossbow, see Saracen Archery ; pp. 8, 19. 
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alä l-majrä ; Persian kamän-i tahs) is mentioned only later ; whether 
this was a special bow or simply one being used with a guide is 
unknown. The arrow-guide itself, the “channel” or “tube” (Arabic 
majrä, mijrät, or qasab ; Persian näwak) appears in the texts still later, 
and is not specifically described until the twelfth Century ( 9 ). 

In any event, Maurice’s Strategikon appears to be our earliest 
certain record of an arrow-guide, although priority elsewhere cannot 
be totally ruled out. Still, a compelling case has been made in recent 
years for seeing the Byzantines and not the Persians or Arabs as the 
dominant force for innovation in sixth and seventh-century Mediterra- 
nean archery. Admittedly, much of this innovation was imitative — 
horse-archery, stirrups, and the thumb-lock were adopted from the 
Huns and Avars — but innovation it was, and a decisive break with 
Roman tradition. The Persians and Arabs appear not to have made 
such a break until later, whereupon the Byzantine army served as their 
model ( 10 ). The ultimate source in this picture, of course, is Central 
Asia, and if — as seems likely — the Byzantines introduced the 
arrow-tube to the Mediterranean, the Byzantines may in tum have 
taken it from the steppes. Th arrow-guide seems a rather clumsy and 
unnecessary accessory for nomadic horse-archers, however, and no 
record of its use has been noted in China or its neighbors. Korea is 
the one exception, but much more work needs to be done before the 
history of Korean archery becomes clear. Interestingly enough, the 
Korean arrow-guide, the sal-tong (“arrow-tube”), was carried by foot 
and horse-archers alike ; if it was actually used form horseback is not 
yet known ("). 

(9) Huuri, pp. 105, 107. 

(10) A. Bivar, “Cavalry Equipment and Tactics on the Euphrates’ Frontier”, in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 26 (1972), 271-291, esp. 283-86, 290-91. For the transfer 
of military technology in later centuries, see T. T. Kolias, “The Taktika of Leo the 
Wise and the Arabs”, in Graeco-Arabica , 3 (1984), 129-35. 

(11) For the Korean arrow-guide, see D. Elmy, “Korean Archery Accessories’, 
in Society of Archer-Antiquaries Journal, 22 (1979), 9-10, and “Korean Mounted 
Archery”, 27 (1984), 48 ; vital Information on dating is lacking, but there remains 
much material that has yet to be properly studied or published. Mughal India also 
used the arrow-guide, introduced through Persia. It was called a näwak and nao 
seem to have been its darts. The Situation is rather confused, however, and surviving 
nao have been identified as crossbow bolts without comment on their nocks and 
smallish heads: G. Pant, Studies in Indian Weapons and warfare (New Delhi, 
1970), p. 48 ; Indian Arms andArmour (New Delhi, 1978), I, p. 107, pls. LXXIV, 
LXXVII, LXXVIII. 
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The Byzantine treatises teil us next to nothing about how the 
solenarion was used, but a comparative study of Arab and Korean 
practices can help fill in the picture. The Arabic material is the most 
comprehensive, starting with an exacting description of an arrow- 
guide of advanced design in the late twelfth-century Tabsirah arbäb 
al-albäb, a treatise on arms written by Mardi ibn ‘Ali t-Tarsüs! for 
Saladin ( 12 ). Several other guides appear in the manual of Taybughä 
’l-Baklamishi al-Yünänl of c. 1368, published with invaluable com- 
mentary by J. D. Latham and W. F. Paterson under the title Saracen 
Archery, and a thorough treatment of darts and techniques appears in 
the treatise of c. 1500 published by N. Faris and R. Eimer as Arab 
Archery ( 13 ). These treatises nicely confirm their Byzantine precursors 
in noting the benefits of darts and guides, including longer ränge, 
missiles that are faster and hard to spot and dodge, missiles that an 
unequipped enemy cannot reuse, and the ability to carry more am- 
munition in less space ( 14 ). The Arab arrow-guid was primarily for 
warfare, and must have fallen out of use with the decline of Islamic 
military archery ( 15 ). The Korean arrow-guide was still in use at the 
end of the last Century ( 16 ). 

The Ambrosiana text says the solenarion was “like a reed split down 
the middle”. Two different reconstructions are possible. In one, the 
guide is a tube with slots at top and bottom that run ffom its rear to 
within a few inches of its front (fig. 1A). In the other, the guide is a 


(12) A. Boudot-Lamotte, Contribution ä letude de l’archerie musulmane (Da- 
mascus, 1968), publishes the sections pertaining to the handbow, with commentary ; 
C. Cahen, “Un traite compose pour Saladin”, in Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales de 
l’Institut Fran^ais de Damas , 12 (1947-48), 103-63, publishes selected extracts, 
including the description of the majrä (translation 132-33, commentary 153-54). 

(13) Saracen Archery (see above, n. 8); N. A. Paris and R. P. Elmer, Arab 
Archery (Princeton, 1945). 

(14) Saracen Archery, p. 145 ; Cahen, 132-33, 153-54. 

(15) The majrä is mentioned as a flight (distance) shooting accessory in the 
fourteenth Century ( Saracen Archery , p. 105), but it seems to have been entirely 
superseded by the siper, an extended arrow-rest attached to the wrist, which allowed 
use of a short arrow without the added friction of a full-length tube or channel. 
Arrow-guides would be unsuitable for hunting: the enhanced ränge would be 
superfluous, while the reduced rate of fire and the inability to use arrowheads of 
sufficient breadth to assure a clean kill would be serious handicaps. 

(16) W. Hough, “Korean Crossbow and Arrow-tube”, in American Anthropolo- 
gisu N.S. 1/1 (Jan. 1899), 200. 
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channel, which can be undercut so as to leave the opening wider than 
the arrow’s shaft but narrower than its head (fig. 1B). The first design 
would have been held alongside the bow with the bowstring passing 
through the slots and bearing upon the rear of the dart within. The 
second would differ in requiring a nocked dart, whose head would 
have ridden in the hollowed channel while its shaft angled out to 
engage the bowstring running alongside the slot. The Arabs used 
variants of both types, while the Koreans used the simple form of the 
second ( l7 ). 



Fig. 1. - Arrow Guides. 

A. Tube Guide (schematic); B. Channel Guide (schematic); 
C. Bow, Channel Guide and Dart. 


(17) Saracen Archery, pp. 145-47, 149-51, figs. 49-53, pl. 17 ; Arab.Archery , 
p. 126 ; Cahen, 132-33, 154-54 ; Hough, 200. 
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Whatever its form, the solenarion undoubtedly resembled its Arab 
and Korean equivalents in having some Provision for being steadied 
upon release. This was usually a cord attached to the rear of the guide 
and held in the fingers of the right hand, although it could also be tied 
to a finger-ring or to the wrist. In shooting, Arabs and Koreans alike 
placed the dart in the guide, took hold of the guide’s cord, and then 
drew both dart and guide back along with the bowstring ( 18 ). Byzan- 
tine practice was probably the same, since holding the guide fixed and 
drawing the bowstring through it would necessitate loading the guide 
from the front and then coaxing the dart backwards, following the 
String ; then, at full draw, the right hand would bave to catch hold of 
the guide’s cord before loosing the dart. This would be extremely 
awkward with a tube-guide, and would effectively preclude the use of 
fletched projectiles ;• with a channel-guide it would be more practical 
(for a dart-bow with a fixed guide a front-loaded channel would be 
mandatory), but rear-loading would clearly remain preferable. 

The Greek sources provide little direct information about the sole¬ 
narion s darts. The Sylloge and the Ambrosiana paraphrase note their 
nickname, “mice” (/ ivai ), and Haldon and Dennis have identified 
them with the “flies“ and “mice” (the homonymous /iviai and /ivai) 
shot from Contemporary shipbome catapults. More useful, however, 
is Paul of Aegina’s seventh-century description of small arrows 
between one and three fingers in length, the smallest of which were 
called “mice” (ßvoorä) by the Egyptians ( 19 ). Interestingly enough, the 
earliest Arabic darts to be specifically described were also very short, 
from tip to feathers only as long as the little finger, permitting them 
to be stacked in an arrow-guide and shot four or five at a time ( 20 ). The 
Greek sources make no specific mention of this practice, but nor do 
they rule it out as a possibility. 

(18) Saracen Archery, pp. 145-51; Arab Archery, pp. 126-27, 130, 175-76; 
Cahen, 132-33, 153-54; Hough, 200. 

(19) The Sylloge reads pevaq, but Dennis is undoubtedly correct in seeing this 
as a scribal error for either pvaq or pviaQ-. Dennis, 1981, 4. For the naval fiviat, 
see Leonis Tacticae Constitutiones , in PG, 107, col. 1008 (19, 52); and its 
independently copied paraphrase, the Naumachica, ed. A. Dain (Paris, 1943), p. 30 
(1, 60). For the ßvwrä , see Paulus Aegineta , ed. I. Heiberg, Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum, 9, 2 (Leipzig, 1924), p. 129 (6, 88). 

(20) The husbän , as described in the twelfth Century Tabsirah : Cahen, 132-33, 
153, n. 15. ln the later treatises, the husbän is defined as a large dart of around two 
spans; see below, n. 21. 
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The Arabic treatises of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
describe a greater variety of darts falling into several classes, ranging 
in size from one-third of a span to two Spans, about 6.5 to 38 cm. 
Nearly all of these are fletched (the feathers compressed to fit in the 
tube and Sprung back on launch), and fletching is also recommended 
for the one type mentioned as being able to fly unfletched ( 21 ). There 
is no explicit mention of shooting the small darts in salvo, but this may 
reflect a need for greater penetration, as the heavier armor adopted in 
the wake of the Crusades would have rendered the smaller darts less 
effective. Consistent with this, these treatises also strongly favor large 
darts : the Optimum was said to be about two spans long, with a heavy 
head and a thick shaft of hard, heavy wood. Its weight was around 480 
grains (31 grams), which Latham and Paterson have estimated as only 
some 100 grains (6.5 grams) lighter than a long arrow for the same 
bow. The Korean darts seem to have been quite similar, though 
perhaps still lighter ( 22 ). Modem experiments with reconstructed 
arrow-guides have demonstrated the high launch speed and flat 
trajectory of the larger darts, and their effective ränge against massed 
targets has been estimated at some 400 yards (366 meters) ( 23 ). This 
may be too conservative, however, in light of similar estimates for the 
ränge of light full-length war arrows ( 24 ). No trials with shorter darts 
have been published, but one would expect denser, less elongated 
projectiles to be still more efficient. 

The Arab darts offer useful comparisons, but there remains the 
intriguing possibility that Byzantine darts did not resemble the arrow- 


(21) Saracen Archery, pp. 28, 29, 149 ; Arab Archery, pp. 124-31. 

(22) Saracen Archery, p. 149 ; Arab Archery, pp. 129-30. According to Elmy 
(see above, n. 11), the Korean dart, called pyun-chun or hypyen-tiyen, was about 18 
in. (45.7 cm) long and 1/4 in. (.64 cm) in diameter, with three cropped flights of 
5 to 7 in. (12.7 to 17.8 cm) and a thin conical pile. 

(23) No Middle Eastem arrow-guide is known to have survived, but a Korean 
guide exists in Manchester ; the most effective reconstructed guide noted by Latham 
and Paterson was 31 inches (78.7 cm) long with a channel 1/2 inch (1.27 cm) wide 
and 1/4 inch (.635 cm) deep : Saracen Archery, pp. 29, 149, 151, pl. 17. Faris and 
Elmer’s best was 30 inches (76.2 cm) long and 3/4 inch (1.9 cm) wide, with a 
squared 3/8 inch (.95 cm) channel: Arab Archery, p. 176. 

(24) Latham and Paterson note that full-sized light hunting arrows have been 
sent over 300 yards (274 m) with a 501b. (22,7 kg) replica of a Turkish flight bow, 
and extrapolates historical ranges for harassing barrages out to 400 yards (366 m): 
Saracen Archery, p. 109. 
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like darts of the Arabs and Koreans so much as certain late Roman 
catapult bolts (fig. 2, A-C), which their Identification with the cata- 
pult-launched “mice” of the tenth Century indirectly suggests. Late 
Roman artillery design was followed and built upon by the Byzantines 
throughout the period under consideration, and it Stands to reason 
that projectile design enjoyed a similar continuity. Windtunnel tests 
have indicated that the best of the late Roman bolts were significantly 
superior to any fletched projectile, yielding an estimated maximum 
ränge well in excess of 500 meters with an initial velocity of 80 meters 
per second ( 25 ). Their weight of around 30 grams would be suitable 



A B C D 


Fig. 2. - Roman catapult bolts. 

A. Bolt from Haltern : Iron head ; B. Bolt front Haltern : with wooden shaft; 

C, Bolt from Vindonissa (Windisch); 

D. Roman-style bolt tested by Foley, Palmer and Soedel (scale approximate). 


(25) V. Foley, G. Palmer, and W. Soedel, “The Crossbow”, in Scientific 
American 252/1 (Jan. 1985), 104-110. This article is noteworthy only for its wind 
tunnel test results, which, however, the authors urge be taken with caution, as the 
sensitivity of their equipment was marginal for the smaller projectiles. Field tests are 
clearly in Order. 
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for use with a hand-bow, and their caliber — under 1.8 cm — modest 
enough not to require an unreasonably bulky guide. They could even 
have been used with a channel-guide, using a string-mounted nock like 
that recommended in Arab Archery for shooting nockless iron nee¬ 
dles ( 26 ). It is possible that their accuracy and stability would have 
been less than satisfactory, however, but the constraints of urban life 
have so far prevented any experiments of my own. 

What, then, of the Byzantine crossbow ? Anna Komnena’s famous 
description of the Frankish crossbow (the tCäyypa) as “a barbarian 
bow, entirely unknown to Greeks” now seems essentially correct ( 27 ). 
True, there are the cheirotoxobolistrai and toxobolistrai mentioned in 
various ninth and tenth-century sources, which seem to have resem- 
bled crossbows in construction ( 28 ). Nevertheless, these were artillery 
engines, not portable crossbows : they are never mentioned among the 
infantry, but only in emplacements, whether in fortifications, ships, or 
Wagons. Their terminology confirms this: the prefix cheiro - (hand) 
denoted a weapon operable by one man but heavy enough to require 

(26) Ancient artillery saw major changes from the first Century A.D. on, first in 
the adoption of all-metal frames, then in the switch to smaller projectiles : D. Baatz 
and M. Feugere, “Elements d’une catapulte romaine trouvee ä Lyon”, in Gallia, 
39/2 (1981), 208 ; Baatz, “Recent Fmds of Ancient Artillery”, in Britannia, 9 
(1978), 1-18 ; Baatz, “Zur Geschutzbewaflhung römischer Auxiliartruppen in der 
frühen und mittleren Kaiserzeit”, in Bonner Jahrbuch, 166 (1966), 203-6, fig. 1 ; 
H. Petrikovits, “Eine Pilumspitze von der Grotenburg bei Detmold”, in Germania , 
29/3-4 (1951), 206-8, Abb. 5. For the iron needles and detachable nock, see Arab 
Archery ; pp. 130-31. The needles were like large darts, and were fletched. 

(27) Anne Comnene, Alexiade, ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1943), II, p. 217 (10, 8): 
r] de r(äyypa rö^ov per eori ßapßapixöv xai ''EAArjcn navtekibq äyvoovpevov. The 
subsequent passage describing the TCäyypa has been rendered into satisfactory Latin 
and French, but most English-speaking scholars still eite the grossly misleading 
Dawes translation : “in the middle of the String is a socket, a cylindrical kind of cup 
fitted to the String itselF ( The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena, trans. E. 
Dawes (London, 1928), pp. 255-56). A better reading would be : “in the middle 
of the string is a channel like a bisected cylinder cut away by the string itselF. 

(28) For mention of toxobolistrai (or -balüstrai) of various types, see Theo- 
phanis, Chronographia , ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-85), p. 589 (A.D. 706); 
Theophanis Continuati, De Basilio Macedone , ed. I, Bekker (Bonn, 1838), p. 289 
(5, 59); Leonis, Tacticae Constitutiones , in PG , 107, col. 1008 (19, 52); 
Constantini Porphyrogeniti , De caerimoniis aulae byzantinae, ed. I. Reiske 
(Bonn, 1829), I, pp. 669-73, 676 (2, 45); Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De 
administrando imperio , eds. G. Moravcsik and R. Jenkins (Washington D.C., 1967), 
pp. 258-61 (53). 
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two men to carry and a rigid Support to shoot, while the suffix -bolistra 
was consistently and exclusively reserved for artillery ( 29 ). 

Our earliest Byzantine referencs to crossbows thus date only to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. These include Anna Komnena’s 
mid-twelfth-century account of a late eleventh-century event, noted 
above ; a recommendation to emplace rCäypaq on fortress walls in the 
Strategikon attributed to Kekaumenos, datable to c. 1075-78 ; and an 
exhortation to make good use of rcov roCoßohotpwv fjroi rcov 
rtapxäv in the Parecbolae attributed to Polyaenus, whose earliest texts 
have been dated to c. 1020-25 ( 30 ). These writers and their successors 
invariably used some Variation of the foreign loan-word tCäyypa, 
previously unknown in Greek usage ; the label -ßoAiotpa is notably 
absent, either as synonym or comparison. A new and stränge name 
was only appropriate for a Strange new weapon ( 31 ). 


(29) For the cheiroballistra. , see E. Marsden, Greek and Roman Artillery: 
Technical Treatises (Oxford, 1971), pp. 206-33, along with A. Drachmann’s 
review in Technology and Culture , 13 (1972), 492-3 and D. Batz’s comments in 
“Recent Finds in Ancient Artillery”, in Britannia , 9 (1978), 14-16. The last two 
correct Marsden’s reconstruction, making the cheiroballistra more compact, less 
powerfiil, and hence able to be drawn without a windlass ; nevertheless, it was still 
too large to be truly portable. Baatz also notes that while Marsden accepts the 
Cheiroballistra text’s traditional attribution to Heron, it has long been shown to be 
of late Roman or early Byzantine date (Schneider, “Heron’s Cheroballistra”, in 
Römische Mitteilungen , 21 (1906), 167-68). In any case, Heron’s treatise on 
artillery, with the added chapter on the cheiroballistra , continued to copied and read 
throughout the middle Byzantine period without any apparent need to update either 
its technology or its terminology. 

(30) For Kekaumenos, see G. Litavrin, Soviety i Rasskazy Kekavmena , 
Moscow, 1972), p. 178, with Russian translation. The Strategikon survives in but 
one fourteenth or fifleenth-century copy, so we cannot be absolutely certain that it 
is free from later accretions and paraphrase ; for the date and background of the text, 
see P. Lemerle, “Prolegomenes ä une edition critique et commentee des ‘Conseils 
et Recits’ de Kekaumenos”, in Memoires de TAcademie Royale de Belgique , 54 
(1959), 3, 20. For the Parecbolae , see Polyaenus, Strategemata, ed. J. de Foucault 
(Paris, 1949), p. 112 (44, 16). The date of composition is unknown, but the two 
earliest texts are Scorialensis , Y-III-11 and Vat. Barb. gr. y 276 ; Dennis States the 
former is probaly earlier than the mid-eleventh Century, the latter c. 1020-25 : 
Strategikon , 1981, p. 21, n. 16. Both MSS. were placed in the mid-eleventh Century 
by de Foucault (pp. 11, 71). 

(31) The medieval West saw the crossbow as a portable ballista; Byzantium, 
however, saw it as a type of bow. The lack of overlap between r(äyypa and -ßoAiotpa 
is marked and lasting : Huuri, pp. 71-72, 74. 
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The misidentification of the solenarion excepted, the general view 
has been that the crossbow was introduced to Byzantium from the 
West. The accounts of arcoballistae in use at Senlis in 949 and Verdun 
in 984 are well-known, and in the Alexiad the crossbow’s dramatic 
entrance is in Frankish hands ( 32 ), This has been argued etymologi- 
cally as well, Henri Gregoire asserting that tCäyypa was the medieval 
French chancre , from the resemblance of the unstrung crossbow’s lath 
to a crab’s pincers ( 33 ). As plausible as this sounds, however, there is 
not a single corroborative record of crossbows ever being called 
chancre, s, anywhere. More recently Claude Cahen proposed an 
Eastem etymology, noting that crossbows appeared in central Asia by 
the eight Century. Cahen derives tCäyypa (and especially its variant, 
tCäpx) from charkk, , a Persian term for a crossbow current at the time 
of the Crusades and possibly traceable back to c. 1000 ( 34 ). While the 
distance between t(äpx and tCäyypa remains uncomfortably large, 
Cahen’s theory is compelling on several counts, not least in its ability 
to explain the Parecbolae s exceptional use of xCapx&v instead of 
xCayyp&v without recourse to Claims of textual corruption ( 3S ). An 
Eastem etymology could also be reconciled with the Alexiad's descrip- 
tion of the crossbow as a barbarian bow, reading “barbarian” as 
Muslim and not Latin ( 36 ). Of course, this would imply that crossbows 

(32) For Senlis and Verdun, see Haldon, 1970, 157, n. 10. The crossbow may 
well have remained in continuous, if limited, use in the West from Roman times: 
The Carmen de Hastingae Proelio of Guy, Bishop of Amiens, ed. C. Morton and H. 
Muntze (Oxford, 1972), Appendix C, pp. 113-14 ; A. G. Credland, “Crossbow 
Remains”, in Society of Archer-Antiquaries Journal , 23 (1983), 12-19, pl. 1, 
discusses a fragmentary seventh or eighth-century example, now in the National 
Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh. 

(33) H. Gregoire, “Notes sur Anne Comnene”, in Byzantion , 3 (1926), 
311-17 ; elaborated upon by J. Staquet, “Anne Comnene. Alexiade, X, 8 : H 
tCäyypa' tö£ov ßapßaptxöv”, in Byzantion , 13 (1938), 505-12. 

(34) C. Cahen, “Les changements techniques militaires dans le Proche Orient 
medieval et leur importance historique”, in War, Technology and Society in the 
Middle East , eds. V. Parry and M. Yapp (London, 1975), pp. 118, 123-24. 

(35) For tCapxwv as corrupt: C. DuCange, “ TCäyypa ”, in Glossarium ad 
scriptores mediae et infimae graecitatis (1688; repr. Graz, 1958), col. 1558; 
followed by Dennis, 1981, 3. Huuri, p. 72, suggested that tCäyypa came from Old 
Persian zanga or zangra. This proposal seems to have attracted no subsequent 
comments, but if true might explain the existence of both tCäyypa and tCäpx- 

(36) The tCäyypa was later called a “Latin bow” by John Kantakuzenos (153, 
252C); this may reflect the implication of the Alexiad passage, or perhaps the great 
popularity of the crossbow in the West. 
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were already known to the Byzantines by the time of the Alexiad, but 
Annas "EAArjat navreAcot; äyvoovpevov “entirely unknown to 
Greeks”) need not immediately be dismissed as uninformed. After all, 
the main subject of this passage is Marianos and his band ; the 
parenthetical ekphrasis of the crossbow is included to emphasize their 
bravery by amplifying the diabolical fearsomeness of their Frankish 
opponents. Given this context, Anna’s description ought to be seen 
as rhetorical exaggeration, not ignorance. The Byzantines may have 
begun to make occasional use of the crossbow, but that didn’t mean 
that it could not still be denounced as “un-Greek”. 

The solenarion has been reidentified, Anna Komnena’s erudition 
defended, and the crossbow retumed to the barbarians. In concluding, 
let us consider that even without its high cost and complexity, the 
crossbow would have been a singularly inappropriate weapon for the 
early and middle Byzantine infantry — at least prior to the advent of 
the Crusades. The crossbow’s utility in fortified emplacements was 
universal, but its use in the field was an outgrowth of a peculiarly 
Western mode of warfare in which the battlefield was dominated by the 
charges of a relatively small number of very heavily-armored horse- 
men. There the crossbow’s accuracy and Penetration compensated for 
its bulkiness, slow rate of fire, and inability to be aimed at long 
ränge ( 37 ). Eastem warfare, however, was characterized by skirmish 
and maneuver; armor was lighter, troops more mobile, and no one 
corps predominated. Versatility, speed, and ränge were more valuable 
than the ability to penetrate heavy armor and pick off elites, and so the 
hand-bow remained the weapon of choice ( 38 ). 

New York. David NrsHrMURA. 


(37) The advantages and disadvantages of crossbows are neatly summarized in 
Saracen Archery, p. xxxn. Latham and Paterson estimate that early crossbows could 
only be aimed out to eighty-odd years, beyond which the raised tiller obstructed the 
target from view. On the influence of the Crusaders, see R. P. Lindner, “An Impact 
of the West on Comnenian Anatolia”, in Acts of the XVI International Byzantine 
Congress, Vienna, Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantinistik, 32/3 (1982), 207-13. 

(38) J. F. Verbruggen, The Art of War during the Middle Ages (Amsterdam, 
New York, Oxford, 1977), pp. 62-64. The crossbow was widely used in Islamic 
world, since its accuracy and penetration were often useful; nevertheless, on the 
battlefield the prime projectile weapon incontestably remained the hand-bow, even 
until well alter the advent of musketry : Saracen Archery, pp. xxiv, 8-9, 197, n. 10. 
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UN ANONIMO EXCERPTUM VATICANUM 
DI SINONIMI GRECI 


Sotto iltitolo Ilepi biacpöptßv Ae^eoov il codice Vat. gr. 2226 (= V) 
del xrv sec. (') ci ha conservato nei ff. 192- 193 v una raccolta anonima 
di sinonimi greci: sono 58 articoli relativi a differenze di significato 
fra parole comincianti con la lettera a. 

II lessico inizia in testa al foglio 192, col titolo in inchiostro rosso 
come la prima lettera di ciascun lemma, e termina a metä del f. 193 v , 
lasciando incompiuta la gl. 58 (scritta in inchiostro rosso) e bianco 
il resto del foglio : forse lo scriba aveva in animo di riprendere in 
seguito il lavoro. La scrittura e una minuscola letteraria, con spiriti e 
accenti normalmente segnati e uniti se posti sulla medesima vocale. 
Chiara nel resto, la grafia presenta molte abbreviazioni e compendi, 
per sospensione e troncamento, non solo di desinenze e terminazioni, 
ma anche di lunghe parti delle parole, che talvolta e difficile sciogliere 
in modo univoco e sicuro. La media distinctio separa le proposizioni 
nel periodo e, talora, i singoli vocaboli, specialmente nel lemma ; raro 
e l’uso della virgola; la fine e l’inizio delle glosse sono segnati dai 
nostri due punti. Le linee di scrittura (35 nei ff. 192", 34 nel f. 193 
e nel 14 nel f. 193 v ) si snodano regolari e uniformi su una sola colonna 

(1) Ampia ed accurata descrizione del codice ha dato di recente il Lilla: Codices 
Vaticani Graeci. Codices 2162-2254 ( Codices Columnenses) recensuit S. Lilla, in 
Bibliotheca Vaticana [Roma], 1985, pp. 296-305. Si tratta di un codice miscellaneo 
che comprende per lo piü opere grammaticali: cartaceo, di ff. 309, formato 
cm 22,7 x 15,4, scritto da diverse mani (il Lilla ne ha distinto 15) nel xiv secolo. 
La mano che ha vergato il nostro ffammento e la sesta ; lo stesso copista ha scritto, 
fra l’altro, i ff. 98-199, contenenti il Lexicon in decem oratores Atticos di Arpocra- 
zione (ff. 98- 147 v ), l'ecloga di Frinico (ff. 158 v -166), il De syntaxi di Michele 
Sincello (ff. 170-190 v ) e l’opuscolo sulle enclitiche di Giovanni Carace (ff. 190 v - 
19 l v ), a cui seguono il nostro lessico e poi altri scritti grammaticali, come un estratto 
sulle preposizioni dal de syntaxi di Michele Sincello (ff. 194-196) e una raccolta di 
etimologie (ff. 197-199), ecc. Il Lilla indica il nostro excerptum come ‘<Lexicon 
synonymorum graecorum>’ (op. cit., p. 300): Ilepi biatpopwv Ai&cov, De vocabulo- 
rum differentiis. 
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per tutta la pagina. Se la glossa comincia a inizio di riga, la prima 
lettera della voce lemmatizzata e in ecthesis. Si notano alcune corre- 
zioni ad opera della stessa mano : gl. 21 öoxwv in ööxov, gl. 22 lin. 
84 äpa in ö/uov. 

11 titolo e, soprattutto, la struttura delle glosse awicinano questo 
lessico sinonimico e quello pubblicato dal Heylbut ( 2 ); se ne distin- 
gue, perö, per il contenuto e per l’ordine alfabetico piü rigoroso : si 
sa che nel ‘Ptolemaeus’ heylbutiano le glosse sono disposte con un 
notevole disordine. La caratteristica proposizione introduttiva nei 
lemmi, propria dei lessici sinonimici greci (x xai / rov y dtaqtepet), 
si incontra poche volte (gl. 3, 28, 31, 36 e 39) come nel ‘Ptolemaeus’; 
essa e sostituita di norma dai sinonimi che vengono spiegati nelle 
singole glosse, separati da virgola (gl. 1, 7, 18, 19, 20, ecc.) o 
congiunti da xai (solo gl. 2 e 40); oppure e lemmatizzato uno solo 
dei sinonimi (gl. 5, 6, 15, 42); talvolta il lemma, se costituito da un 
vocabolo che cambia significato col mutar dell’accento, reca il duplice 
accento (gl. 57 äpnäyfj). Qualche lemma, cosi com’e tramandato, 
non sembra sostenible (gl. 10, 21, 55); una volta (gl. 51) e stato 
erroneamente omesso : la glossa senza il lemma non sarebbe com- 
prensibile ; la gl. 15 ripete il primo termine lemmatizzato alla gl. 7, 
ma la spiegazione e diversa. Le glosse, perö, di solito, iniziano 
direttamente spiegando i sinonimi, come fanno di norma il ‘Ptole¬ 
maeus’ e l’autore dei lessico pubblicato dal Boissonade ( 3 ) (gl. 4, 8, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, ecc.). 

Il valore delle glosse e disuguale e l’estensione dei singoli articoli 
e varia : si va da distinzioni semplici e secche (gl. 1,5, 11, 14, ecc.) 
a differenze motivate da citazioni (gl. 3, 4, 19, 56, ecc.), delle quali 
la piü ricca e la gl. 22, o sorrette dalla dottrina degli antichi: 
Aristösseno per la gl. 8, Pämfilo e Filösseno per la gl. 23. Le citazioni 
si rivelano tutte di derivazione lessicale. Nella gl. 23 c’e la duplice 
citazione di Pämfilo e di Filösseno, che si legge anche in anon. Par. 
16 Palm, e in anon. synag. 15 = 136, 15 Boiss.: i tre lessici, quindi, 
rappresentano un ramo della tradizione delle raccolte di sinonimi 


(2) G. Heylbut, Ptolemaeus Ilepi öiaq>opäq Ai^ewv, in Hermes, XXII (1887), 
pp. 388-410. 

(3) J. Fr. Boissonade, Lexique de synonymes grecs, publie d’apres un manuscrit 
de la Bibliotheque royale (ms. gr. n° 2552, olim 3233), in Notices et extraits de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi et autres bibliotheques, XIII, 2 (1889), pp. 133-161. 
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greci molto simile. Inoltre il contenuto e la struttura della gl. 52 sono 
simili a Sym. 108, anon. synag. 37 = 139, 9 Boiss. e anon. Par. 38 
Palm.: l’autore, perö, ha omesso deliberatamente una parte della 
glossa con le parole eycb de evpov eic, röv Evoxadiov ( 4 ), per ade- 
guame il testo, nella sua tecnica di compilatore, alle sue esigenze. Di 
ciö scopriamo un’altra prova nella gl. 47, dove l’autore aggiunge di suo 
— unicus testis, ch’io sappia — ev äAAtp xovvavxiov. Orbene, poiche 
allo stato delle nostre conoscenze la spiegazione dei due verbi äno- 
AoytCeadai e änoAoyelodou (gl. 47) risulta erroneamente invertita 
solo, ma in tutti i codici a noi noti del ‘Ptolemaeus’ heylbutiano (Ptol. 
389, 16 Heylb.), e da credere che il nostro compilatore, il quäle 
attingeva da piü lessici, doveva avere sotto gli occhi anche un esem- 
plare di quel lessico. Non si comprende perche poi egli non abbia 
rilevato ne annotato l’errore evidente, se non si vuol pensare che egli 
non conoscesse bene il greco. 

Queste considerazioni provano che l’autore dell’ excerptum Vatica¬ 
num segui per lo piü nella struttura delle glosse lo Schema semplificato 
del ‘Ptolemaeus’ e dell’anonima Synagoge edita dal Boissonade, ma 
nella sostanza si mantenne piü aderente al testo tramandato da 
Simeone, dall’anon. Par. ( 5 ) e dalla stessa raccolta del Boissonade. Al 
medesimo risultato conduce l’esame delle variantes lectiones, com’e 
documentato dal mio apparato ; qui basti solo qualche esempio. A 
gl. 19 Hom., II., III, 103 ... exepov {-oq Sym.) de peAava Sym. V 
anon. Par. anon. synag. vs exeprjv de peAaivav Hom. codd., a gl. 32 
ävoxtoxv Sym. V vs ävaxtoxrj Amm. (recte); a gl. 30 äqnepovpevov 
Sym. V vs dnepovpevov Herenn. alii; a gl. 28 oxpaxrjyiov Sym. V 
anon. Par. anon. synag. vs oxpaxtjyeiov Amm. ; a gl. 43 JipoarjAvxot; 
Sym. V anon. Par. anon. synag. Amm. codd. vs. npoaßArjxöt; Ptol. 
codd. (recte) vs npoadexovc; Herenn. alii; ibid. ädiavpöpax; Amm. 
Ptol. (recte) vs diaqtöpax; Sym. codd. anon. synag. cod. (corr. Boiss.) 
vs diavpöpou; V, ecc. La presenza di errori in V, che sono assenti dal 
‘Ptolemaeus’, nonostante l’annotazione della gl. 47, si puö spiegare 
forse con una duplice ipotesi: o il nostro compilatore aveva sotto gli 
occhi un testimone perduto o, comunque, a noi sconosciuto di Ptol., 


(4) Per formule del tipo eyw de evpov cf. T. Gaisford, Etymologicon magnum, 
Oxonii, 1848 (fotorist. 1967), «Praefatio», p. ix. 

(5) V. Palmieri, Un’anonima raccolta di sinonimi greci nel cod. Par. suppl. gr. 
1238, in Koivwvia, 10/2 (1986), pp. 193-209. 
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nel quäle fossero presenti gli errori comuni; oppure, piü probabil- 
mente, egli non ‘collazionava’ assiduamente 1’esemplare di Ptol. che 
aveva a disposizione, mentre attingeva da altri lessici. Naturalmente V 
presenta anche errori propri, come a gl. 31 töte per rwöe, ecc. 

Vexcerptum Vaticanum, che e una tarda compilazione (xm sec. ?), 
messa insieme rimanipolando liberamente materiale piü o meno 
antico, arricchisce il gruppo dei lessici sinonimici greci che hanno piü 
Stretta somiglianza con la grande raccolta simeoniana, dei quali sinora 
conosciamo l’anon. Par. e l’anon. synag., com’e confermato dal 
numero delle glosse presenti o assenti in essi e, in parte, dalla loro 
disposizione alfabetica: il lessico simeoniano non comprende solo 
una glossa di V (45 dnoöpävai), la quäle perö e presente nell’anon. 
Par. (35 Palm.) e nell’anon. synag. (34 Boiss.); Vexcerptum Vatica¬ 
num omette 76 glosse di Simeone (134-58 = 76). 

Il rapporto, puramente numerico, con gli altri lessici sinonimici 
greci risulta dalla seguente sinossi. 


Prosphtto dei passi paralleli 



Excerptum Vaticanum : glosse 58 


Lessici 

Numero glosse 

Numero glosse 

Su un 


presenti 

assenti 

Totale 

Simeone (inedito) 

57 

1 

134 

anon. Par. ed. Palmieri 

33 

25 

49 

anon. synag. ed. Boissonade 

35 

23 

51 

Erennio Filone ed. Palmieri 

25 

33 

36 

Ammonio ed. Nickau 

47 

11 

91 

Etim. Gudiano ed. De 

Stefani + Sturz 

37 

21 

68 

Tolemeo ed. Heylbut 
(+ cod. Bu ap. Nickau) 

37 

20 

51 


Universitä di Napoli. 


Vincenzo Palmieri. 
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V, f. 192] 

5 

10 

15 


ANONYMI AUCTORIS 


EXCERPTUM VATICANUM 


Ilepi öiacpopwv Aetgewv 

1 . äßa£, äßäxiov' äßat; pev yäp, ecp’ ov rä npäypara napanOeaoiv * 
äßäxiov de, ecp’ ov \pr\q>it,ovoiv. 

2. äßeßtjAog xai ßeßijAog ■ äprpw in' äyadw Aapßävovrai. äßeßtjAa pev 
rä iepä xai äipavora xai prj ßäoipa • ßeßt]Aa de rä öota pkv, ov% iepä 
<de>, olov ßäoipa ovra. xai rovro pev, wg eppfiOtj, ei in ’ äyadw äptpw 
Aapßävoivro • fj de xoivr/ %pi\oiq rov ßeßtfAov rrjv ivavrtwrärtjv e%ei npoq 
ro ßeßtjAov diacpopäv. 

3. äyeiv rov cpepeiv diacpepei. äyerai pev rä epipv%a, tpiperai de rä 
äipvxa. f 'Optjpog (Od., IV, 622) * 

'ol d ' tjyov pev pijAa, tpepov d’ evrfvopa olvov’. 

4. äyyeAoq pev nag 6 äyysAAwv rä e^wdev. e^äyyeAog de 6 rä <evdov 
roig> et;w diayyeAAwv, ov Oovxvdidtjg (VII, 73, 3) diäyyeAov exäAeoev, 
Aeywv * 'fjoav yäp nveg rcß Nixia diäyyeAoi rwv evdodev’. avräyyeAog de 
6 avrbg äq>' eavrov diayyeAAwv xai prj ixp’ erepov dianepnöpevog. 


1 Amm. 1 N. Ptol. 392, 26 Heylb. anon. synag. 1 = 134, 3 Boiss. anon. Par. 2 
Palm, (cum testibus) Sym. 1 ; Eust. Od. III 249 = 1494, 64 Stallb. 2 Amm. 2 
N. Sym. 2 anon. synag. 2 = 134, 5 Boiss. anon. Par. 3 Palm.; cf. Herenn. 133 Palm, 
(cum testibus) 3 Amm. 4 N. (cum testibus) Sym. 3 ; Choerob. epim. ps. 73, 
25 Gaisf.; brevius Ptol. 395, 21 Heylb. Ptolem. 2 Palm, (cum testibus) Eran. 12 
etexc. Cas. 2 Palm.; plenius Herenn. 12 Palm, (cum testibus) etym. Gud. 9, 12.14c 
De St. 4 anon. synag. 3 = 134, 10 Boiss. anon. Par. 4 Palm.; Ptolem. 1 Palm, 
(cum testibus) etym. Gud. 9, 20z De St. exc. Cas. 1 Palm. ; similiter Amm. 3 N. 
Sym. 4 ; Choerob. epim. ps. 85, 15 Gaisf. anon. gramm. = an. Par. IV 249, 34 Cr.; 
brevius Ptol. 396, 27 Heylb. 


V= cod. Val Gr. 2226, ff. 192-193 v 
< > = quae inserenda videntur 

4 Aapßävovrai vel -verat (erat [?] ad ov suprscr.) 6 inser. Palm, ex Sym. 

8 exeiv V : corr. Palm. | äßeßaiov V : ßeßtjAov Palm. 9 diarpepeiv : V : corr. 

Palm. 15 d<p’etym. Gud. alii: u<p’V anon. Par. anon. synag. 
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5. äypoixog• ßapvverai 6 ev äypoiq diarpißwv xai äpoipoq' npone- 
pionärai de 6 prj fjpepog, iaog rw äypiog. 

6. äypovöpoi • äypovöpoi pev oi ev rw äypw dianpenovreg , nponapo^v- 
vovrai de oi ev äypoiq vepöpevoi. 

20 7. äyxioreig, avyyeveig* äyxioreig pev olg, eneidäv ng ex rov yevovg 

änoOävfl, (rvyxwpel ö vöpog ävnnoieiadai rwv rovrov dixaiwv ovyyeveig 
de oi ex rov avrov yevovg övreg , ov xaAovpevoi de vno rwv vöpwv eni rä 
äyxiarevnxä dixaia' oixeloi de oi xar emyapiav empixOevreg rw oixw. 

8. aidwg eoriv evrponrf npoq exaorov ov ng oeßaopiwg e%ei * aiöxbvr] de 
25 eq> ’ olg exaoroq äpaprävwv aio%vvercu, wg prj deov n npäfag. xai aidelrai 

pev ng rov narepa, aiayvverai de pedvaxeadai. diaoreAXei de xai Api- 
oro&vog 6 povaixoq ev Nopw Jtaidevnxw (fr. 42a Wehrli) * qptjai yovv 
diacpopäv rffvde vopioreov aidovg re xai aio%vvrjg, on fj pev aidwg npög 
r/Atxiav, npög aperrjv, npoq epneipiav, npög evdotyav. o yäp emoräpevoq 
30 aidelöQai npög exäortjv rwv eiptjpevwv vnepoxrjv npoaepxerai ovrw dia- 
xeipevog ov diä rö fjpaprtjxevai n, äÄÄä diä rö aeßeaOai xai npäv rag 
npoeiptjpevag vnepoxäq. rj de aioxvvtj npög nävra ävdpwnov eni roig 
vopiCopevoig aioxpolg. 

9. airw, airovpai * rö pev airelv eni rov Aaßelv xai prj änodovvai, rö de 
35 airovpai eni rov xPVO'aadai eig änbdooiv. aireipev yäp 6 ptjxert änodidw- 

aiv, airelrai de ro änododrjabpevov näXiv. 

10. aid<e>, wcpeAov * rö pev aWe änapepcpärov eori npoawnov * rb de 
wqpeAov epqtaivei npoawnov , olov * wcpeAov eyw, wcpeAeg av, wcpeXev exelvog. 
xai äAAwg* rö pev aide enipptjpä eoriv, rö de wcpeAov pfjpa . 


5 testes de hac differentia simillimis verbis agunt, sed alius ab alio alia re differt: 
Herenn. 7 Palm, (cum testibus) Eran. 6 Palm.; Sym. 11 ; Ptolem. 13 Palm, (cum 
testibus); Amm. 6 N. (cum testibus) 6 Sym. 12 ; paulo fusius Amm. 10 N.; 
similiter Eust. Od. VI 106 = 1554, 19 Stallb. 7 Amm. 5 N. Ptolem. 3 Palm, 
(cum testibus) Ptol. 407, 11 Heylb. exc. Cas. 3 Palm. anon. synag. 4 = 135, 1 Boiss. 
anon. Par. 5 Palm.; Sym. 13 (qui gl. 15 adiecit) 8 Herenn. 21 Palm, (cum 
testibus) Amm. 17 N. (cum testibus) etym. Gud. 41, 19d‘ De St. Sym. 18 ; brevius 
Ptolem. 5 Palm, (cum testibus); Eran. 20 Palm. Ptol. 395, 10 Heylb.; cf. etym. 
Gud. 41, 15d l et 26d 2 De St. (ex epimerismis) 9 Sym. 26 ; brevius Ptolem. 6 
Palm, (cum testibus) Ptol. 396, 10 Heylb. ; similiter, Men. fr. 410 Koe.-Th. 
laudantes, Herenn. 20 Palm, (cum testibus) Eran. 19 Palm. Amm. 16 N. etym. Gud. 
59, 5c De St., cf. etym. magn. 40, 25 Gaisf. Thom. Mag. 41,2 Ritschl 10 Sym. 
22 ; Herenn. 35 Palm, (cum testibus) Amm. 19 N. Eran. 34 Palm. Ptol. 391, 7 
Heylb., quibus paulo brevius Ptolem. 9 Palm. 


18 ÖianpenovregW, cf. Sym.: öiaTpißovTegSu\da.a36% 30 vnepoxrjv^ Sym. 
Herenn.: -wv Amm. 35 rov (potius quam rw) V alii: rw Amm. 
37 aid’öqpeAov V: inser. et corr. Palm. 38 ö(peAov x V: corr. Palm. 
39 wq>ekov (o ad w suprscr.) V 
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40 11. äekka pev eoriv ätjpa ovveorpappsvov, cpvekka de äekka dvovaa xai 

öppwaa. 

12. äxövnov rö äxovri0pevov ekarrov rov döparog, döpv de rö peT£ov, 
6) ex %e i pdq e%pibvxo. äxovriorijg juev ö pinrwv rö äxövriov, aixpv r VQ de ö 
pinrwv xai ßäkkwv. 

45 13. ödianaarov pev ekeyov rö äkai nenaapevov , xpeag fj ixOvag, äkia- 

naprov de rijv all xareonappevrjv x&pav. rwv yäp apxaiwv nveg ßapßäpwv 
dvapevwg diaxeipevoi npög rovg "Ekktjvag rag x^pag avrwv cdai xareo- 
neipov eig rö pr\xen dvvaadai cpepeiv xapnovg • odev xai ö ßiog rovg 
fjxiapevovg deivwg xai dvadepänevra exovra<g rä> awpara äkionäprovg 

50 xakel 

14. ädoäv daovverai, rö eni rrjg äkw nareiv ädoiäv de ydovrai, rö 
rvnreiv. 

15. äyxiorelg * ovyyeveig änö ädekcpwv xai Oeiwv xarä naripa xai 
ptjrepa eyyvrärw rov rekevrrjaavrog * oi de eijw rovrwv ovyyeveia pövov, 

55 alpa oi naldeg, yevog oi ädektpoi, ovyyeveia oi yapßpoi 

16. äyveveiv rö änö äcppodioiwv , xadapeveiv de rö änö vexpov. ekeyov 
192 v ] de | xai xaraxptjotixwg • 77 ovvrjdeia de rrjv ßpopärwv änöoxeoiv. 

17. äywvoderai oi ev rolg oxtjvixoig, ädkoderai de oi ev rolg yvpvixoig 
äywoiv . 


11 Amm. 13 N. etym. Gud. 27, 25d 2 De St.; anon. Par. 6 Palm. anon. synag. 
5= 135, 6 Boiss.; Sym. 17 (qui in fine aliquidadd.); Ptolem. 7 Palm. 12 anon. 
Par. 7 Palm. anon. synag. 6 = 135,8 Boiss.; Sym. 33 et de altera gl. parte 23 ; usque 
ad expävro Amm. 23 N.; Ptolem. 11 Palm. 13 Sym. 37 ; Herenn. 11 Palm, 
(cum testibus) idemque de propr. 10 et Eran. 11 Palm. etym. Gud. 89, 3d* De St. 
(ex Herennio) Amm. 29 N. (rwv yäp apxaiwv — xapnovq om.) 14 anon. 
synag. 7 - 135, 11 Boiss.; anon. Par. 8 Palm, (cum testibus); Ptol. 408, 18 Heylb. 
(quae desiderantur, e cod. Bu supplentur); inter se congruunt, quaedam addentes, 
Amm. 27 N. Sym. 38 epimetr. = an. Gr. II 375, 35 Bachm. Moschop. syll. 137 r A 

15 usque ad pövov Sym. 13 (in fine); alpa - yapßpoi anon. synag. 8 = 135, 13 
Boiss. schol. Eur. Or. 1233 = I 211, 7 Schw. anon. Par. 9 Palm, (cum testibus) 

16 Sym. 14 anon. synag. 9= 135, 14 Boiss. anon. Par. 10 Palm.; brevius etym. 

Gud. 12, 20c De St. 17 Sym. 15 anon. synag. 10= 135, 17 Boiss. anon. Par. 

11 Palm, (cum testibus); Amm. 9 N.; Phot. lex. a 320 Theod. 


49 pxiopevovQ de propr. Amm. etym. Gud.: fjoxrjpivovq V Sym. Amm. codd. n 
| dvodepänevraV Sym.: -evrwqAmm. |inser. Palm., coli, testibus 57 rowpost 
r^vadd. Sym. alii 
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60 18. aipereog, aiperog * aipereog 6 dianopiav, aiperog 6 di’eavrdv 

enidetjiog. 

19. erepog, äkkog' ro pev erepog eni rov dvolv räaaerai • 

'xokog d’ erepov nöda’ ( Hom., II. , II, 217). 
ro de (Likog eni nkeiovwv • 

65 f oIae 8apv\ erepov kevxov, erepov de pekava • 

Au d’ ffpelg oioopev äkkov’( Hom., //., III, 103 sq.). 
xal to exärepog eni dvolv, ro <5e exaorog eni nkeiovwv räaaerai.. 

20. äkkoiwoig, erepoiwaig * äkkoiwaig pev ov pövov pexaxapaxxtjpio'pog, 
äkkä xai rfjg npörepov vnokrjipewg oi'tjmg erepa • erepoiwaig de, orav dtp ’ 

70 erepov xpwparog eig erepov peraßäktj, wg t] Niwßtj eig kidov. 

21. apcpbrepoi <exärepot> * äpcporepoi pev epovpev , orav ra) aurw 
^ara ro avro npärrovaiv «äpcporepoi rijv doxov piav ovaa<v> cpspov- 
aiv». exdrepoi de, eneidäv x^pig exärepog ro eavrov npärrtj, olov «exäre¬ 
pog avrwv idia piav cpspei». 

75 22. dpa, opov * ro dpa xpovixov enipptjpa, ro öpov ronixov 

f ev8a 6' dp oipwCyrj >'(cf. Hom., //., IV, 450 ; VIII, 64). 
ävri «xarä rov avrov xpovov». eni ronixov de • 
f opov erpecpöpr]v’ {Wom., Od , XV, 365), 


18 Sym. 21 anon. synag. 11 = 135, 19 Boiss. anon. Par. 12 Palm, (cum testibus) 
19 anon. synag. 12=136, 1 Boiss. anon. Par. 13 Palm, (cum testibus) et 
plenius, exemplis additis, Sym. 41 ; de differentia inter voces äkkogti erepog Amm. 
198 N. (inv. ord.) Sym. 300 et Amm. 30 N. (sine exemplis); de simili distinctione 
vocis exärepog a voce exaorog fiisius Amm. 162 N. (cum testibus) 20 Amm. 
28 et 316 N. (altera pars) Sym. 42 anon. synag. 13 = 136, 8 Boiss. anon. Par. 14 
Palm. ; Ptolem. 17 et exc. Cas. 8 Palm.; cf. Herenn. 116 Palm, (cum testibus) 

21 anon. synag. 14 = 136, 11 Boiss. anon. Par. 15 Palm, (cum testibus); Sym. 49 
Ptol. 407, 29 Heylb.; paulo fiisius Amm. 35 N.; paulo brevius Ptolem. 21 et exc. 
Cas. 11 Palm.; cf. Polyb. de soloec. = an. Gr. III 234, 12 Boiss. (p. 148 Iriarte) 

22 Sym. 45 ; plenius Herenn. 31 Palm, (cum testibus) Amm. 34 N., quibus brevius 
etym. Gud. 103, 18d 2 De St. Eran. 30 Palm.; distinctionem tantum praebent, usque 
ad lin. 75 romxovYxoX. 390, 7 Heylb. etym. Gud. 103, 8d‘ et 102, 10d* De St. (ex 
epim. Hom. = an. Ox. I 28, 1 Cr.) Ptolem. 20 Palm, (cum testibus) exc. Cas. 10 
Palm. 


61 emdefyogV Sym. anon. Par. anon. synag.: enikexrogcorv. De Stefani in etym. 
Gud. 53, 24 d 2 (cf. 53, 23 d 2 ) 62 rovV anon. Par. anon. synag. (del. Boiss.): 

om. cett. 65 oloe V anon. Par. anon. synag.: otoere Sym. 41 Hom. codd. | 
erepov (-og Sym.) de pekava V Sym. anon. Par. anon. synag.: ereprjv de pekaivav 
Hom. codd. 71 inser. Palm. 72 doxov ex doxwv factum (o ad wsuprscr.) 
V 76 inser. Palm. 
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ävri «ev rw avrw rönw». i'adöre di "Oprjpog rö öpov inixpovixov räaaei • 
80 'ei drj öpov noAspog te dapä <xai Aoipög Axcuovg> 

(Hom., //., I, 61 ), ei prj äpa ng einoi xai vvv rö öpov «ev rw avrw rönw», 
olov 'ev Tpoia ö te nöAspog xai Aoipög dapä rovg Axaiovg. xai ex rov 
ivavriov rö äpa ini ronov • 

'rovg äpa aoi nävrag nvp iadiei’ ( Hom., //., XXIII, 182), 

85 iv rfj avrfj nvpxaiä t Ei prj xai vvv «xarä rov avröv xpövov» äxovaoi. 
nspiepyöperov d ' äv ovAAoyiaatrö ng ovAAtjnnxwg Aapßäveiv rö äpa 


«evexev rwv noAAwv oxtjvopärwv» xai ov romxwg. 

23. äpvyöaAfj nEpionwpevwg rö divdpov äpvyöäAtj napo^vrövwg 
orjpaivEi röv xapnöv . ovrw IläpqpiAog (fr. 1 Schmidt) * <Pdöt;£vog (fr. 437 

90 Theod.) <öe> äp<pörepa oisrai nepumäv. 

24. äpvvEodai rö xoMfriv rovg npoaöixrjaavrag f äpvveiv di rö ßorjOelv . 

25. äpcpioßrjrrjfng piv ioriv iripov npög srepov • nspi yäp rov npoxsi- 
pevov npäyparog ö Aöyog. äyvoia di fj navreArjg ävemorEpoovvrj rov 
npoxeipevov. 

95 26. ävaßärtjg piv innov Abysrai, imßärqg di vswg. 

27. ävaßäAAeodai ian rö npoiEodai xai napiivai röv imrrjÖEiov xaipöv 
rwv npä&wv* bnepriBeodai di rö impeveiv röv emrfjdeiov xaipöv rwv 
npä^Ewv. 

28. ävayöpevoi xai ävaxOivcEg diacpbpEi. äv^yovro piv oi nAiovrsg, 
100 ävayöpEvai rs oi vrjsg, ovx ävaxOelaar ävr\xBr\oav di rivsg sig rö orpa- 

rr\yiov. 


23 anon. synag. 15 = 136, 15 Boiss. anon. Par. 16 Palm, (cum testibus); usque 
ad xapnöv Ptol. 389, 11 Heylb. Sym. 51 et, Eup. fr. 253 K. addens, Amm. 33 N. 
(cum testibus) 24 Amm. 36 N.; Herenn. 17 Palm, (cum testibus) Eran. 17 
Palm.; epim. Hom. = an. Ox. I 10, 31 Cr. etym. Gud. 120, ld 1 De St. (ex 
Ptolemaeo, ut vult d 2 ); brevius exc. Cas. 12 Palm.; inv. ord. Sym. 52 25 Sym. 

54 anon. synag. 16 = 138, 18 Boiss. anon. Par. 17 Palm. ; inv. ord. Amm. suppl. 
4 = etym. Gud. 125, 3d‘ De St. (ex Herennio, ut vult d 2 ) 26 anon. synag. 

21 ä 137, 6 Boiss.; Amm. 49 N. (cum testibus) Ptol. 389, 26 Heylb. Sym. 56 anon. 

Par. 23 Palm.; Ptolem. 26 et exc. Cas. 16 Palm.; plenius Moschop. syll. 138 r A ; 

cf. de impr. 47 N. etym. Gud. 502, 18d 2 De St. 27 Sym. 57 anon. synag. 

22 = 137, 7 Boiss. anon. Par. 24 Palm.; Ptol. 392, 17 Heylb. ; Amm. 45 N. 

28 Sym. 58 anon. synag. 23 = 137, 10 Boiss. anon. Par. 25 Palm, (cum adn.); 

Amm. 51 N. Ptol. 397, 7 Heylb. 

79 avrw rw V Amm.: inv. Herenn. Sym., recte | äpa V: öpov in marg. sin. V 
80 nbAiv pro nöAepogV : corr. et inser. Palm. 85 xpövov supra lin. add. V | 
äxovaoi (oi ad rj suprscr.) V 86 Aapßavöpevov Sym. 87 romxwg Sym. V 
(compend. dub.) 90 inser. Palm., coli, testibus 94 npäyparogpostnpoxei- 
pevov add. anon. synag. 100 aivavgV 100 sq. otparriyiovV Sym. anon. 
Par. anon. synag.: -yelov Amm. 
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29. apcpinoAog pev xoivov äppevog xai drjAeiag * ärpevog de ov povov o 
dovAog, äAAä xai 6 vnoreraypevog eAevOepog. 

30. dvädrjpä eon öiä rov fj r6 äquepovpevov re xai dvanOepevov iepw 

105 rm* avädepa de ro vßpewg exopevov xai avedepanopov. 

31. avaxelöQai diaq>epei rov xaraxelodai . avaxeirai pev ö avdpiäg xai 
ff eixwv rwde xarä nptjv xaräxeirai de o evwxovpevog. 

32. avaxwxrf pev yäp eni vewv, olov noorj ng ävaxwptjaig • avoxwxf/ diä 
rov ö dvoxv pixpä noAkpov * dioxwxv xai dxwxb eni vov, olov diäAeiipig 

110 ng xai äveoig. 

33. avaAyrjg o prj aAywv, aväAyrjrog 6 dvem<a>rpenrog rov xaOrjxov- 
rog. 

34. dväpvrjoig pev, orav ng aq)’ avrov eig pvrjprjv eAOrj rwv napeA- 
Oövrwv * vTtbpvrjmg de, orav vno nvog erepov eni rovro npoaxOfj. 

115 35. avaorijvai pev ro eni npätyv nva oppfjaai * 

f rolöi d’ aviorapevog’ (Hom., //., I, 58 ; IX, 52 ; XIX, 55), 
eyepdtjvai de ro ex rfjg xoirtjg, wonep eoriv avaorijvai pev eni epyov, 
eyepdijvai de eg vnvov. 


29 Sym. 55 anon. synag. 24 = 137, 13 Boiss. anon. Par. 26 Palm.; praemissa 
distinctione vocis drjg a voce Aärpig ; Herenn. 96 Palm, (cum testibus) Amm. 232 
N. Ptol. 396, 30 Heylb. etym. Gud. 262, 21 Sturz Sym. 350; cf. Eran. 69 Palm. 
30 Sym. 64; paulo plenius Herenn. 6 Palm, (cum testibus) = Amm. suppl. 5 
N. etym. Gud. 130, 12d* De St. ; Ptolem. 27 Palm, (cum testibus) 31 Amm. 
40 N. (cum testibus); paulo plenius Sym. 65 ; paulo brevius anon. synag. 25 = 137, 
16 Boiss. anon. Par. 27 Palm, (cum testibus); multo fusius Eust. Od. I 160 = 1404, 
6 Stallb.; cf. Ptol. 394, 12 Heylb.; aliter Suida a 1898 = 1 170, 13 Adl. 

32 Sym. 67 anon. synag. 51 = 141, 9 Boiss.; Amm. 46 N. Ptol. cod. Bu post 397, 
6 Heylb. (teste Nickau); cf Thom. Mag. 103, 11 Ritschl; Hesych. a 5251 La. 

33 Ptol. 408, 14 Heylb. Sym. 68 anon. synag. 26 = 137, 18 Boiss. anon. Par. 28 
Palm, (cum testibus); inv. ord. Amm. 47 N. Ptolem. 24 et exc. Cas. 14 Palm. 

34 Sym. 69 anon. synag. 27 = 138, 1 Boiss. anon. Par. 29 Palm, (cum testibus); 
Amm. 43 N. Ptol. 389, 29 Heylb.; Ptolem. 23 et exc. Cas. 13 Palm. 35 Sym. 
72 anon. synag. 28 = 138, 4 Boiss. anon. Par. 30 Palm, (cum testibus); brevius 
Amm. 50 N. Ptol. 389, 27 Heylb.; cf Amm. 216 N. de impr. 48 N. etym. Gud. 
134, 25d 2 De St. 


102 äapevogV 104 äcpiepovpevovV Sym.: äviepovpevov Herenn. alii | ev 
ante lepä&dd. DeStefani 107 ÄAmm. Sym. alii: röreV 108 ävoxwxb 
V Sym.: dvaxwxv Amm. 109 pixpä V Sym.: paxpä Amm. Ptol. | dioxwxij 
Amm.: diwxoxrj V: diaxwxb Sym. | dxwxb V cett.: öxwxi} coni. Valckenaer 
110 ng Amm. Sym.: re V 111 inser. Palm, ex Syn. 117 wonep eoriv V .- 
wäre Sym. alii | eni epyov Amm. anon. Par.: and epyov V Sym.: dnö eni epyov 
anon. synag. cod. 
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36. äveipioi xai efaveipioi diacpepei . äveipioi pev oi rwv ädeAcpwv | 
193] 120 naiöeg, e^aveipioi de oi rwv äveipiwv. 

37. avoxv eoTiv fj ev itoAepw ötä nva xpeiav ävaßoArj <rfjg pä%Y}Q> 
xarä crvvd^xtjv xoivtjv rov pif emevai äAAffAoig, emxtipvxeia de, orav oi 
erepoi nepnwai rovg airtjaopevovg ävoxäg fj anovdäg ij eipfjvrjv. 

38. ävrjp pev xvpiwg Aeyerai ö en’äperfj nvi dianpenwv, ävOpwnog de 

125 o prj dianpenwv. 

39. ävdpeia pev eonv io%vg ipvxijg, pwptj de awparog, ödev rrjv pev 
ävbpeiav eni xpvxfjg raxreov, rrjv de pwprjv eni awparog * ävdpeia pev dort 
dvvapig enaivovpevr}, ävdpayadia de, ei xai rrfv ipvxixi)v äperr}v exei 
paprvpovoav * ij ävdpayädrjpa ävdpayadiag diacpepei. 

130 40. ä^oveg xai xvpßeig * oi pev ä^oveg rjaav rerpäywvoi, oi de xvpßeig 

rpiywvoi. xai oi pev cßoveg elxov rovg idiwnxovg vöpovg eyyeypappevovg, 
oi de xvpßeig rag bifpodag ieponouag xai ein erepov roiovrov. £vAivoi de 
eiaiv öpoiwg äpcpörepoi xai vöpovg exovoiv eyypäcpovg. 

41. ävaroArj pev r\ rov fjAiov Aäpipig, eniroArj de rj rwv äorpwv. 

135 42. äjtapäoxevog * ö pev di’ eavrov rrjv xoptiyiav <ävexwv> änapä- 

axevog äv Aeyoiro * b de di ’ erepov änapaaxevaorog. b pev yäp äpxiepevg 


36 Amm. 52 N. Ptolem. 29 Palm, (cum testibus) exc. Cas. 17 Palm.; Sym. 73 
(quaedam addens) ; Amm. 176 N. (in fine); cf. Herenn. 65 Palm, (cum testibus) 
37 anon. synag. 29 = 138, 9 Boiss. anon. Par. 31 Palm, (cum testibus); Amm. 
42 N. Ptol. 407, 21 Heylb. (post distinctionem inter voces anovdal et ovvdfjxai .* 
Amm. 446 N.); Sym. 70 38 Herenn. 5 Palm, (cum testibus) Eran. 5 Palm, 

etym. Gud. 144, 15d* De St. (Amm. suppl. 6 N.) Sym. 74 39 duo distinctiones 

in hac glossa coniunctae sunt, sicut Sym. 75 : a) ävdpeia vs pwprj etym. Gud. 137, 
10d* De St. Ptolem. 41 Palm, (cum testibus) exc, Cas. 27 Palm, schol. Eur. Or. 
918 = I 188, 5 Schw.; b) dvdpeiav s ävdpayadia(ävdpayädrjpa) Herenn. 30 Palm, 
(cum testibus) Eran. 29 Palm. Amm. 41 N. Ptol. 390, 4 Heylb. etym. Gud. 136, 
8d' De St. (ex Herennio, ut vult d 2 ); cf. Hesych. a 4718 et 4738 La. 40 Sym. 
83 anon. synag. 30 = 138, 12 Boiss.; usque ad roiovrov Amm. 57 N. (cum testibus) 
Ptol. cod. Bu post 397, 6 Heylb. (teste Nickau) ; similiter Thom. Mag. 36, 12 
Ritschl ,* etym. Gud. 355, 38 Sturz (ex epim. Hom. = an. Ox. I 221, 5 Cr.) Akt;, 
prj r. = an. Gr. I 274, 24 Bekk.; schol. Ar. av. I354 = 239b52 Dübn. (245, 9 
Wiite); schol. Apoll. Rhod. IV 279-28 lbc = 279, 6 Wend. (cum testibus) 
41 anon. synag. 31 = 138, 18 Boiss. anon. Par. 32 Palm, (cum testibus); Sym. 79 ; 
lex. rhet. Cantabr. 16, 10 Houtsma (LGM 76, 10); Ptolem. 39 Palm, (lacun.); exc. 
Cas. 25 Palm, (lemma tantum) 42 Herenn. 10 Palm, (cum testibus); Sym. 84 
etym. Gud. 159, 9d* (ex Herennio) et 159, 22d 2 De St. (mutil.); brevius Ptol. 390, 
1 Heylb.; usque ad lin. 137 änapaoxebaorog Eran. 10 Palm, (ex quibus Amm. 
suppl. 7 N.) 

121 inser. Palm., coli. Ptol., duce Nickau 122 xoivijv (vel -vwg potius quam 
- öv , compend. dub.) V 135 inser. Palm., coli. Sym. 84 
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<ö> povopäxovg dovvai < 8 eAwv> änapäoxevog , 0001 de povopäxoi 
änapaoxevaoroi. rö pev yäp öiä rb naOrjnxrfv exeiv epcpaoiv dtp erepov 
ninrei, rö de avre^ovoiov eoriv. ö ovv evaAAäoowv ravra dxvpoAoyel 
140 43. äneAevdepog pev eoriv ö ex rov dovAov rjAevOepwpevog * e&Aevde- 

pog de ö yevöpevog diä xpea npooßAtjrog tj xarä äAAtjv nvä airiav 
dovAevoag, elra änoAvOeig <elra eAevOepwOeig>. rjdt] pevroi xai ädia- 
(pöpwg xpävrai röig övöpaoiv äneAevOepog, e£eAev 6 epog. 

44. änAörtjg pev eon (ppövrjoig djitjAAaypevtj navovpylag xai olov änAij 
145 ng ovoa, pwpia de eptjpia cppevwv. Aapßäverai de noAAäxig xai fj äjiAortjg 

eni xovcpörtjrog' dnöre napä dvopevovg emtpeperat, emxaAetrai rfjv 
pwpiav. 

45. änodpäv<ai> pev eori rb ävaxcoprjoavrä nva ädtjAov elvai onov 
eoriv änocpvyelv de rb pfj dvvaodai emAtjtpdijvai. Aeyei de Sevocpwv rfjv 

150 diacpopäv ev rfj ’Avaßäoei (I, 4, 8) * e ovre änodedpäxaoiv - olda yäp onov 
oi'xovrai - ovre äno<ne>(pevyaoiv\ 

46. änoxpiQrjvai pev eori rb diaxcopiodrjvai , änoxpiveodai de rb 
epwrtjdevra Aoyov änodovvai . 


43 Sym. 90; anon. synag. 32 = 138, 20 Boiss. anon. Par. 33 Palm, (cum 
testibus); Amm. 65 N. (cum locis adlatis) Ptol. 407, 25 (cf. 394, 3) Heylb. ; brevius 
etym. Gud. 162, 1 lc De St. (cf. 485, 12c! 1 ); aliter ex parte Herenn. 67 Palm, (cum 
testibus) 44 Sym. 92 ; anon. synag. 33 = 138, 24 Boiss. anon. Par. 34 Palm, 
(cum testibus); brevius (usque ad lin. 146 q>pevwv) etym. Gud. 167, 11c De St. 
Ptolem. 44 et exc. Cas. 30 Palm. 45 anon. synag. 34 = 139, 1 Boiss. anon. Par. 
35 Palm, (cum testibus); Amm. 63 N.; brevius (usque ad lin. 150 endrjqpdrjvai) 
Ptol. 408, 20 (cf. 389, 4) Heylb. 46 Sym. 98 (cf. 100) exc. Cas. 19 Palm. Ptol. 
393, 18 Heylb.; Amm. 67 N. Barber. 1 Ptolem. 33 et anon. Par. 36 Palm, (cum 
testibus) anon. synag. 35 = 139, 5 Boiss. 


137 inser. Palm., coli. Amm.: om. cum V Sym. 138 diä rb Herenn. alii: 
diä rovV(diä r^Sym. cod. T) 141 npooßArjrögPtol 407 codd. : npoorjAvrog 

V Sym. anon. synag. anon. Par. Amm. codd.: npooderovg Herenn. alii 142 in¬ 
ser. Palm., coli, testibus 142 sq. äöiaq>6pwg Amm. alii: diagjöpwg Sym. codd. 
anon. synag. cod.: diagjopoigV 144 änrjAAaypvivri (alterum A supra lin.) V, cf. 
anon. Par. cod. 146 napäV Sym.: nepianon. Par. anon. synag. | emxaAetrai 

V Sym.: eni xaAov (an xaxovl) de anon. Par. anon. synag. | rr\v pwpiav V Sym.: 
xai (om. anon. Par.) pwpia anon. Par. anon. synag. 148 inser. Palm., coli, 
testibus 151 inser. Palm., coli, testibus 152 änoxpiveodai de supra lin. 
add. V, cf. anon. Par.: änoxpivaoQai de cett. 
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47. änoAoyiteodai pev ptjreov rö unodidövai Aöyov rwv öanavtjpärwv' 
155 xal yäp rö änAovv Aoyi&oOai, oi äpiOptjnxoi Aoyiorai änoAoyeiaOai de 

enl rov Abyw ttjv xartjyopiav ävaaxevätßiv. ev äAAw rovvavriov. 

48. änoxrjpvxrog pev eoriv o en ädixrjpaai naiv airtag exßArjOei<g> 
ex rov oixov • exnottjrog de <o> erepw eianoirjrög. 

49. änopia pev eoriv äpyvpiov onävtg, äcpopia de rj rwv xapnwv evdeia. 

160 50. änocpopä rö vnö rwv vnoreraypevwv dovAwv reAovpevov roig 

deonöraig, rä de vnb <rwv> noAirwv 8r\podia didopeva änoreAecpara 
eiotpopä, 

51 <äpa, äpa> * o pev yäp xarä Ttepianaapbv Aeyopevog avvdeapog 
änopvpanxbg eoriv «äpä ye nwg e£ei rö npäypa;» b de xarä ovoroAr/v 
165 ovAAoyionxog * «äAAä prjv fjpepa eoriv ; cpwg äpa eoriv». 

52. rö pev äpidpfjaai enl öAiywv napaAapßäverai, wg öravAeyfj ng «elg, 
dvo , rpeig» (cf. Plat., Tim., 17a) * rö de perpijaai eni nArfdovg, olov airov, 
xpiOtjg xal rwv öpoiwv. ?} orjpeiwreov on eni pev rov cruvexovg rö perpeiv 
Aeyerai, eni de rov diaxexpipevov rö äpidpelv. 

170 53. äpveg pev oi veoi f ä<p>veoi de oi reAeioi, öpoiwg apvetovg re 

193 v ] rpäyovg re I xal äpvwv npwroyövwv npwtpwg yevvrjdevrwv. 


47 Sym. 103 ; Herenn. 19 Palm, (cum testibus) etym. Gud. 174, 12d l De St. (ex 
Herennio, ut vult d 2 ); inv. ord. Amm. 62 N. ; Ptol. 389, 16 Heylb. (voces in codd. 
permutatas invertit Heylbut) 48 similiter Sym. 102 ; Herenn. 8 Palm, (cum 
testibus) Eran. 7 Palm.; etym. Gud. 171, 17d* De St. (ex Herennio, ut vult d\ at 
ovrwg ’Eparoodevrjg d 1 , cf. Ae £ pt]T ; = an. Gr. I 215, 19 Bekk.); Amm. 61 N. Ptol. 
390, 9 Heylb. Ptolem. 32 Palm, (cum testibus) exc. Cas. 18 Palm. 49 Sym. 104 
anon. synag. 36 = 139, 6 Boiss. anon. Par. 37 Palm, (cum testibus); etym. Gud. 
175, 17d* ( xvpiwg) 50 Herenn. 27 Palm, (cum testibus) Eran. 26 Palm. etym. 

Gud. 178, 8d* De St.; addita voc Qäva<popä (cf. Amm. 69 N.) Sym. 105 ; similiter 
Amm. 66 N. (cum locis adlatis) 51 plenius Herenn. 34 Palm, (cum testibus) 
Amm. 74 N. etym. Gud. 182, 9d* De St. (lacun.); brevius Barber. 4 Ptolem. 34 et 
exc. Cas. 20 Palm.; Ptol. 390, 24 Heylb.; Sym. 107 ; Eran. 33 Palm, (in fine a 
ceteris discedens) 52 plenius Sym. 108 anon. synag. 37 = 139, 9 Boiss. anon. 
Par. 38 Palm, (cum testibus); brevius deinceps, usque ad lin. 169 opoiwvetym. Gud. 
194, 13d l De St. (aliter pergens), usque ad lin. 169 xpidfjg Barber. 2 Ptolem. 40 
et exc. Cas. 26 Palm. 53 usque ad reAeioi (lin. 171) Sym. 111 et inv. ord. Eran. 
9 Palm, (cum testibus), unde etym. Gud. 200, 14d* De St.; similia praebent Amm. 
77 N. (cum testibus) Ptol. 388, 10 Heylb. Barber. 7 Palm., quibus brevius Ptolem. 
37 et exc. Cas. 23 Palm. 


156 rov V Sym.: rw Amm. 157 sq. inser. Palm., coli, testibus 161 in- 
ser. Palm, ex Sym. 163 inser. Palm. 166 ng supra lin., ut vid., V 
168 i) om. Sym. alii 170 inser. Palm. 
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54. äppworog pev eoriv b äövvarwv enireAeiv <n> xarä rag öpelgeig' 
äppworei de b voowv. 

55. <äppwdelv f > öppwdelv • ro pev yäp öppwdelv biä rov ö orjpaivei rö 
175 evAaßeioöai. etyyovvrai de rrjv Aefyv ovrwg' öppog Aeyerai o nepi rovg 

yAovrovg rönog, ovriva ravpov Aeyovciv öOev xai rwv öpvewv 6 ronog 
ovrog öpponvyiov xaAelrai, ovx, wg nveg äyvoovvreg, öpOonvyiov. oi de 
evAaßöpevoi nepi nvog ävaandv eiwdam ro aiboTov, noAAäxig de rä äAoya 
vnooreAAeiv eiwde rrjv ovpäv, brav evAaßfjrai. evAoyov ovv and rov 
180 napaxoAovdovvrog rä öppwdelv eiptjrai enl rfjg evAaßeiag. ro de äppwdelv 
olov xarä oreptjmv rov öppwdelv, rovreoriv ovx evAaßeladai, äAAä xara- 
(ppoveTv xai redapprjxevai, <wg rj> xpv&ig* 

* öeivöv xaxov napovrog äppwdelv ßporöv* 

(tragic. fr. adesp. 564c Snell). 

185 56. ro pev äpn xpovixov eoriv empptjpa, rö de äpriwg eni rov äntjpri- 

apevov reAeiwg. wäre äpaprävei Zancpw Aeyovoa (fr. 123 L.-P. = 123, cf. 
103, 10 Voigt)- 

‘ äpriwg + ij xPV<ng+ Avw<g>\ 

napä Amxolg <de> rö pev äpriwg orjpaivei avrfjg rfjg wpag, ro de äpn 
190 naparanxwg xai eni rov napwxtjxdrog xpövov. 


54 consentiunt Herenn. 13 Palm, (cum testibus) Eran. 13 Palm. Ptol. 393, 13 
Heylb. (inv. ord.) etym. Gud. 206, ld 1 De St. (e Ptolemaeo, ut vult d 2 ); voces et 
distinctionem permutant Amm. 78 N. Barber. 8 Ptolem. 38 et exc. Cas. 24 Palm. 
Sym. 119, qui ad vocem äppworet utramque significationem trahit in gl. 112 
55 Herenn. 15 Palm, (cum testibus) etym. Gud. 205, 13d 2 (ex Herennio) Amm. 
80 N. (cum testibus); brevius Eran. 15 Palm.; Sym. 1 13 56 Amm. 75 N. (cum 

testibus) Sym. 115; paulo brevius Herenn. 33 Palm, (cum testibus); similiter usque 
ad lin. 187 reAeiwg Eran. 32 Palm. Barber. 5 Ptolem. 35 et exc. Cas. 21 Palm. 


172 inser. Palm, ex Eran. 173 6 voawv omnes testes : 6 vovgV (an retinen- 
dum ?) 174 inser. Palm. 176 yAovvovg V 177 ovrwg V 

178 eiwdev V, sicut infra Herenn. etym. Gud. 179 evAoywg Herenn. alii 
181 ovx V Herenn.: prj Amm. 182 inser. Palm, ex Sym. 183 ßporöv V 
Sym. cod. S : ßrorwv Sym. cod. T 1 88 7 XPV ffl C V: pev ä xpvaoneÖiAog Amm. 

Sym. | avw V: ab ’wg Amm. codd. : ab Sym. codd.: avrrj Herenn., cf. Nickau 
Voigt 189 inser. Palm, ex Sym. 190 naparanxwg Amm. Sym.: -xöv 
Herenn.: nepir( ) V (compend. dub.) 
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57. äpnayfi <, äpnäyr}> * eäv pev öfyrövwg orjpaivei rrjv aicpviöiov xai 
perä ßiag äqxiipeaw, ei de ßapelav äpnäyrj rrjv ex rwv cppeärwv rovg 
xäöovg a^aipovcav. 

58. äpxeiv pev rö nvwv en cöcpeAeia <npotor(KTdai..>. 


57 Sym. 114; multo fusius Herenn. 28 Palm, (cum testibus) Amm. 73 N.; 
brevius Eran. 27 Palm, (mutil.); epimetr. - an. Gr. II 376, 25 Bachm. etym. Gud. 
203, 15c! 1 De St. 58 Sym. 116 anon. synag. 38 = 139, 16 Boiss. anon. Par. 39 
Palm, (cum testibus); brevius Amm. 72 N. Ptol. 410, 13 Heylb. Barber. 3 Ptolem. 
15 et exc. Cas. 7 Palm. 


191 inser. Palm, | o^vtövwqW (compend. dub.): npoeveyxwpeda add. Amm. 
192 ßapeiavW (seil, npoatpöiave%£i ): ßapvrövwg Amm. 194 inser. etlac. ind. 
Palm. 
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INDICES 

Numeri sunt glossarum 
I. Glossae 


aßäxiov 1 
äßai; 1 
aßeßrjka 2 
dßeßrjkog 2 
ayyekoq 4 
äyeiv 3 
äyerat 3 
äyveveiv 16 
äyvoia 25 

aypoixoq ,, dypoixoq 5 
aypovopoi , äypovopoi 6 
äyxurreiQl. 15 
dywvoderat 17 
cte/Ua 11 
adkoderai 17 
aiöehai 8 
at'äcfc 8 
af0<£> 10 
afca 15 
aiperkoq 18 
alperoq 18 
aioxvverai 8 
aioxvvrj 8 
aixei 9 
airelrat 9 
airovpai 9 
airw 9 
aixprjT7i(; 12 
dxovnov 12 
dxovriarrjq 12 
oxwxh 32 
äkianaprov 13 
akimtaarov 13 
dkkoiwau; 20 
akkoq 19 
akodv 14 
akoidv 14 


dpa 22 
apvyöakfj 23 
äpvyödXrj 23 
äpvveiv 24 
dpvveaOai 24 
äpqjinoXos 29 
äptptcfßriTrjaig 25 
äpqjbrepoi 2 1 
avaßäkkeodai 27 
ävaßärriQ 25 
dvayopevoi 28 
ävädepa 30 
dvädrjpa 30 
avaxeladai 31 
dvaxevrai 31 
avaxw%i\ 32 
avaXyrjQ 33 
dvakyrjro^ 33 
avapinjaLg 34 
avaorfjvat 35 
dvarokrj 41 
ävaxOevreg 28 
dvöpayadrtpa 39 
dvöpayadia 39 
dvöpeia 39 
äveynoi 36 
dvrjyovdo 28 
awjp 38 
dvrjxdrjaav 28 
dvQpwitoq 38 
avoxwxri 32 
32. 37 
ä^oveg 40 

änapaaxevaaroq 42 
<mapäoxevo<; 42 
dnekehQepo<; 43 
äjtkbrriQ 44 
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ä7ioöpäv<cu> 45 
dnoxripvKToQ 48 
änoxpiQrjvai 46 
änoxpiveodai 46 
änoAoyeiodai 47 
änokoyi&öQai 47 
änopia 49 
änoqjopä 50 
änofpvyelv 45 
äpa, äpa 51 
äpidpelv 52 
äpidprjaai 52 
äpvEioi 53 
äpvsg 53 

äpnayf}, <äp7iäyrj> 57 
äpptodslv 55 
äppwaxEi 54 
äppworog 54 
ap%£iv 58 
avräyyEkoq 4 
äqjopia 49 

ßißrjAa 2 
ßißrjAog 2 

yivos 15 

Öioxwxri 32 
ööpv 12 

EyEpdfjvai 35 
Eiotpopä 50 
Exaoroq 19 
exaTEpoi 21 
kxärEpoq 19 
Epnoirjrog 48 
E^äyysAog 4 
E^avEipioi 36 
E^EkevOEpoq 43 
ETtißaTrjg 25 
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EmxrjpvxEta 37 
ETtirok?! 4 1 
ETEpoicoatg 20 
ETEpog 19 

dvsAAa 11 

xadapsvEiv 16 
xaraxEiGdai 31 
xaräxEirai 31 
xvpßsig 40 

Aoyifeadai 47 
Aoyiorfig 47 

flETpElV 52 

ßErprjoai 52 
pwpia 44 

oixEioi 1 
öpov 22 
öpdoTivytov 55 
öppottvrjiov 55 
oppoq 55 
oppwÖEiv 55 

p&prj 39 

avyykvEia 15 
ovyyEvsIgl. 15 

ravpog 5 5 

vnepridEoOai 21 
hnopvyjaiq 34 

(pEpELV 3 
(pepETCU 3 

toq)EAov 10 


II. Nomina 

Nixiaq 4 
Niößrj 20 

7/>ota 22 


Aväßaau; (Xenophontis) 45 
’Axdtoi 22 
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III. Auctores 


Aristoxenus, fr. 42a Wehrli: 8 
Homerus, //., I 58 : 36 
61 : 22 

II 217: 19 

III 103s. : 19 

IV 450: 22 

VIII 64 : 22 

IX 52 : 36 
XIX 55 : 36 
XXIII 182 : 22 


Od IV 222 : 3 
XV 365 : 22 

Pamphilus, fr. 1 Schmidt: 23 
Philoxenus, fr. 437 Theodoridis : 23 
Plato, Tim. 17a: 52 
Sappho, fr. 123 L.-P. : 56 
Thucydides, VII 73, 3 : 4 
Tragic. fr. adesp. 564e Snell: 55 
Xenophon, an. I 4, 8 : 45 


IV. Res grammaticae 


ayvoiw 55 

dÖLaqjöpwg: ä. Xßävxai xoiq övöpamv 
43 

aiöwq npoq xi 8 
aioxvvrj npoq n 8 
äxvpoAoyiw 42 
äAAoq ■. iv äAAw 47 
äAAwq 10 
äpapravo) 56 
ävandeadai cum dal 30 
dnapEpcpaxov npoawnov 10 
dnoprjpaxixbq 51 
äpprjv 29 

Axxixol-. napd Axxixolq 56 

ßapela 57 
ßapvvw 5 
ßtoq, ö 13 

öaavvw: öacruvexai 14 
biaqjkpei : differt cum xai 28. 36 ; cum 
gen. 3. 31. 39 

öiaqjopä , r]: xijv ivavxiwxäxrjv exei 
npoq xd ßißrjAov öiaqjopdv 2 ; öta - 
(popäv vopioreov 8 ; Aiyei xr/v öia- 
cpopäv 45 

ei'prjTat im cum gen. 55 
epqjaatq, q 43 
ivaAAäaaw 42 


ityyiopcu 55 
ineiöäv cum coni. 7. 21 
impprjpa 22. 56 

imcpipw : imcpipexai nept cum gen. 44 
evAoyov 55 
e'xopcu cum gen. 30 

7 : öiä xov fj 30 

OrjAeia 29 

xaxaxprjoTixüx; 16 
xoivbq ( nomen, genus) 29 
xvpiwq 38 

Aapßdvw : Aapßävexai im cum dal 2 ; 
cum gen. 44 

Aiyw: Aiyexai im cum gen. 26. 52 
Aifyq, r\ tit. 5 5 

o : Öiä xov ö 32. 55 
ö£vxbvwq 57 
ÖTiöxE cum ind. 44 

öxav cum ind. 2 ; cum coni. 20. 34 (bis) 
37. 52. 55 

TzapaAapßävw: JiapaAapßävexai im 
cum gen. 52 
napaxaxixwq 56 
Tzadrjxtxr} epcpamq 43 
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napofyxovwq 23 
nepiepyÖTEpov 22 
nEpionaapbq , 6 51 
jiEpionäw 23 
jiEpiojiopEvwg 23 
jipojiapo^vvw 6 
TlpOTlEptOTläü) 5 
Ttpöawnov , ro 10 
( rrjpaivw 23. 55. 56. 57 

(TrjpElOto : OTJflElOTEOV ÖTl .. 

oxfjprjcnq , 77 55 
axpaxf\yiov , ro 28 
ovAArjnxixwq 22 
ovkkoyiaxixoq 51 


< TVVÖEGflO c, 6 51 

(TVVTjdEia, fi 10 
ovoroAfj, f] 51 

raoow : em cm/?? gen. 19 (6/s). 22. 39 
(raxreop) 

tomxÖQ: ~öv Empprjpa 22 
xomxwq 22 
xovvavxiov 47 

XpfiGiq, f] : 7 xoi^ 2. 55 
Xpovixöq : -op ETtipprfpa 22. 56 

iptAow: rpdovrcu 14 



NOTES ET INFORMATIONS 


SULLA FINE DELL’EPISTOLA 
DI PSELLO A GIOVANNI XIFTLINO 


In un recente, acuto articolo suIla tradizione ms. della Epistula di Psello 
per Xifilino, condotta su un nuovo testimone, il Par. gr. 1277, E. V. 
Maltese ( ] ), non ritiene degna di nota una Variante proposta da questo 
codice, che a me sembra, invece, «potior», rispetto a quella trädita dal Par. 
gr ., 1182: 

btä ravra yovv evdvi; ini ravrrjv ikrjkvda rrjv ypaqpfjv, änokoyovpevoq npoq 
rrjv vßptv xai änobetxvvq, wq olöv re, on näaav EÄArjvtxrjv ao<piav ocrrjv o ’ 
naXat xpbvoq inpeoßevoe ' — ovvapiOpet ravrrj xai rrjv Xakbaiwv xai rrjv 
Aiyvnnwv xai ei'nq erepa yvwotq änöpprjroq — ikärvova £<vfmavra rov elvat 
yipwv kekoytapat. 

e la parte finale della lettera : in essa Psello, dopo aver difeso la legittimitä ( 1 2 ) 
della cultura laica — vista come strumento per l’affinamento delle capacita 
intellettuali e retoriche — conclude aflFermando che ritiene di nessun valore 
la sapienza profana se rapportata yepwv» : e una ripresa esplicita 

di quanto detto prima ai righi 208-228 : da monaco, il filosofo si propone 
di partire dairincontro con Dio, ottenuto con la preghiera e l’estasi, per 
passare allo Studio della sapienza monacale : muovendo, poi dalla perfezione 
spirituale acquisita, scenderä nel mondo della scienza profane, per risalire, 
infine, aflSnato anche razionaimente, a Dio. Nella parte finale, cosi, non c’e 
un rifiuto di quanto prima affermato, ma solo conferma della prioritä e della 
superioritä della esperienza arazionale su quella razionale, intesa solo come 
sussidio. 

Ora nel passo su riprodotto secondo la trad. del Par. gr. 1182 non disturba 
la compendiarieta della comparazione — confronto tra un prodotto culturale 

(1) L’epistola di Psello a Giovanni Xiphilino , in Byzantion , LVII (1987), 
pp. 427-432. 

(2) Epistula ad Xiphilinum , p. 57, rr. 234-239, Criscuolo. 
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e il produttore di quello contrapposto — ma piuttosto il fatto che Psello si 
dica« yepwv ». Tale qualifica non gli poteva convenire per due motivi: 1) egli 
e ancora un neofita e continua a contrapporre la sua cultura a quella 
monacale (cf. e.g., rr. 212-213 «la vostra cultura» ; r. 240 «il vostro insegna- 
mento»); 2) con yepwv si indicava il vecchio, e perciö autorevole, padre, 
consigliere spirituale degli abati, e l’asceta di cui apoftegmi si ponevano come 
regola per i monaci. L’improwisa e inattesa affermazione di Psello : «prefe- 
risco essere un yepwv piuttosto che un dotto profano» e un voltafaccia troppo 
rapido e un segno di presunzione, incongruo, con ciö che precede, e non 
fiinzionale ai fini della captatio benevolentiae. 

Tutto ciö induce ad accettare la lezione di per se, difficilior , data, per i rr. 
238-239, dal Par. gr ., 1277 rov eine yepwv vevöfuafiai , banalizzata in rov 
elvai yepwv AeA6yi<xptai dal Par. gr ., 1182. 

Con essa il paragone si pone tra cultura profana e cultura monacale, che 
nei «gherontikä» veniva introdotta con il «disse un vecchio». La stessa 
espressione, introdotta sempre dairarticolo che sostantiva Vincipit , si trova 
al rigo 211, cioe in quella parte che la chiusa riprende e ribadisce. 

P.S. Apprendo per lettera dall’amico Maltese che il Cod. Barb. gr 240, fol. 146\ 
1. 15 tramanda la stessa lezione del Par. gr 1277 rov, einer yepwv. La virgola dopo 
l’articolo, come giustamente mi fa notare Maltese, conferma l’interpretazione da me 
data. 


Catania. 


Rosario Anastasi. 



MANUSCRIPT TRADITION 
OF THE PASSIO OF THE FORTY OF SEBASTEIA 

THE GREEK ORIGINAL 
OF THE CODEX SUPRASLIENSIS 
NOTES ON A PROPOSED RECONSTRUCTION (‘) 


Mario Capaldo gives, in appendix to an article on linguistic aspects of the 
Old Slav Codex Suprasliensis , a “reconstruction” of the Greek prototype of 
one of its texts, the Passio of the forty martyrs of Sebasteia, that amounts to 
a reedition, based on Gebhardt’s text, with variants from five Vatican and one 
Bodleian ms. For Capaldo the Greek text is ancillary. Of the odd hundred 
mss catalogued, these are not necessarily those he would have chosen if it had 
been his prime concem. Though the variants tum out to be practically 
negligible in themselves (e.g. npwv ä&wQrjvai v. npijg ; elnev v. Xeyei), it 
is of undeniable use in carrying forward study of the Greek tradition. Indeed 
the numerous translations of the Passio , some of them early, are major 
witnesses in themselves. 

In Capaldo’s text, short lacunae corresponding to one or more readings 
in the apparatus, represent words, present in the Greek texts, for which the 
Slavic gives no equivalent. For some, different mss offer variants. Others 
again represent no more than a oi ayioi as subject for a verb that could have 


( 1 ) Mario Capaldo, Zur linguistischen Betrachtungsweise der Komposition des 
Codex Suprasliensis (Die Passio der vierzig Märtyrer von Sebaste), in Contributi 
Italiani all'VUl Congresso internazionale degli Slavisti (Zagreb-Llubliana, 1978), 
pp. 23-60. 

Reference will also be made to : the editions of the Greek text by R. Abicht and 
H. Schmjdt (Archiv für slavische Philologie , 18, 1896), and by O. von Gebhardt, 
Acta martyrum selecta , Berlin, 1902, pp. 166-81 ; the two Latin versions published 
in AASS Mar. II, pp. 12-29 ; an Armenian and two Georgian versions published I. 
V. Abuladze in Izvestia Instituta rukopisej Akademii Nauk Grycinskoj, SSR, V, 
1963 ; the Syrian Version in the translations of W. Weyh and now of Sebastian 
Brock (Acts of the Belfast colloquium, the XL Martyrs , April 1986, under publica- 
tion); the Coptic fragment in the translation of D. P. Buckle (Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library , 6, 1921, pp. 352-60). 
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had no other subject. One or two suggest simplifications adopted in tran- 
slation ( e.g ., 41, 21 or the omission, 48, 21, of the word nepiradevra ), 
while others, such as abridgments in Psalm quotations, are a feature met 
elsewhere and probably go back to the Greek original. 

The most obvious feature is the affinity between Supr. and V 2 ( Vaticanus 
gr 1641); 21 common readings are not, apparently, shared by any other 
of the mss used (the app. crit. sometimes leaves me in slight doubt, the use 
of codd , in particular, seems to me not entirely consistent, and om(isit) is 
apparently synonymous with deest) ; 10 readings are common to Supr., V 2 
and V 4 ( Vat. gr 1636) ; six of these are also shared by W ( Vat. gr 2000). 
The Opposition elnov/keyei is not significant per se. However, the syste- 
matic use of the first in these mss as against the second in g (Gebhardt) and 
p (Abicht and Schmidt), backed by more striking variants (e.g., roig 
daipootv Supr , V 2, V 4, W\ roig Qeoig , V /, p, no equivalent in g ; 42, 5-6 
xai evrevOev rjöt] napadodfjvai Talg npopiaig Supr., V 2, V 4, W: g, p, no 
equivalent; 48, 8, after öeOevrag p and g add xai axomadevrag , etc.) 
suggest a division. 

Unfortunately the sum of p and g is highly erratic. Gebhardt describes his 
text as being that of Abicht supplemented from two other mss (Abicht used 
only Paris BN Fonds grec 520), Yen. Gr Zart. 359 and Vindob. theol X\ but 
omits to make clear on what principle he opts for Abicht, or, altematively, 
for a different reading, nor does he specify from which ms the latter are 
drawn. These minor variants are relatively numerous, but there are a couple 
that are significant. At 42, 23 the reading is (pwvrj npdg avtovgin Abicht and 
in all Capaldo’s texts ; both Latin versions of the AASS have vox, though the 
second ( interprete Joanne diacono Neapolitano) is perhaps too free for 
absolute certainty (... Salvatorem clara voce dicentem ...» not a voice from 
heaven preceding his apparition); the Armenian and two Georgian texts 
published by Abuladze all have “voice”, as does the Syriac translated by 
Weyh and, more recently, by Sebastian Brock. Of published texts, only, so 
far as I know, the Coptic fragment translated by D. P. Buckle agrees with g 
in giving “light”. It is a heavily abridged text, too deeply indebted to St. Basil 
to be considered a g text ( 2 ). 

The reading of p is, then, in this case, that of almost the whole manuscript 
tradition. Nonetheless Paris. BN gr. 520 frequently fails to inspire confi- 
dence : 42, 5 äcpaipeQrjvai rfjg farjg is the best known case ; though the two 

(2) “When the saints were in prison Christ appeared to them at midnight. An 
ineffable light surrounded him”. 
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Georgian texts also have “life” the correct reading is (wvrjt;, “beit”, the exact 
equivalent of “stripes”: “you will lose your stripes”, be denoted. It would, 
however, be rash to group the Paris, with the Georgian mss on the basis of 
such an inviting slip. At 51, 3 xavawat , a rationalisation, seems more likely 
to be a development from xavaw of the other mss than the reverse. The 
invention of the relics is more abstract: after the death of the martyrs they 
are simply thrown “into the river”, not “into the river nearby” as in the other 
versions . their piling up at the cliflf is also missing ; finally, the saints teil the 
bishop that they are to be found in rüde rw töjiw, not rw norapw ; it seems 
to me possible we have here another Step in the fading of the Sebasteia 
landscape (whose most dramatic feature is the setting of the martyrdom on 
the surface of the lake( 3 )). The Latin, Syriac, Armenian and Georgian 
versions, some, at least, of which are earlier, give the full story. 

Discrepancies are heaped in three areas of the text: in connection with the 
invention ofthe relics, as we have just seen (52, 28-13); with the kapiklarios' 
cogitations (50, 6-16); with the devil’s lament (50, 27-51, 4). The last two 
are unquestionably interpolations. 

In the fustuarium episode, the expression orpacpeiq ö Aidoq (46, 15) is, 
it seems, in the selection of mss considered, peculiar to Supr. and V, 1 ( Vat. 
gr. 1673) ; it is parallelled in the second of the AASS versions : resiliens lapis 
(23 F). It is not present in the Armenian, Georgian or Syriac texts. 

All of these texts represent the heavily interpolated Passio , elaborated far 
from Sebasteia, but essentially earlier than St. Basil, that I have postulated 
elsewhere ( 3 ). Nonetheless, even in this small sample, dividing lines emerge. 

P. Karlin-Hayter. 


(3) P. Karlin-Hayter, The Greek tradition. The earliest account, in Acts of the 
Belfast colloquium (see n. 1). 



Corrigenda 


Dans notre tome LVIII (1988), fase. 1, pp. 179-180 a paru, sous la 
rubrique Notes et Informations , une note de M. Georges IC Papazoglou 
intitulee Horismos du Despote Demetrius Paleologue, un acte du couvent 
Dionysiou du Mont Athos. Dans le petit texte grec de la p. 180 il y a lieu 
d’apporter les deux corrections suivantes : 1. 13 tw, scr. twv ; 1. 14 avrp scr. 
avrij. 

Enfin, ä la demiere ligne de l’article, au lieu de 1464, il faut lire 1463. 



MEMOIRES ET DOCUMENTS 


LA RELATION RUSSE 
DE LA QUATRIEME CROISADE 

Le recit anonyme de la Quatrieme Croisade dont le temoin le plus ancien 
est atteste sub anno 1204/6712 dans la Premiere Chronique de Novgorod est 
un texte qui ne fiit porte ä la connaissance des erudits occidentaux que 
relativement tard. En effet, ce n’est qu’en 1873, ä la faveur d’une traduction 
latine publiee par Karl Hopf(‘), que le monde savant fiit informe de 
l’existence de ce bref document relatant les evenements depuis la deposition 
d’Isaac II jusqu’au couronnement imperial de Baudouin de Flandres. 

Meme si ce temoignage, par sa dimension et son style, ne saurait rivaliser 
avec les Histoires de Niketas Chöniates, de Geoffroy de Villehardouin, et, 
dans une moindre mesure, de Robert de Clari, cette Relation n’est pas sans 
presenter un interet historique que les specialistes n’ont pas manque de 
signaler ( 2 ). II s’agit, tout d’abord, de la narration d’un temoin des evene- 

Une premiere Version de cette etude a beneficie des remarques et de la critique 
bienveillante du professeur Jose Johannet (Univ. de Paris-X) qui a bien voulu se 
charger de revoir rapparat et qui a, ainsi, largement contribue ä rendre ce travail 
moins imparfait qu’il n’eüt ete. II va de soi que je demeure le seul responsable de 
la redaction definitive. S. P. 

(1) Chroniques greco-romanes inedites ou peu connues , ed. Ch. Hopf, Berlin, 
1873, pp. xrv-xv, 93-98. Cette traduction n’est pas exempte d’erreurs; cf. les etudes 
de D. Freydank et de J. Gordon citees infra , n. 5. 

(2) Cf., en premier lieu, K. Hopf lui-meme qui a utilise ce texte avant de le 
publier: Geschichte Griechenlands im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit , I. Leipzig, 
1867, pp. 184-200 ( Allgemeine Encyclopädie der Wissenschaften und Künsten , Hrsg. 
J. S. Hersch u. J. B. Grüber, 85); et, plus recemment: Sara de Mundo Lo, 
Cruzados en Bizancio. La Cuarta Cruzada a la luz de las fuentes latinas v orientales , 
Buenos-Aires, 1957 ; J. Folda, The Fourth Crusade , 1201-1203, Some Reconside- 
rations , dans Byzantinoslavica [infra: Byzsl.], 26, 1965, pp. 277-290; D. E. 
Queller, The Fourth Crusade. The Conquest of Constantinople, Philadelphie, 1977 ; 
Ch. M. Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 1180-1204 , Cambridge (Mass.), 
1968 ; etc. 
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ments qui rapporte des informations de premiere main ou, tout au moins, 
qu’il considere comme telles ; ensuite, parmi les fontes minores de l’histoire 
de la Croisade auxquelles il s’apparente au moins par la forme, et hormis le 
temoignage de Niketas Chöniates, c'est le seul document de l’epoque qui ne 
provienne pas du cöte des «Latins» ( 3 ). 

Or ce texte, bien que souvent eite, n’a ete que peu etudie pour lui- 
meme ( 4 ) ; on tend ä negliger son interet proprement historique (mais aussi 
topographique et prosopographique) au proflt de sa valeur litteraire ou 
aneedotique. II n’a jamais donne lieu ä une edition critique et les traduc- 
tions( 5 ) en sont peu ou pas annotees. II est vrai que cette Relation est 
complexe ä plus dun titre. Par sa nature, eile appartient augenre des «recits 
de chronique»; c’est-ä-dire que, malgre une certaine independance, il serait 
hasardeux d’en considerer la teneur en faisant abstraction du milieu annalisti- 
que d’oü ils sont issus ( 6 ); d’autre part, et de fagon concomitante, la tradition 


(3) D’un point de vue bibliographique, cf. J. Karayannopoulos et G. WEIß, 
Quellenkunde zur Geschichte von Byzanz , II. Hauptquellen , Wiesbaden, 1982, 
§ 10.1-8, pp. 459-476. 

(4) Cf. N. A. MeSCersku, Drevnerusskaja povest’ o vzjatii Car’grada Frjagami v 
1204 g., dans Trudy otdela drevnerusskoj literatury\infraTODRL], 10, 1954, pp. 
120-135 ; Idem, Drevnerusskaja povest’ o vzjatii Car’grada Frjagami kak istoenik po 
istorii Vizantii, dans VV, 9, 1956, pp. 170-185 (ces deux etudes, extremement 
semblables tant par la forme que par le fond, seront respectivement citees MeSc- 
ersku, TODRL et VV ); D. Freydank, Die altrussische Erzählung über die 
Eroberung Konstantinopels 1204 und ihr historischer Quellenwert, dans Wissenschaft¬ 
liche Beiträge der Martin-Luther-Universität Halle- Wittenberg , 23, Reihe K: Byzanti¬ 
nische Beiträge ; 1, 1966, pp. 71-77 ; Idem, Die altrussische Erzählung über die 
Eroberung Konstantinopels 1204 (Chronista Novgorodensis ), dans Byzsi , 29, 1968, 
pp. 334-359. 

(5) Elles sont fort nombreuses et de valeur inegale : R. Michell et N. Forbes, 
The Chronicle of Novgorod, Londres, 1904, pp. 43-48 ; J. Gordon, The Novgorod 
Account of the Fourth Crusade , dans Byz ., 43, 1973, pp. 306-311 ; D. Freydank, 
Die altrussische Erzählung dans Byzsi , 29, 1968, pp. 339-344 ; J. Dietze, Die 
Erste Novgoroder Chronik nach ihrer ältesten Redaktion (Synodalhandschrift), 
Munich, 1971, pp. 79-83; Sara de Mundo Lo, La Cuarta Cruzada segun el cronista 
novgorodense , dans Anales de historia antigua y medieval (de la) Universidad de 
Buenos-Aires , 1950, pp. 135-141 (en espagnol ä partir de la traduction latine); O. 
V. Tvorogov, Povest’ o vzjatii Car’grada krestonocami v 1204 g., dans Pamjatniki 
literatury Drevnej Rusi. XIII vek, [ed. L. A. Dmitriev et D, S. Lixacev], Moscou, 
1981, pp. 106-1 13, 537-539 (russe moderne). 

(6) Cf. D. S. LixaCev, Tekstologija na materiale russkoj literatury X-XVII vekov 2 , 
Leningrad, 1983, p. 376 ; Ja. S. Lur’E, K izuceniju letopisnogo ianra, dans TODRL, 
27. 1973, pp. 73-98. 
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des chroniques qui nous les transmet connait une histoire, un developpement 
et un mode de propagation qui ne se confond pas necessairement avec celle 
des recits qu’elle vehicule. Ainsi, ne peut-on manquer de relever l’ambiguite 
— relative — d’une Situation qui conduit ä analyser comme etabli et inde- 
pendant ce qui n’existe que dans le continuum, tout ä la fois rigide et 
mouvant, de rhistoriographie russe medievale. C’est pourquoi, avant de 
traiter du texte lui-meme, il convient de s’arreter ä l’histoire de sa trans- 
mission en retragant brievement celle des chroniques russes ( 7 ): en premier 
lieu celle de la Chronlque de Nowgorod, puis celle des chroniques posterieures 
qui continuent ä attester notre texte jusqu au xvi e siede. 

I. La transmission du texte 

a) La Premiere Chronique de Novgorod. 

La Premiere Chronique de Novgorod {Novgorodskaja pervaja letopis ') nous 
est parvenue dans deux recensions (izvody) ; la premiere et la plus ancienne 
est connue par un manuscrit unique des xnf-xrv* siecles (= S), tandis que la 
seconde est attestee par six Codices des xv^-xvm 6 siecles, dont trois seulement 
doivent etre pris en consideration (= KAT) ( 8 ). On admet generalement, ä 
la suite des travaux de D. S. Lixacev, que ces deux recensions remontent ä 
une Compilation non attestee ( svod) redigee ä Novgorod vers 1136 pres la 
cour de Teveque Niphon, parallelement ä d’autres sources d’origine kie- 
viennes ( 9 ). Ce svod qui regut d’A, A. Saxmatov, son premier decou- 
vreur( 10 ), le nom de Chronicon de Sainie-Sophie (Soßjskij vremennik) est 
continue jusqu’en 1333/1352 par S et jusqu’en 1447 par KAT, principale- 


(7) L’etude de H.-J. Grabmüller, Die russischen Chroniken des II.-18. Jh. im 
Spiegel der Sowietforschung (1917-1975), I. Allgemeine Probleme-Hilfsmittel-Metho- 
den , dans Jahrbücher für Geschichte Osteuropas , 24, 1976, pp. 394-416, est, pour 
le lecteur Occidental, la meilleure introduction ä la question. 

(8) Novgorodskaja pervaja letopis’ starsego i mladsego izvodov , ed. A. N. 
Nasonov, Moscou-Leningrad, 1950 [ infra : NPL]. 

(9) D. S. Lixacev, Novgordskie letopisnye svody xu v. Avtoreferat, dans Izvestija 
Akademii Nauk SSSR , Otdelenie literatury i jazyka., 3, n° 2-3, 1944, pp. 98-106 ; 
Idem, Russkie letopisi i ix kul’turno istoriceskoe znacenie , Moscou-Leningrad, 1947, 
pp. 197-215, 440-443; Idem, «Sofljskij vremennik» i novgorodskij politiceskij 
perevorot 1136 g, dans Istoriceskie zapiski, 25, 1948, pp. 240-265 (= Idem, Issle- 
dovanija po drevnerusskoj literature , Leningrad, 1986, pp. 154-184). 

(10) A. A. Saxmatov, Xronologija drevnejsix russkix letopisnyx svodov ; dans 
2MNP, 1897, pp. 463-482. 
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ment par l’utilisation d’annales locales, mais aussi ä l’aide de sources 
meridionales, ainsi que l’a montre V. T. Pasuto (“). 

Cet auteur est ä l’origine d’une hypothese selon laquelle certaines parties 
d’un svod redige ä Kiev en 1238 auraient ete utilisees par les annalistes 
novgorodiens qui y auraient notamment copie la Relation de la Croisade ( 12 ). 
On reviendra plus loin sur le Probleme de l’origine supposee de notre texte, 
mais on peut d’ores et dejä remarquer que si raffirmation de V. T. Pasuto 
concemant la Relation ne repose sur aucune evidence ( 13 ), on constate 
cependant que dans S, comme dans KAT, eile est encadree par des notices 
se rapportant ä la Russie meridionale. II serait en effet seduisant de supposer 
un emprunt «en bloc» au svo</kievien de 1238, mais cette hypothese se heurte 
aux difflcultes que souleve la critique interne de la Chronique de Novgorod. 

Le Probleme a ete recemment reexamine ( 14 ) par V. L. Janin qui, ä la suite 
d’une collation systematique des variantes de teneur qui distinguent S de 
KAT a remarque que, dans KAT, s.a. 1203/6712, on trouve, outre le texte 
de la Relation , une courte Notice , absente de S, rapportant la chute de 
Constantinople ( 15 ): 

«En ce mime temps, ä la fete des Rameaux, les Latins arriverent sous les murs 
de Constantinople, dans des buses, et la prirent d’assaul Ils massacrerent les 
Grecs, et ceux dentre ewc qui setaient Caches, ceux-lä aussi ils les exterminerent 
en les tirant (de leurs cachettes). Ils pillerent entierement Sainte-Sophie et ce 


(11) V. T. PaSuto, Kievskaja letopis’ 1238g., dans Istoriceskie zapisku 26, 1948, 
pp. 273-305 ; Idem, Ocerki po istorii Galicko-Volynskoj Rusi , s. 1. [Moscou], 1950, 
pp. 21-67. 

(12) PaSuto, Kievskaja letopis ’ p. 290 ; Ocerki , p. 56. 

(13) Outre les chroniques citees infra , n. 19, Pasuto utilise, ä l’appui de sa 
demonstration, les Annales de Jan Dhigosz (1415-1480), mais celles-ci ne font 
aucune mention de la chute de Constantinople: Ioannis Dlugossi, Annales seu 
cronica incliti Regni Poloniae , ed. initiale d’I. Dambrowski et V. Semkovicz- 
Zaremba, Liber quintus. Liber sextus, Varsovie, 1974, pp. 191-192. 

(14) I. M. Trocku est le premier ä avoir mene systematiquement ce type 
d’analyse (Opyt analiza Pervoj novgorodskoj letopisi, dans izvestija Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, otdelenie obscestvennyx nauk, 1933, pp. 337-362), mais le releve de V. L. 
Janin (cf. n. suivante) est, pour la periode qui nous interesse, encore plus complet -, 
cf. aussi, du meme auteur, d’utiles precisions sur la Chronologie de la Premiere 
Chronique de Novgorod au debut du xin e siede : Kxronologii novgorodskogo letopisa- 
nija pervoj tretii xm v., dans Novgorodskij istoriceskij sbornik, nouv. ser., 2, 1984, 
pp. 87-126. 

(15) V. L. Janin, K voprosu o roli Sinodal’nogo spiska Novgorodskoj I letopisi v 
russkom letopisanii xv v., dans Letopisi i xroniki 1980, 1981, pp. 153-181. 
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quelle renfermait. Ce qu'il pouvait y avoir de puissants monasteres et deglises, 
ceux-lä aussi ils les depouillerent entierement. Hs firent sortir, ligotes, le pa- 
triarche, les abbes et les abbesses et prirent leur or( 16 )». 

D'autre part, la notice kievienne qui la precede, sur le sac de Kiev par 
Rjurik Rostislavic, est notee dans S selon le Systeme de comput dit «mars» 
alors que dans KAT eile est consignee en style «ultra-mars» ( 17 ) ce qui 
tendrait ä prouver que la continuation du Chronicon de Sainte-Sophie s’est 
appuyee sur deux sources distinctes. 

Ces observations ont donc conduit V. L. Janin a supposer l’existence d’un 
autre svorf( 18 ): le Chronicon de 1204. Cette Compilation serait nee ä 
l’occasion meine de la chute de Constantinople ; identique pour l’essentiel 
au texte de KAT jusqu’en 1205, eile serait la source directe de la Notice. Les 
remarques de V. L. Janin, par ailleurs solidement argumentees, ont l’avantage 
de mettre en avant plusieurs points importants. Tout d’abord S, ou plus 


(16) NPL , p. 246 8 ' 4 . 

(17) Sur ces distinctions fondees sur l’adoption d’un mois de l’annee, pris 
comme reference pour le calcul des douze mois suivants, cf. N. G. Berezkov, 
Xronologija russkogo letopisanija , Moscou, 1963, pp. 7-16; l’auteur y apporte 
d’utiles complements au bref expose de V. Grumel {La Chronologie , Paris, 1958, 
p. 125). 

(18) V. L. Janin, K voprosu o roli, p. 179. On ne tient pas compte ici de 
Thypothese plusieurs fois formulee par M. X. Aleskovskij concemant la redaction 
d’un svod vers 1220 (M. X. AleSkovsku, Povest’ vremennyx lei Sud’ba literaturnogo 
proizvedenija v Drevnej Rusi , Moscou, 1971, chap. 6, pp. 71-83 et p. 122-129, n. 
2 ; Idem, Novgorodskij letopisnyj svod konca 1220-x godov , dans Letopisi i xroniki 
1980, 1981, pp. 104-111). Cette hypothese s’appuie, entre autres choses, sur 
ridentification de l’archeveque Antoine de Novgorod, auteur d’une fameuse relation 
de pelerinage ä Constantinople (Putesestvie nogorodskogo arxiepiskopa Antonija v 
Cargrade v konce 12-go stoletija , ed. P. [I.] Sawaitov, Saint-Petersbourg, 1872 
[ infra : Antoine] ) avec l’auteur de la Relation de la Croisade ; cette identification 
est erronee comme le prouve une collation des deux textes: 


DESIGNATA 

axev(pvAäxiov 

ßijpa 

EGOväpdrjl; 
rpäneCa 
tö ‘hmodpofuov 
6 ‘Injioöpopoq 

ai fltjyai/Eiq Flrjyäq (cf. n. 84) 
Isaac ii (Kvp ’laaaäxioq) 
Alexis in 


Antoine, coi 

oltari malyi 55 
oltari velikyi 70 
trapeza passim 
olütari 78 
Konevyi Torgü 107 
Podromii 155 
Ispiganiskaja strana 58 
Kirsakü 166 
A leksei 78 


Relation, /. 

süsudoxranilinica 137 
oltari 128 
(voir, infra , n. 64) 
trjapeza 130 
Koninyi Torgü 119 
Podrumie 43 
Ispigasü 100 
Isakü 1 
Oliksa 4 
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precisement la recension ancienne de la Chronique, serait definitivement 
confirmee comme source primitive de la Relation. Ensuite, elles permettent 
de releguer au second plan les hypotheses de Pasuto sur l’origine meridionale 
si ce n’est de la redaction, du moins de la transmission de la Relation. Enfin, 
elles ont l’interet de mettre en evidence un aspect important de la vitalite de 
rhistoriographie novgorodienne oü, visiblement, la chute de Constantinople 
aete ressentie avec plus d’intensitequ ailleurs puisque levenement se trouve 
consigne par deux fois dans la Chronique alors que, paradoxalement, on n’en 
trouve nul echo dans les chroniques meridionales ( 19 ). 

On remarquera, cependant, que si V. L. Janin a tres consciencieusement 
traite des mutations chronologiques dans la recension recente il a, peut-etre, 
neglige de les examiner manuscrit par manuscrit. En voici la representation 
pour les annees 1203/6711-1238/6746 (tableau p. suiv.). 

On constate que les citations de l’annee 1204/6712 de KA sont partielle¬ 
ment deportees dans T, ä la suite de la citation de 1238/6746, oü la Relation 
est coupee en deux ( 20 ). L’origine de ce type de confusion s’explique souvent 
par des bevues de reliure, mais si tel etait le cas, c’est-ä-dire que T ou son 
protographe aient ete relies en desordre, pourquoi, alors, les citations de 
6712 seraient-elles absentes ou tronquees dans A, manuscrit qui, au de- 
meurant, partage avec KT l’omission d’un trait specifiquement novgorodien 
represente par el On ne peut assigner au simple hasard Theterogeneite de 
ces repartitions et on doit se demander si le Svod de 1204 ne se fondait pas, 
ä son tour, sur des sources distinctes, suffisamment diverses en tout cas pour 
que la Suggestion d’un apport non-novgorodien dans le Svod doive etre prise 
en compte, notamment au regard des notices kieviennes c et d \ egalement 
presentes dans tous les manuscrits. 

Ä ce stade de l’analyse, il importe de souligner que si l’origine proprement 
dite de la Relation de la Croisade demeure delicate ä determiner, en 
revanche, il semble bien etabli que, dans le corpus novgorodien, son inclu- 
sion ne descende pas plus bas que la Recension ancienne, oü, selon toute 
vraisemblance, eile a dü etre inseree peu de temps apres 1205. 


( 19 ) Polnoe sobranie russkix letopisej [ infra : PSRL ], I 2 . Lavrent ’evskaja letopis ', 
ed. E. F. Karsku, Petrograd-Leningrad, 1926/28 ; PSRL, II 2 . Ipat’evskaja letopis ', 
ed. A. A. Saxmatov, Saint-Petersbourg, 1908. Sur ces annales, cf. dans le Slovar’ 
kniznikov i knitnosti Drevnej Russi [infra-. SKKDR ], TODRL, 39, 1985, 
pp. 18-184, les notices de Ja. S. Lur’e (pp. 128-131) et d’O. P. LixaCeva 
(pp. 123-128). 

(20) NPL, p. 244, n. 41 ; voir infra apparat , 1. 114-115, 146. 
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* lacune partielle ) ^ o 

** lacune totale j rapport a S 

R — Relation. 

N — Notice. 

a - notice sur la prise de Kiev. 

b — notices diverses (expedition en Lituanie epidemie chevaline). 
c - idem (ambassade de Vsevolod ä Novgorod mort de son epouse). 
d — idem (eclipse solairearrivee du metropolite Joseph ä Kiev). 
e — notice sur l'edification d’un monastere ä Novgorod. 
f — invasion mongole. 


b) Les chroniques pan-russes et la Compilation de 1448. 

On designe ordinairement sous le terme de pan-russes ( obscerusskie ) les 
compilations annalistiques du Nord de la Russie qui se sont constituees 
durant les xrv* et xv 6 siecles, au moment de l’unification des differentes 
principautes autour de Moscou. Les chroniques qui refletent cette evolution 
sont, d’un certain point de vue, d’acces plus aise en cela que, ä titres divers, 
eiles dependent toutes d’une source commune ; par contre, leur nombre plus 
eleve et surtout la Variete des interets politiques locaux dont elles sont le reflet 
fidele rendent l’analyse de leurs sources singulierement plus complexe que 
pour n’importe quelle autre Periode de Thistoriographie russe. . 
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La source commune ä l’analistique de cette periode est le Svod de 1448, 
L’existence de cette Compilation a ete etablie — non sans mal — par A. A. 
Saxmatov ( 21 ) qui lui supposait une origine novgorodienne. M. D. Priselkov 
qui admettait dans ses grandes lignes l’analyse de Saxmatov ya vu, quant ä 
lui, une provenance moscovite ( 22 ). Enfin, Ja. S. Lur’e qui a consacre une 
grande partie de ses travaux ä l’examen de cette question a pu etablir que 
l’origine de ce svod est ä chercher dans la periode d’affaiblissement tempo- 
raire du pouvoir moscovite, entre 1425 et 1440-1450, ce qui explique son 
caractere relativement «neutre» et, donc la facilite avec laquelle il put etre 
reutilise dans les diverses principautes alors non encore soumises ( 23 ). Le 
Svod de 1448 se fonde principalement sur trois svody .* la continuation du 
Chronicon novgorodien de Sainte-Sophie, le svod qui est ä l’origine de la 
Chronique Hypatienne et le Svod initial ( NacaTnyj svod) dont on fait 
generalement remonter la composition vers 1093 ( 24 ). 

En vertu des «lois de succession» ( 25 ) qui President ä la redaction des 
differents svody on peut donc deduire, par elimination, que la transmission 
de notre texte dans le Svod de 1448 s’est faite au travers du Chronicon 
novgorodien et non par les svody meridionaux. 

Parmi les chroniques qui dependent du Svod de 1448 et qui continuent la 
tradition de la Relation , la plus ancienne est la Premiere chronique sophienne 
( Sofijskaja pervaja letopis’) du xv 6 siede. Elle nous est connue par deux 

(21) A. A. Saxmatov, Obscerusskie letopisnye svody xiv i xv w., dans 2MNP, 
1900, pp. 90-176 ; Idem., Obozrenie russkix letopisnyx svodov XIV-XVI w., 
Moscou-Leningrad, 1938, pp. 144-145, 151-160; LixaCev, Russkie letopisi , 
pp. 447-450. 

(22) M. D. PrisElkov, Istorija russkogo letopisanija XI-XV w., Leningrad, 1940, 
p. 150. 

(23) Ja. S. Lur’E, K probleme svoda 1448, dans TODRL , 24, 1969, pp. 142-146 ; 
Idem., Obscerusskij svod — protograf Soßjskoj I i Novgorodskoj IV letopisej, dans 
TODRL, 28, 1974, pp. 114-139. Idem., Obscerusskie letopisi XIV-XV w., Lenin¬ 
grad, 1976, pp. 67-121 et passim. L’existence de ce svod a ete mise en doute par 
G. M. Proxorov, Letopisnye podborki rukopisi GPB, F. iv. 603 i problema svodnogo 
obscerusskogo letopisanija, dans TODRL , 32, 1977, pp. 165-198, cf. la replique de 
Lur’e, Ibidem., pp. 199-218 ; Idem, Obscerusskie letopisi XIV-XV Leningrad, 
1976, pp. 67-121 et passim. 

(24) Cf., en demier Heu, O. V. Tvorogov, Povest’ vremennyx let i Nacal'nyj svod 
(tekstologiceskij kommentarij), dans TODRL, 30, 1976, pp. 3-26. 

(25) Les faits sont naturellement plus complexes; les defauts d’une analyse 
purement mecaniste (Saxmatov) ont ete soulignes par Ja. S. Lur’e, O saxmatovskoj 
metodike issledovanija letopisnyx svodov ; dans Istocnikovedenie otecestvennoj istorii 
1975 g., 1976, pp. 87-107. 
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recensions : la premiere est representee par les manuscrits «Karamzin» et 
«Obolenskij» (= O), la seconde, par sept Codices ( 26 ). Ledition la plus 
recente (d’ailleurs inachevee) ne distingue malheureusement pas les deux 
recensions et n’a pu tenir compte de nouveaux manuscrits recemment 
decouverts, c’est donc en quelque Sorte par Convention que Ton a retenu O 
comme temoin de la premiere recension et le manuscrit «Tolstoj» (=G) 
comme temoin de la seconde ( 27 ). 

L’etape suivante, ä la fin du xv 6 siede, est representee par la Chronique 
moscovite de 1479 ( Moskovskij velikoknjazevskij svod). Cette chronique, qui 
influera sur la quasi-totalite de l’annalistique posterieure, est une emanation 
directe de la chancellerie moscovite. Elle est attestee par deux manuscrits 
dont seul le premier a ete edite en son entier (- M) ( 28 ). 

La Chronique vologo-permienne ( Vologodsko-Permskaja letopis') dont la 
redaction se situe ä la limite du xv 6 et du xvi e siede est assez proche de la 
Chronique moscoviie ä ceci pres, qu’ä la difference de cette demiere, eile a 
utilise des sources provenant d’un svo</commun avec la Chronique nikanoro- 
vienne (Nikanorovskaja letopis') du xv 6 siede ( 29 ). Les trois redactions de la 
Chronique Vologo-permienne n’offrant pas de divergences sensibles en ce qui 
conceme le texte de la Relation , on s’est bome ä ne tenir compte que d’un 
seul manuscrit (= P) ( 30 ). 

La Chronique de la Resurrection ( Voskresenskaja letopis' ; du nom du 
monastere oü eile fut trouvee) a ete redigee entre 1542 et 1544. Comme l’a 
bien montre M me S. A. Levina, bien qu’elle derivät principalement du Svod 
de 1448 et de la Chronique moscovite , les redacteurs ont utilise une teile 
quantite d’autres sources qu’aucune d’entre eiles ne peut etre consideree 
comme preeminente. Elle est connue par treize Codices des xvi e -xix 6 siecles, 

(26) Cf. Lure, Obscerusskie letopis'u p. 277. 

(27) Aujourd’hui il semble que Ton se toumerait plutöt vers le codex «Balzerov» 
(cf. Lur’E, op. cit pp. 116-117). On remarquera toutefois que dans l’apparat la 
divergence entre les deux redactions ne se manifeste que trois fois (1. 33-34, 106, 
108). Sur cette chronique, cf. Saxmatov, Obozrenie , pp. 208-221 ; PrisElkov, 
Istorija , pp. 142-164; et, outre les etudes mentionnees supra, n. 23: SKKDR , 
pp. 144-146. 

(28) Sur le second manuscrit lacuneux du xvm e siede, apparemment secondaire, 
cf. Ja. S. Lure, Moskovskij svod 1479 i ego proiograf, dans TODRL, 30, 1976, 
pp. 95-113; sur la chronique : SKKDR,, pp. 115-117. 

(29) PSRL , 27 (1962), pp. 17-162 ; la Relation de la Croisade n’y figure pas. 

(30) Cf. V. I. Buganov, O spiskax Vologodsko-permskoj letopisi , dans Problemy 
obscestvenno-politiceskoj istorii Rossii i slavjanskix stran , Moscou, 1968, pp. 158- 
165 ; SKKDR , pp. 119-120. 
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tous lacuneux. On n’a retenu ici que le codex «Bystrov», le plus ancien et le 
plus complet de tous les manuscrits (= V) ( 31 ). 

Ä la diflference des chroniques citees jusqu’ä present, la Chronique de Tver’ 
(Tverskoj sbornik) du xvi e siede n’a pas subi l’influence directe de la 
Chronique moscovite; jusqu’ä la citation de 1285/6793, eile depend principa- 
lement d’annales locales et d un svod compile ä Rostov (le copiste, lui-meme 
d’origine rostovienne, l’a copie en 1534) ( 32 ). De toutes les chroniques 
contenant la Relation , c’est celle qui fait montre du plus grand nombre 
d’additions et de remaniements stylistiques par rapport au texte novgorodien, 
sans que Ton puisse considerer pour autant que sa teneur en soit atteinte. On 
remarquera par ailleurs que le copiste Signale qu’au moment de son travail, 
il disposait d’au moins deux temoins de notre texte dont Tun est, du reste, 
fautif (cf. infia apparat, 1. 153). L’edition dejä ancienne de ce document se 
fonde sur un manuscrit unique (= F) ; depuis lors, deux autres ont ete 
decouverts mais restent inedits. 

La Chronique enluminee (Licevoj svod ) a ete redigee sur la commande 
d’Ivan le Terrible, et, partiellement, sous son contröle personnel, vers 
1568-1576. Elle ne comprend pas moins de 9.700 folios repartis en dix 
Codices; c’est dans le cinquieme, dit «Laptev», que se trouve la Relation 
(=N)( 33 ). 


c) La Chronique hellene et romaine (seconde version). 

Ce document, compile avant 1453, encore inedit dans sa totalite, appar- 
tient au genre des compilations d’histoire universelle appelees en Russie 

(31) Cf. S. A. Levina, O vremeni sostavlenija i sostavitelja Voskresenskoj letopisi , 
dans TODRL , 11, 1955, pp. 375-379 ; Eadem, Spiski Voskresenskoj letopisi , dans 
Letopisi i xroniki 1984 , 1984, pp. 38-58 ; Eadem dans SKKDR , pp. 120-123. 

(32) Cf. A. N. Nasonov, Letopisnye pamjatniki Tverskogo knjatestva. Opyt 
rekonstrukcii tverskogo letopisanija c xm do konca xv v., dans Izvestija Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, VII serija, Otdelenie gumanitarnyx nauk , 1930, pp. 709-773 ; Lur’e, 
Obscerusskie letopisi , pp. 49-55 ; SKKDR, pp. 147-149. 

(33) Cf. M™ O. I. Podobedova, Miniatjury russkix istoriceskix rukopisej. K 
istorii russkogo licevogo letoposanija, Moscou, 1965, p. 109 sq., 324 ; B. M. Kloss, 
Nikonovskij svod i russkie letopisi XVLXVII vekov , Moscou, 1980, pp. 206-214, 
235-236 ; S. O. Smidt, Rossijskoe gosudarstvo v seredine XVI stoletija , Moscou, 
1984, pp. 190-216. Sur les miniatures illustrant la Relation de la Croisade, cf. O. 
I. Podobedova, Povest’ «O vzjatii Cargrada ot krestonoscev» v 1204 g. v interpretacii 
russkogo miniatjurista vtoroj poloviny xvi v., dans Actes du xv e congres international 
detudes byzantines , II. Art et archeologie. Communications, B, Athenes, 1981, 
pp. 639-648 (malheureusement sans reproductions). 
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«chronographes». II s’agit d’une litterature de traduction fondee essentielle- 
ment sur les chroniques de Georges le Moine et de Jean Malalas ( 34 ); bien 
que la presence de textes originaux vieux-russes y soit exceptionnelle, on 
trouve, inserees dans la seconde Version du xv 6 siede, certaines dtations 
extraites d’annales russes au nombre desquelles figure la Relation de la 
Croisade. 

Le texte de la Relation n’a jamais ete publie et il ne nous est connu que 
par quelques fragments cites par N. A. Mescerskij et O. V. Tvorogov; N. 
Mescerskij est le premier ä avoir mentionne l’interet que pouvait presenter 
cette Version qui, selon lui, s’appuie «de toute evidence sur un protographe 
qui ne nous est pas parvenu ( 35 )». N. Mescerskij, il est vrai, n’a pu beneficier 
des travaux d’O. Tvorogov gräce auxquels nombre de questions relatives ä la 
datation et aux sources de ce «chronographe» ont pu etre elucidees ( 36 ). Sur 
les neuf manuscrits recenses et classes par O. Tvorogov, N. Mescerskij n’en 
a connu que trois (= BCD). O. Tvorogov a etabli deux recensions du texte : 
la recension «Cudov» et la recension «Academique». Or, et ceci n’est pas Sans 
importance, sur les trois manuscrits de la recension «Cudov», seul C contient 
la Relation ; eile y est precedee par une enumeration des empereurs byzan- 
tins, de Nicephore Phocas ä Murzuphle ; enumeration qui trouve son 
prolongement — d’Alexis Ange ä Manuel Paleologue — dans tous les 
manuscrits de la recension «Academique» (= BD et cinq autres Codices ), oü, 
cette fois, c’est la Relation qui la precede. O. Tvorogov en conclut que la liste 
des empereurs devait etre identique dans les deux recensions, y compris dans 
l’archetype de la recension «Cudov» ( 37 ), mais on peut aussi en deduire que 
l’insertion de la Relation de la Croisade dans la Chronique Hellene est 
posterieure au terminus indique par la mention de Manuel II Paleologue qui 
accede au tröne en 1391. En consequence, Torigine de sa redaction ne peut 
provenir que du Svod de 1448 ou bien de Tun des deux svody qui le 
precedent: la continuation du Chronicon de Sainte-Sophie , ou bien une 
Compilation dont le seul temoin est la Chronique de la Trinite (Troickaja 


(34) Cf. M me Irene Sorlin, La diffusion et la transmission de la litterature 
chronographique byzantine en Russie premongole du xi e au xm e siecle , dans TM , 5, 
1973, pp. 385-408. 

(35) N. A. MeScersku, TODRL, P- 127 ; l’auteur ajoute : «Il n’est pas exclu que 
notre povest\= Relation) provienne d’une source non-novgorodienne un serie de 
traits indique plutöt une origine meridionale», dans VV, p. 184. 

(36) O. V. Tvorogov, Drevnerusskie xronografy, Leningrad, 1975. 

(37) Ibidem p. 119. 
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letopis’). Or on constate d’une part, que la Relation n’est pas attestee dans 
la Chronique de la Trinite ( 38 ), et d’autre part, que la confrontation des legons 
de BCD et de KAT sont, pour la plupart, divergentes (cf. apparat, 1. 24, 49, 
80, 149; y compris la lacune de AT qui y est comblee; ibidem ., 
1. 114/115-146). Laconclusion qui s’impose est que la Version de notre texte 
attestee dans la Chronique Hellene depend du Svod de 1448. Un autre 
argument en faveur de cette conclusion se trouve dans la presence, dans 
toutes les copies des chroniques issues du Svod de 1448 — ä l’exception, 
precisement, de F — de deux miracles, Tun sur l’Hodegetria, l’autre sur le 
voile de la Vierge, que Von retrouve, exactement dans les memes conditions, 
dans les manuscrits BCD de la Chronique Hellene. Sous reserve des surprises 
que peut toujours apporter la publication d’un texte qui n’est connu que 
fragmentairement, on est en droit de douter de l’interet, tout ä fait particulier 
selon N. Mescerskij, de la version de la Chronique Hellene qui, en tout etat 
de cause, se rattache aux chroniques pan-russes ( 39 ). 

* 

* * 

En conclusion on peut, sur une assez longue periode, distinguer deux 
recensions principales de la Relation russe de la Croisade. D’une part, celle 
de la Chronique de Novgorod dont le temoin de la plus ancienne recension, 
le manuscrit S, donne l’etat le plus proche de ce qu’il est possible d’atteindre. 
D’autre part, celle du Svod de 1448 qui en depend. 

Le classement des variantes textuelles des chroniques qui dependent du 
svod de 1448 ne permet pas de preciser sur quelle recension le Svod se sera 
fonde ; en revanche, on peut observer certaines parentes dont il n’est pas sans 
utilite de donner une image : 



SKATFOGPMVNCBD 


(38) Troickaja letopis'. Rekonstrukcija teksta , ed. M. D. Priselkov, Mos- 
cou-Leningrad, 1950, s.a. 6712, p. 287. 

(39) C’est aussi l’opinion d’O. Tvorogov qui, par d’autres arguments, parvient 
ä la meme conclusion ( Drevnerusskie xronografy ; pp. 151-158); l’auteur presume 
que c’est ä une chronique «de type Sophien» que seraient empruntes les extraits de 
chroniques russes. Au regard de l’apparat de la Relation , cette appreciation peut etre 
nuancee. 
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Cet arbre, dresse ä partir des donnees de l’apparat, ne reflete pas la 
genealogie des manuscrits, mais leur parente factuelle; il a l’avantage 
d’illustrer les divergences — parfois importantes ( 40 ) — qui existent entre la 
genealogie des chroniques considerees dans leur entier et les rapports qui les 
unissent dans les limites d’un recit donne. Dans cette perspective, le point 
w ne represente pas un hypothetique archetype, mais le simple aboutissement 
de l’ensemble des manuscrits consideres. 

II. Edition et traduction 

L’edition est etablie ä partir de S( 41 ) et de douze autres manuscrits 
representant sept chroniques. En raison du nombre eleve des manuscrits, 
l’apparat est deliberement selectif. Ce parti est, au demeurant, conseille aussi 
bien par le caractere de dependance des recensions qu’en raison des 
difficultes d’acces aux manuscrits encore non publies. Enfin, si l’interet de la 
Relation est certain pour les historiens, il n’en va pas de meme pour les 
philologues. 

Sauf exception, on a donc deliberement laisse de cöte les variantes ne 
presentant pas de variantes de sens. On n’a pas retenu les variantes de 
vocalisation des jers t les variantes de pleophonie, les altemances morpho- 
phonologiques (slavonismes notamment) et les permutations contigues de 
mots ou de syntagmes. En revanche, ces memes faits sont notes chaque fois 
qu’ils peuvent intervenir dans la comprehension du texte. En raison de leur 
caractere particulier, toutes les variantes disponibles de BCD ont ete notees. 

Une division en paragraphes de longueur inegale fondee sur la logique 
interne du texte a ete introduite; Torthographe a ete modemisee selon les 
principes en vigueur dans les publications de textes narratifs vieux-russes. 

On s’est efforce de donner une traduction la plus platement fidele possible. 
Pour ce faire, quitte ä commettre des lourdeurs de style, on s’est applique ä 


(40) Comparer avec Ja. S. Lure, Generalogiceskaja sxema leiopisej xixvi vv., 
vfdjucennyx v «Slovar' kniznikov i kniznosti Drevnej Rust», dans TORDL , 40, 1985, 
pp. 190-205 ; Tauteur y donne un verkable stemma (p. 196) fonde sur une analyse 
philologique et historique, ainsi qu’une abondante bibliographie. 

(41) Decrit dans le Svodnyj katalog slavjano-russkix rukopisnyx knig, xranjas- 
cixsja v SSSR . XI-XIII w., ed. S. O. Smidt, Moscou, 1984, notice 270, pp. 261-263 
(avec bibliographie). L’analyse paleographique montre que la Relation a ete copiee 
par la main B (f. 62-118 v ) et non «par une main independante de toutes les autres 
sections du ms.» comme l’ecrit J. Gordon en tete de son article ( The Novgorod 
Account , p. 297). 
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ne pas «devancer» la traduction au profit d’informations rendues plus 
clairement dans d’autres sources. Les toponymes grecs, notes phonetique- 
ment, sont retablis en translitteration et les passages par trop elliptiques au 
regard de la syntaxe frangaise sont completes entre parentheses. 


Note sur izremenani 

L’interpretation de cet hapax , enregistre par tous les lexicographes ( 42 ), a suscite 
plusieurs interpretations divergentes. Decrivant Tassaut des navires francs, le texte 
precise que certains etaient (des) izremenani (1. 102-103). N. A. Mescerskfi a 
renonce ä en expliquer la structure et a prefere s’en remettre au temoignage de 
Niketas Chöniates qui rapporte la presence de «dromons» (öpopwvwv pkv 
iJtJtayarywv exaröv öexa, van Dieten, p. 599 94 ) ( 43 ). Cette Interpretation a ete 
rejetee par N. V. Proncatov ( 44 ) qui a propose de segmenter V hapax en iz- et une 
forme corrompue de remeni «courroie». Ce demier terme devant etre mis en 
parallele avec la description que donne Robert de Clari des fameux «huissiers» 
venitiens «couverts de (courroies) de cuir» ( 45 ) pour eviter le feu gregeois. Cette 
Interpretation seduisante ne tient cependant pas compte de la Chronologie ni de 
l’ordre d’attaque de la flotte. Ä cette date precise, Villehardouin ecrit: «et chascune 
bataille si ot son naville par soi, et furent tuit coste a coste arrangiez »(8-9 avril) ( 46 ), 
et le jour de l’attaque : «.ii. nes qui estoient Hees ensembles» (12 avril) ( 47 ). La racine 
verbale rem- qui signifie precisement «ce qui fixe, une attache» ( 48 ) se rapporte donc 
ici ä la configuration exacte de la «Pelerine» et du «Paradis», vaisseaux qui avaient 
ete lies bord ä bord afin d’oflfrir une plus grande plate-forme aux echelles d’abordage. 

Paris , aoüt 1987. Sylvain Patri. 


(42) 1.1. Sreznevskij, Materialydlja slovarja drevnerusskogojazyka, Saint-Peters- 
bourg, 1893-1903, t. I, col. 1077 ; G. E. Kocin, Materialy dija terminologiecskogo 
slovarja Drevnej Rusi , Moscou-Leningrad, 1938 ; Slovar russkogo jazyka XI-XVII 
w., 6, 1979, p. 204. 

(43) MeSCersku, TODRL , p. 126 et VV, p. 176. 

(44) N. V. PronCatov, O znacenii termina «izremenani» v Novgorodskoj pervoj 
letopisu dans VV\ 27, 1967, pp. 325-327. 

(45) Robert de Clari, La conqueste de Constantinople , ed. Ph. Lauer, Paris, 
1924 [infra: Clari], §74, p. 72. 

(46) Geoffroy de Villehardouin, La conquete de Constantinople , ed. E. 
Faral, I-II, Paris, 1938-1939 [infra: Villehardouin], §236, II, p. 36. 

(47) Ibidem , §242, II, p. 44. 

(48) A. Vaillant, Grammaire comparee des langues slaves , II. Paris, 1958, 
§185, pp. 209-210. 
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S1GLES DE L APPARAT 
Codices (cotes actuelles) ( 49 ). 

S : GIM, fonds de la Bibliotheque Synodale , 786, xiu e -xiv e siecles , f 64-72 V . 

K : LOH, fonds de la Commission Archeographique , 240, milieu du xv e siecle. 

A : BAN, 17.8.36, milieu du xv e siede. 

T : GPB, fonds Tolstof Folio, iv.223, milieu du xvili e siede . 

O : CGADA, fonds 135, rubrique 2, n° 3, xv e siede. 

G : GPB, Folio, iv.211, xvi e siede. 

M : GIM, fonds Uvarov, 1366, premiere moitie du xvi e siede. 

P : LOH, fonds de la Commission Archeographique, 251, milieu du xvi e siecle. 

F : GPB, fonds Pogodin , 1414, debut du xvu e siecle. 

V : GPB, fonds Bystrov , 2, milieu du xvf siecle. 

N : GPB, Folio, iv.233, milieu du xvi e siecle. 

B : BAN, 33.8.13, dernier quart du xv e siecle. 

C : GIM, fonds Cudov , 51/357(7), milieu du xv e siecle. 

D : GIM, fonds de la Bibliotheque Syndodale , 86, debut du xvi e siecle. 

Editions. 

S = NPL (1950), pp. 46-49, ed. A. N. Nasonov. 

KAT = NPL (1950), pp. 240-246, ed. A. N. Nasonov. 

OG = PSRL, 5 2 , 1 (1925), pp. 185-189, ed. P. G. Vasenko. 

M = PSRL, 25 (1949), pp. 101-103, ed. M. N. Tixomirov. 

P = PSRI„ 26 (1959), pp. 57-60, ed. V. I. Buganov, T. N. Protas lva et M. 

N. Tixomirov. 

F = PSRL, , 15 (1863), col. 294-300, ed. A. F. ByCkov. 

V = PSRL, 1 (1856), pp. 109-111, ed. A. F. Byckov. 

N = PSRL , 10 (1885), col. 294-300, ed. A. F. Byckov. 

BCD = cf. N. A. MeScersku, TODRL et VV, passim ; O. V. Tvorogov, Drevneruss- 
kie xronografy ,; passim. 


(49) De meme que les datations, eiles different parfois de celles indiquees dans 
les editions les plus anciennes. On trouvera la plupart des informations sur les 
transferts de fonds manuscrits et la bibliographie y afferant dans les guides de Ju. IC 
Begunov, N. F. Bel’Cikov et N. P. RoZdestvenskij, Spravocnik-ukazateVprecatnyx 
opisanii slavjano-russkix rukopisej , Moscou-Leningrad, 1963 et de M me Patricia IC 
Grimsted, Archives and Manuscript Repositories in the USSR, [I.) Moscow and 
Leningrad,\ Princeton, 1972; Eadem, Idem, Supplement l : Bibliographical ad- 
denda , Zug-Londres, 1976. 
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< O B3ÄTM 

EOrOXPAHHMAIX) KOCTüHTHHArPAflA 

OT <DPün> > 

[1] Bb jitTO t.S.'P.B.I. IJapcTByiomio OjibKce Bb IJecapHrpa^i, Bb 

5 uapcTBt HcaKOBt, öpaTa CBoero, erc»Ke cjrfcnHBb, a ca|Mb itecapeMb f. 64 v 
cTa, a cbiHa ero Ojieiccy 3aTBopH Bb crbHaxb BbicoKbixb cTpaaceio, hko 
H e BblHHWTb. H BpeMeHOMb MHHyBbllieMb, H flbpb3Hy HcaKb MOJIH- 
thch o cbiHy cßoeMb, aaöbi ero HcnycTHJib hc tbbpäh npi^b ca ; h 
yMOJiH öpaTa HcaKb h npnacTa H3BimeHHe cb cbiHOMb, hko He 
10 noMbicjiHTH Ha uapcTBo, h cnymeHb öbicTb hc tbbpah h xoacameTb Bb 
cßoen bojih. IJecapb ace OjibKca He neHameca o HeMb, Bipa 6paTy 
HcaxoBH h cbiHOBH ero, 3aHe npnacTa H3BimeHHe; h noTOM Hcaxb 
noMbicjiHBb, h Bbcxorfc uapcTBa, h yaameTb cbiHa, nocbiJiaa noTan, 
axo Aoöpo cTBopHXb öpaTy MoeMy Oaixci, ot noraHbi | xb BbixynHXb f. 65 
15 ero, a OHb npOTHBy 3 jio mh Bb3Äa cJiinHBb Ma, ijapcTBo Moe Bb3a. H 
BbcxoTt cbiHb ero, axoace yaameTb ero, h MbiuiJiaiHbTa, xaxo eMy 
H3HTH H3 Tpa^a Bb RSUlbHXA CTpaHbl H OTTOJli HCKaTH I^apCTBa. 

[2] H BbBißeHb ÖbICTb Bb KOpaÖJIb, H BbCaJKeHb ÖbIHCTb Bb ÖOHKy, 
HMyuj,H r* AHa npH e^HHiMb kohi^h, 3a HHMbace HcaxoBHUb cijomie, 

20 a Bb ÄpyroMb xomtH BO^a, Hßeace rB03Äb. Htji3i 6o 6ame HHaxo 
H3HTH H3 rpa^a, H TaKO H3H^e H3 rptHbCKtH 3eMJIH. H yB^^aBb 

[l\ 1-3 Titulus ex B (solum modo in OGMPVNBCD) 4 
^.S.'P.I.B. codd. || LJapcTByiomy — II,ecapHrpaAi: II,. Bb ttapurpa^t AneKceio 
KoMHHHy F 5 post HcaKOßt add. Arrejia F || eroace cJitnHBb : transpos. 

AT cjrbnHBUiH ero et add. ctbkjiom in mg. K [ uide l 160] ocJitnuBb OMV eroace 
noHMaßb ocjrtim et add. itapcTBOBameMy eMy .s. jrtT h Micaitb .e. F Hcaaxa 
yöo ocJienHBb N 5-6 a — CTa om. F 6 post Ojiexcy add. HcaKOBHna 
F || CTpaaceio : h cTpaaca npwcTaBHBb AT h cTpaaca npHCTaBH h ernte 3anoßt- 
ÄaBiHH K h cTpaaca ero ry F 11 axo : tta F 7 BbiHH^eTb : BHu^eTb HHKToace 
AT HHKTOxce He BHmteTb 3jte K beihth eMy OGMPVN 8 jtaöbi — ca : jt. 
e. h. H3b TaxoBbia TBpbAHHbi h 6biJi 6 m npejtb hhmt> F 9 post Hcaxb add. 
h BbinycTH HcaKOBina F 10 cnymeHb (fortasse legendum ncn- S): 
HcnymeHb ATOGMPVN || Bb : no KATOGMPVN 11 He nenameca : He 
nenajiaHie KAT neHaaame (-jiyarne O) OGMPVN 14 rko : a3b K a3b 
ATOGMPVN rJiarojia F || ante jtoöpo add. a3b F 15 post npOTHBy add. 

MoeMy jtoöpa F11 cjrkmiBb : ocjrferiH F 16 MbinuianibTa : noMbiuuiaauie F11 
Kaxo : Taxo, aKO F 

[2] 19 öbicTb 2 om. OGMPFVN 19-20 3a — n,iteace om. F 
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< PRISE, 

PAR LES FRANCS, 

DE CONSTANTINOPLE GARDEE DE DIEU> 

[1] Armee 6712. Alexis regnait ä Constantinople dans l’empire de son 
frere Isaac qu’il avait aveugle et dont il etait devenu empereur. II avait enferme 
le fils d’Alexis, sous bonne garde, derriere de hauts murs de fagon qu’il ne 
s’echappe pas ( 50 ). Du temps ayant passe, Isaac osa interceder en faveur de 
son fils afin que 1’empereur le fit sortir de prison et le laissät venir aupres de 
lui. Isaac persuada son frere, et avec son fils, ils s’engagerent ä ne plus songer 
au tröne ; (le fils d’Isaac) fiit libere de sa prison et devint libre. L’empereur 
Alexis ne se souciait pas de lui, il faisait confiance ä son frere Isaac et au fils 
de ce demier, car ceux-ci s’etaient engages (aupres de lui). Par la suite, ayant 
reflechi, Isaac voulut le tröne, et y incitait son fils en lui faisant dire 
secretement: «J’ai bien agi envers mon frere Alexis, je l’ai rachete aux paiens, 
et lui, en retour, m’a paye en mal, en m’aveuglant, et il m’a pris mon empire». 
Et le fils d’Isaac se mit ä vouloir ce ä quoi son pere l’incitait, et ils se 
demanderent comment il lui serait possible de quitter la ville pour des pays 
lointains, et, de lä, briguer l’empire. 

[2] (Le fils d’Isaac) fiit conduit sur un navire et place dans une barrique 
qui avait trois compartiments ; il se pla$a dans Tun, et l’autre, oü se trouvait 
la bonde, etait plein d’eau. Il n’y avait pas d’autres moyens de sortir de la ville 
et ainsi il quitta le Pays Grec ( 51 ). L’ayant appris, l’empereur le fit recher- 


(50) Isaac II est detröne et aveugle par Alexis III le 8 avril 1195. Au dire de 
Niketas Chöniates (van Dieten, p. 452, 526), la detention de l’ancien empereur 
etait assez liberale puisque son fils et lui pouvaient recevoir des visiteurs, et que, par 
ce biais, Isaac put entretenir des relations avec sa fille Irene, epouse de Philippe de 
Souabe. 

(51) Alexis le Jeune, participant avec Alexis III ä l’expedition contre Manuel 
Kamitzes, en profita pour s’enfiiir ä partir du port d’Athyra oü 1’attendait un bateau 
pisan dont le capitaine avait ete soudoye par Isaac II (Niketas Chöniates, p. 537). 
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itecapb, nocjia ncxaTb ero, h Hanama ncxaTH ero bt> MHoaixb Mtc- 
Tixb, h BHHAoma bt> tt> xopa6jib, H^e^ce 6x|ineTb, h bch MtcTa f. 65 v 
o6HCKama, a H3 rB03AM BbiHHMama, h BHAeuie BOAy Texymio, 

25 HAoma nponb, h He oöpiToiiia ero. 

[3] H Taxo H3HAe HcaxoBHHb, h npime xt> HiMb4bcxyMy itecapio 
(Dhjihiiobh, xt> 3hth h xb ctcTpt cBoen. IJecapb HtMenbCKbiH nocjia 
Kb nairfe bt> Phmt>, h Taxo yB-fenacTa, xxo wk BoeBaTH Ha IJecapbrpaA'B, 
wb nxo^xe pene HcaxoBHiib : Beb rpaA KocTXHTHHb xothtb Moero 
30 uapCTBa, Taxoace nocaAffne ero Ha npicTOJrb, noHAeTe ace xt> Hepyca- 
JiHMy bt> noMOHb; He bt>cxotxti> jih ero, a BeAeTe h omrrb xt> mh^, a 


22 post ijecapb add. AjieKca, äxo He öbictb ero F 23 HAexce öameTb : r^fe 
HcaxoBHHb OG MP VN bt> HeMxce 6»me HcaKOBHHb F 23-24 h bch — 
oÖHCKama : h oöncKaBiue (H3bicxama G) bcb OP h oöncKama (oöbiCKaBine 
V) Bce OGMPVN 24 ö'bHbK'b : öonKbi OP Tot öonxbi MVNBCD || rB03Abi: 
-Ahh AT -ah G -Ab ATOMPVN (probante Mescerskij) || BbiHHMama : BbiHMaBine 
AT Bbmxma OGMVN BbiHÄBine P 25 nponb om. OGMPVN || ero : hhhto 
xe OGMPVN 11 post ero add. h Taxo OTiuiy xopaßjib F 

[3] 27 kt> 3hth : 3HTy cßoeMy F || xb 2 om. GMPVN || post nocjia add. ero F 
28 post Taxo add. ero F 30 post Taxoxce add. nana xce nocjia ero 
pexb, Ame BocxoTÄTb ero N || nocaAAHe : nocaAHTe N 30-32 Taxoxce — 
3eMJiH : oht> xce nocjia x hhmt> MHorbi Op»30Be, pex : Ame BbexoTHTb ero, 
to nocaAH<Te> ero Ha uapCTßt, ame Jm He BbcxoTHTb, to npmiurkTe ero xb 
MHe, a caMH noHAeTe xb HepycajiHMy b n0M04b, a 3Jia He hhhhtc Hixoero 
rpenecTtH 3eMjm et add. HcaaxoBHHb xce mhoto 3JiaTO oötma hmt> aäth F 
31 h om. KAT 
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eher ; (ses gens) commencerent ä le chercher en plusieurs lieux et penetre- 
rent dans le navire oü il se trouvait; ils chercherent partout et firent sauter 
les bondes, mais, voyant l’eau couler, ils s’en allerent, sans s’en etre empa- 
res ( s2 ). 

[3] C’est ainsi que le fils d'Isaac s’enfuit et arriva chez l’empereur 
allemand Philippe (c’est-ä-dire) chez son beau-frere et chez sa soeur ( 53 ). 
L’empereur allemand l'envoya au pape, ä Rome ( S4 ), et tous deux (le pape 
et Alexis) convainquirent ( ss ) (les chefs des Croises) de ne pas partir en 
guerre contre Constantinople : «Mais si, comme le dit le fils d’Isaac, (toute 
la ville de Constantin veut que je regne), alors, l’ayant etabli sur son tröne, 
allez porter secours ä Jerusalem, mais si Constantinople ne veut pas de lui, 


(52) Version differente selon Niketas Chöniates : Alexis s’etait coupe les 
cheveux et deguise en «Latin» (pp. 537-538). 

(53) Ä Ancöne ; cf. Villehardouin, §70, I, p. 70. 

(54) Sur la Chronologie de Farrivee d’Alexis en Occident, cf. Queller, The 
Fourth Crusade , pp. 31-35; Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West , p. 228, 
275-276, et surtout Fetude de J. Folda dont voici les principales conclusions: 
Alexis serait parvenu ä la cour de Philippe de Souabe ä la Noel 1201, puis aurait 
rejoint Rome vers la fin fevrier 1202, mais le pape lui aurait refuse son aide (cf. 
Epistolae Innocentii, PL , 214, 1124). Peu apres, Boniface de Montferrat, venu ä 
Rome vers la mi-mars, aurait fini par empörter le consentement du souverain pontife 
qui aurait donne son accord pour Fexpedition sous reserve de ne pas porter les armes 
en terre chretienne (cf. Epistolae , PL, 214, 1178-1182 ; Gesta Innocentii, Ibidem , 
cap. 83 et 85). On peut donc penser que c’est ä Boniface de Montferrat que serait 
adressee la fameuse lettre citee infra, n. 56. Cf. Byzsl. , 16, 1965, pp. 279-280, 284, 
285-286. 

(55) Malgre MeSCersku ( TODRL , p. 142 et VV, p. 173), il est vraisemblable 
que ce passage soit corrompu; en effet, l’emploi, au duel, du verbe uvecasti 
«convaincre», ne s’accorde pas avec la suite du discours, qui, la citation d’Alexis mise 
ä part, se rapporte exclusivement aux paroles d’Innocent III. On remarquera par 
ailleurs que Tassertion de Folda selon laquelle il n’y aurait pas de discours direct 
en «vieux-slave» ne peut, de toute fagon, s’appliquer ä notre texte ( op . eil, p. 285, 
n. 35). 
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IiaKOCTH He ACHTe rp%HbCKOH 3eMJIH. <I>pfl3H 7K.C H BCH BOCBOAbl HXT> 
wb3sao6vsma aaaTo h cpt6po, n|»ce MtHameTb hmt> HcaKOBmjb, a f. 
itecapeßa BejrfcHHH 3a6bima h nanmia. 

35 [ 4 ] IlbpBoe npniHbATbiue bt> CyAT>, 3aMKbi^5Kejrfc3Hbi5i pa36raua, h 

npHCTynHBTjme kt> rpaAy, orHb B^Beproma .,ä,.<->pb Micrb bt> xpaMW. 
TtrAa itecapb OjibKca, y3bpeBT> imaMeHb, He ctboph öpaHH npoTHBy 
hmt>. IIpH3BaBi> 6paTa Hcaxa, eroace cjitira, nocaAH ero Ha nptcTOjrfc, 
h pene : flaace een, 6paT, Taxo cTBopHJTb, npocTH MeHe, a ce TBoe 

40 ijapcTBo. H36t»ca H3 rpa^a. H ncoKLHceHTj ömctb rpaA h itepKBH 


33 MtHBinerb : mhhuib K in rasura A 2 / / / / / rneTb ut uidetur A cyjumieTb T 
MHHmeTb OGP oötmeBauieTb (-BaTb N) MVN 33-34 a necapeßa — h 
nanHHa: a n. h n. HaKa3aHiia (öjiarocJiOBeHHH O Ka3aHHa M) 3a6bima, hto 
3a rpenecKOH 3eMJiH He ctbophth OGPMVN 

[4] 36 >pb NffecTb : b MtcTa KATOGMPFVN 38 post 

Hcaxa add. ArreJia F ] | post nptcTOJrb add. itapcTeMT» F 39 JJaxce : JJaxcAb 
AT Hxce OGMPVN 40 HaOtaca : a caM ökaca K h ökaca AT h mö^^ca 
OGMPVN post hanc uocem add. Ajieicca F 11 post rpa^b add. Becb OGMPVN 
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renvoyez-le moi; toutefois, ne causez pas de torts au Pays Grec ( S6 )». Mais 
les Francs et tous leurs chefs se laisserent seduire par l’or et l’argent que leur 
promettait le fils d’Isaac, et ils oublierent les ordres de l’empereur et du 
pape ( 57 ). 

[4] Des qu’ils fiirent arrives dans la Come d*Or( 58 ), ils briserent les 
fermetures de fer ( S9 ) et, en abordant la muraille ( 60 ), ils mirent le feu aux 
demeures en quatre endroits ( 61 ). Alors l’empereur Alexis, voyant les flam- 
mes, ne prit pas les armes contre eux ( 62 ). Ayant appele ä lui son frere Isaac 
qu’il avait aveugle, il le pla$a sur le tröne et lui dit: «Meme si c’est toi, mon 
frere, qui as feit cela, pardonne-moi, voici ton empire». Et il s’enfuit de la 


(56) Cette phrase et ce qui suit doit etre mis en parallele avec la lettre 216 
d’Innocent III:«... nec invadentes terras christianorum, nec laedentes in aliquo, nisi 
forsan illi vestrum iter nequiter impedirent vel alia justa sive necessaria causa forsan 
occurreret, propter quam aliud agere intervenientes apostolicae sedis consilio 
valeretis» ( PL , 214, 1180-1181). Sur cette lettre, cf. A. Luchaire, Innocent III, la 
question d’Orienu Paris, 1907, pp. 113-114 ; H. Roscher, Papst Innocenz III. und 
die Kreuzzüge , Göttingen, 1969, p. 113 sq ., 120 sq. 

(57) Il semble au contraire que les propositions d’Alexis dont Philippe de 
Souabe se fit l’avocat fiirent assez mal accueillies de la part des croises ; cf. E. Faral 
ap. Villehardouin, I, pp. 94-96, n. 3. 

(58) C’est le 6 juillet (Villehardouin, §160, I, p. 159) ä neuf heures du matin 
(Devastatio Constantinopolitana , ed. Hopf, Chroniques greco-romanes , p. 87), que 
la chaine fut rompue par les bateaux venitiens. 

(59) Sur la configuration de l’edifice ä l’epoque, cf R. Guilland, La chaine de 
la Corne d’Or ; dans EEBE , 25, 1955, pp. 90-92. 

(60) Entre la prise de la tour de Galata, la rupture de la chaine et l’assaut 
venitien, il se passa une nuit: Villehardouin, §159, I, p. 158. Il est toutefois 
possible (cf. infra, n. 62) que ce passage se rapporte ä l’assaut du 17 juillet contre 
l’«echelle de l’empereur», ÄnoßäOpa ßamAewq ; cf. Niketas Chöniates, p. 544 ; 
R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, developpement urbain et repertoire topographi- 
que 2 , Paris, 1964, pp. 286-287. 

(61) Cf. Clari, §44, pp. 43-46. 

(62) Le narrateur neglige (ou confond) le premier choc du 6 juillet et les combats 
qui eurent lieu durant le premier siege, du 11 au 16 juillet, jusqu’ä la prise effective 
de la eite, le 17. Du cote grec, Alexis III, malgre ses faibles moyens, organisa une 
sortie de cavaliers pour tenter d’encercler le campement croise, mais il regagna la 
eite avant meme d’avoir engage le combat; cf. Niketas Chöniates, pp. 544-545 ; 
Villehardouin, §167-170, I, pp. 168-172. 
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HeCKa3bHbI JltnOTOK), HMTOiCe He MOaceMTj HHCJia C^nOBtAaTH, H 
CßÄToe Coct)He npHTBopT» noropt, HAeace naTpnapcH bch HaimcaHH, 
h IloApyMfce h | ao MopH, a ceMo n o necapeBT» 3aTBOpT> h ao CyAa f. 66 v 
noropt. 

45 [5] H TT>rAa noraa HcaKOBHu,b no u,ecapH OAeKct ct» Opsm, h He 


43 3aTBOpi> : Aßopi» OGMPVN 

[5] 45 no — OjieKct: 3a Hapern» Ojickcoio F 
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ville ( 63 ). La eite et des eglises d’une indicible beaute furent incendiees ; on 
ne peut en dire le nombre; le narthex ( 64 ) de Sainte-Sophie, oü sont 
representes tous les patriarches brüla, de meme que l’Hippodrome, et ainsi 
jusqu’ä la mer; et, de lä, suivant le palais de l’empereur, jusqu’ä la Come 
d’Or (tout) brüla ( 6S ). 

[5] Alors le fils d’Isaac et les Francs se jeterent ä la poursuite de 


(63) Isaac II ne fut sorti de prison par les croises qu’apres la fuite d’Alexis III. 
Ce demier quitta la ville en abandonnant femme et enfants (Niketas ChöniatLs, 
p. 546). 

(64) Le terme pritvorü traduit ordinairement väpdrj£ oroä, npairwpiov, etc., 
voire rpixoyxog (cf. M™ Katia Guillou-Tcheremissinoff, Recherches surle lexique 
des chroniques slaves traduites du grec au Moyen-Äge , Paris, s. d. [exemplaires 
dactyl.], I, p. 205 ; voir aussi A. Vaillant dans Revue des etudes roumaines , 7-8, 

1961, pp. 317-318 et les remarques de J. Andre dans Revue des etudes slaves , 41, 

1962, p. 26). Antoine de Novgorod rapporte, lui aussi, l'existence d’un pritvorü 
de Sainte-Sophie oü etaient representes «les patriarches et tous les empereurs» (col. 
107); ce lieu a ete identifie par Th. Whittemore ( The Mosaics of Hagia Sophia at 
Istanbul. Thirdpreliminary Report ... 1935-1938: The Imperial Portrait of the South 
Gallery , Oxford, 1942, p. 7 et 33, n. 1) avec une galerie situee au sud-ouest de 
l’edifice. Rien ne permet d’identifier cette galerie avec celle mentionnee par la 
Relation ; c’est pourquoi il est preferable de traduire ce terme dans son sens le plus 
courant de «narthex». 

(65) Niketas rapporte (pp. 554-555) que, lors de Tassaut du 17 juillet, les 
Francs incendierent une partie du palais patriarcal; cf., aussi, Villehardouin, § 176, 
I, p. 178. II est toutefois possible que, de nouveau, le narrateur devance les 
evenements et que Tincendie qui est ici decrit, soit celui qui prit le 19 aoüt aux 
alentours de la mosquee (voisine de Sainte-Irene de Parama), pour s’etendre depuis 
la Come d’Or jusqu’ä la mer, devastant une grande partie de la ville ; cf. Niketas 
Chöniates, pp. 568-569; Villehardouin, §203-204, I, pp. 206-210; Janin, 
Constantinople byzantine 2 , p. 258. 
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nocTirace ero h Bb3BpaTHca Bb rpaß, h cbraa ot 4 a cb nptcTOJia, a 
caMb ijecapeMb cTa. Tw een cneirb, KaKo MoaceuiH itapcTBo flbpacaTH, 
a3b ecMb ijecapb. Tbrjja HcaKb itecapb MHoro cbacajiHBbcn o rpajti h 
o ijapcTBt cßoeMb h o rpa 6 jieHHH<x> MaHacTbipbCKbixb, eace aaacTa 
50 <I>pjiroMb 3JiaTO h cpt6po, nocyjieHoe HMb, pa36ojrbßbca, h 6wcTb 
mhhxtj, h 0T<'b>H 1 n;e cßtTa cero. 

[6] üo HcaKOBt ace cMepTH jiioAHe Ha cbrna ero BbCTauia npo 
3aau>aceHHe rpaflbHoe h 3a norpaöjieHHe MaHacTbipbCKoe. H 
cb6pa<Bin>eca nepHb, h ßojioaaxy jjoöpbie Myaca, Ay|Maiome c hhmh, f. 67 
55 Koro ijecapa nocTaßaTb. H bch xoTaxy PaAHHoca, OHb ace He xoTarne 
i^apcTBa, htj Kpbameca ot HHXb, H3MtHHBbca Bb MbpHbi pH3bi, aceHy 
ace ero, HMbme, npHBeAouia Bb CßaTyio Coc&hk) h MHoro Hyjumia 10 : 
noßtacb HaMij, K£e ecTb Myac tboh, h He cKa3a o Myacn cßoeMb. 
IloTOMb ace arna aenoBiKa HMeHbMb HHKOJiy BOHHa, h Ha Toro 
60 Bb3Jioacjmia BtHbijb 6ec naTpnapxa, h Ty 6brma c hhmb Bb CßarbH 
Coct>HH .S. ÄHHH H .S. HOHHH. 


47 post cTa add. h ernte eMy peicuiH k h marojia P rjiarojia OTity F OTity ace 
peae MVN 49 rpa6jieHHH<x> sec. CD : -hhh codd. || MaHacTbipbCKbixb: 
-pbCKOMT» K -pbCTtMT» OGMPFVN -peMb V 50 3JiaTO: -Ta perperam 
Nasonov (ed. S) -to KAT || pa36ojrkBbCH : nocTpHaceca et add. Bb nenajin F 
51 ante OT<b>H T ne add. HeMHoro noöojikßb F 

[6] 54 c'b6pa<Bui>ec» OP : -öpaaecji S -öpaiuaca (et similia) codd. 11 aepHb : 
HpbHHH JiiOÄHe F || BOjionaxy : BOJiHyromeca AT || Myaca : My(ac) -acn leg. 
Nasonov (ed. S)] KAT 55 uecap»: -peMb codd. || H : H naKbi K 
56 ht> : h K 56-57 aceHy — HMbine (B3eMiue O) transpos. F 57 post 10 
add. rjiarojnonje F 58 Kjte : Htftace MVN || nocT cßoeMb add. HHHToace K 
59 post HeJioBkica add. ero F || post BOHHa add. HapOHtrra K 60 öbiuia c 
HHMb : öbicTb cHeMb K (probante Mescerskij) || Bb om. AT b to BpeMa K 
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Fempereur Alexis, mais ils ne le rattraperent pas ( 66 ). Alors (le fils d’Isaac) 
rentra en ville, deposa son pere du tröne ( 67 ) et devint lui-meme empereur. 
«Tu es aveugle, comment pourrais-tu regner? L’empereur c’est moi» ( 68 ). 
Alors, Fempereur Isaac regrettant beaucoup sa ville, son tröne, les monas- 
teres pilles, et l’or et Fargent promis que tous deux avaient donne aux Francs, 
tomba malade, se fit moine et quitta ce monde ( 69 ). 

[6] Apres la mort d’Isaac, le peuple se souleva contre son fils ä cause de 
Fincendie de la ville et du pillage des monasteres. La plebe se reunit et 
entraina de force des hommes de qualite pour tenir conseil avec eux (et 
savoir) quel empereur mettre sur le tröne. Tous voulaient Rhadenos ( 70 ), 
mais lui ne voulait pas regner et avait change (sa tenue) contre un vetement 
noir. La plebe se saisit de son epouse, Famena ä Sainte-Sophie et Fimportuna 
longuement: «Dis-nous oü est ton mari ?». Mais eile ne dit rien de lui. 
Ensuite, ils prirent un homme du nom de Nicolas ( 71 ), un soldat, et le 
couronnerent sans le patriarche ; ils resterent avec lui dans Sainte-Sophie six 
jours et six nuits. 


(66) Sur cette expedition, cf. Devastatio , pp. 89-90 ; Villehardouin, §201-202, 
I, pp. 204-206 ; NikEtas ChöniatEs, p. 556. Alexis etait notamment accompagne 
de Boniface de Montferrat. 

(67) Notre texte omet de mentionner le retour d’Isaac II. Delivre par les croises 
(Devastatio , p. 89), soutenu notamment par Feunuque Constantin (Niketas 
ChöniatEs, pp. 549-550), il fut (re-)intronise aux Blachemes ; cf. Villehardouin, 
§182, I, p. 184 ; NikEtas Chöniates, p. 550. 

(68) Toutes les sources traitent de fa$on divergente Farrivee d’Alexis sur le 
tröne; cf. Faral ap. Villehardouin, I, appendice iii, pp. 227-229. 

(69) On ne dispose pas d’autres renseignements sur la date precise de sa mort 
qui dut intervenir avant le 8 fevrier ; Villehardouin, §223, II, p. 22 : «... li prist une 
maladie..., si moru». 

(70) NikEtas ChöniatLs, dans un tout autre contexte, mentionne un sebaste du 
nom de Constantin Rhadenos (p. 507 59 ). Notre texte est la seule source qui eite ce 
nom dans cet episode. 

(71) «Un jeune homme», ecrit Niketas Chöniates, qui precise que Fon s’est 
saisi de lui au matin du troisieme jour et qu’il fut oint empereur «contre sa volonte» 
(p. 562). Cf., aussi, supra, n. 74. 
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[7] LJecapb 5xe Hcaxoßmjb 6ameTb Bb BJiaxepHt, h xoT^me 
BTjßecTH <I>p5irbi OTaH 6oxpb btj rpaA- Eoxpe ace, yBiAaßbine, yTOJimna 
Aecapx, He Aama eMy HanycTHTH <I>p5irb, pexyne : Mbi c toöoio ecMb. 

65 | T'br.ma öoape, yöoHBbiiiec b B'bB'feA^HHii <I>p5irb, cbAyMaBbiiie cb f. 67 v 
Miop4ioct)JiOML, ma itecapx HcaxoBnu;», a Ha MiopHioct)Jia BiHbHb 
Bb3Jio;>KHma. A MiopHKxJxua ößiiie BbicaAHJib hc TbMbHmje Hcaxo- 
BHIJb, npHHJIb H3B%meHHe, XKO He hckbth no%b HcaxoßmjeM h 
HapCTBa, Hb ÖJIIOCTH ILOJXb HHMb. 

70 MiopHio4>jiT> 5xe nocjia xb Hmtojib h xb JiioAbMb Bb CßHTyio 
Coct)Hio : Ü3b Hjn> Bopora Barnero HcaxoBHux, X3b Bauib itecapb, a 
Hnxojii jjaio nbpBbiH 6b öoxpexb, — Cjiohch cb ce6e BiHbitb. H bch 
jiio^He He Aama eMy cjicokhth BtHbux, Hb 6oJie 3axji5imac5i: Kto 
OTCT ynHTb ot Hhxojibi, Aa öyAeib npoxjixrb. Toro ace aH e, aohc- 
75 AaBbrne hohh, pa36troinac5i bch, a HnxoJiy x|ma, h aceHy ero x f. 68 
MlOpHIo4)JIb, H Bbea^H X Bb TbMHHIJK), H Oxbxcy HcaxoBHAx yTBbpAH 
Bb crtHexb, a caMb itecapeMb cTa MiopHioct)Jib ct>eyjiapH Bb .E. A^Hb, 
HaAiflcx H36 hth Opxrbi. 

[8] <I>px3H xce yBeAaßbme XTa HcaxoBmjx, Boeßama BOJiocTb oxojio 
80 ropoAa, npocxxe y MiopnioctJJia : flan HaMb HcaxoßHitx, ot<b> noHAeMb 

Kb HtMenbcxyMy itecapio OTHejiexce ecMe nocxaHH, a Toöe uapCTBO 
ero. MypHtocJxjib xce h 6oxpe He Aania ero xcHBa, h yMo- 
pHBbme HcaKOBHua, h pexoma <I>pxroMb: YMbpjib ecTb, npHAeTe h 


[7] 62 xoTHine : MBiuuixame K || Bb om. F 63 BbBecTH — Bb rpaA : b 
ceöt, xaxo 6bi bbccth OTan K || nocT öoapb add. cbohx AT || yB^aßbrne : 
yTOJimiia Aecap» AT om. OGMPVN || Boape xce — Aecapx : H öoxpe Bb rpa^fe 
tomb yB^aBbiHH npoMbiiHJieHHe AecapeBO, h naxbi yTOJimiia ero K11 yTOJimiia 
Aecap» : yB^aBuie ero AT 64 pexyne — ecMb : h pxouia : Ce mbi c toöoio 
OGMPVN 66 ante HcaxoBHA» add. Anexcy F 67 post 6xme add. 
HcaxoBHAB K 67-68 HcaxoBHAB — HaBfcmeHHe om. K 69 Hb : hb 
naxbiK 71 ante Ü3b add. rjiarojia F || HJib : H3BiMaxb AT 72 Cjio5xh : 
Hmcojia xce c. (cJioxcHBb O) OGMVN 73 He — cjioxchth : HaAarna eMy 
cJiyxcHTH F 75 » om. F 76 » : io ATG HXb MVN om. F 77 cjjey- 
jiapH — aeHB om. OGMPVN 

[8] 79 «Ta : axo H3HMama KAT || ante bojioctb add. bch F 80 ropoAa : 
rpaAa Aap» F 1 1 flau HaMb om. OGMPVN 1 1 ot<b> Mescerkij : w S oto Nasonov 
AaxcAB K h Taxo AT 0Tb O aTb (aut aTO) G Aa MVN h aöne BCD 
81-83 oTHejiexce - HcaxoBHA« om. P 81 OTHejiexce : h x uapio HarneMy 
OTHyAy xce AT 82 h 2 om. MVN 83 pexorna: rjiarojiama F || ante 
Ymbpjtb add. axo F 
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[7] Cependant, l’empereur, fils d’Isaac, se tenait aux Blachemes et voulait 
introduire les Francs dans la ville ä l’insu des dignitaires. L ayant appris, les 
dignitaires convainquirent l’empereur et ne le laisserent pas faire entrer les 
Francs dans la ville en disant: «Nous sommes avec toi». Alors, comme les 
dignitaires avaient craint l’entree des Francs, ils se concerterent avec 
Murzuphle, saisirent 1’empereur fils d’Isaac et couronnerent Murzuphle ( 72 ). 
Or, Murzuphle avait ete libere de prison par le fils d’Isaac et avait donne 
l’assurance qu’il ne briguerait pas l’empire du fils d’Isaac, mais le soutien- 
drait ( 73 ). 

Murzuphle envoya (faire dire) ä Nicolas et aux gens qui etaient ä 
Sainte-Sophie : «Je me suis saisi de votre ennemi le fils d’Isaac ; je suis votre 
empereur; ä Nicolas, je donne le titre de premier parmi les dignitaires, — 
depose ta couronne!». Ce meme jour, ayant attendu la nuit, tous se 
disperserent, et Nicolas fiit pris ( 74 ). Murzuphle se saisit de son epouse et les 
enferma en prison, il emprisonna aussi Alexis, le fils d’Isaac, et devint 
lui-meme empereur, le cinquieme jour de fevrier ( 7S ), esperant vaincre les 
Francs. 

[8] Les Francs, eux, apprenant la capture du fils d’Isaac, ravagerent les 
territoires des environs de la ville ( 76 ) et exigerent de Murzuphle : «Rends- 
nous le fils d’Isaac afin que nous retoumions chez l’empereur allemand par 
qui nous sommes envoyes, et toi tu auras son empire», Comme Murzuphle 
et tous les dignitaires avaient fait perir le fils d’Isaac, ils ne le rendirent pas 
vivant; ils dirent aux Francs : «II est mort, venez et voyez-le» ( 77 ). Alors les 


(72) Niketas chöniates qui est, ä ce moment, notre seule source d’information, 
rapporte les faits dans cet ordre : Murzuphle, qui depuis sa liberation n’avait eu de 
cesse d’agiter les esprits contre Alexis IV, reussit ä convaincre les dignitaires de faire 
jeter le jeune empereur en prison (p. 563); sur ces evenements, cf. Queller, The 
Fourth Crusade , p. 130 sq. 

(73) Libere de prison ä l’arrivee des croises, Murzuphle re?ut le titre de 
«protovestiarite» (AkropolitEs, ed. Heisenberg, I, pp. 7-8 ; D. I. Polemis, The 
Doukai. A Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography, Londres, 1968, notice 126, 
pp. 145-147) des mains du jeune empereur qui, selon Clart (§52, p. 53), en fit son 
«maistre bailliu». 

(74) Et decapite, ajoute la Devastatio , p. 91. 

(75) Notre texte est la seule source ä preciser cette date. 

(76) Sur ces combats, cf. Villehardouin, §226 sq ., II, p. 24 sq. ; Niketas 
Chöniates, p. 567 sq. 

(77) Murzuphle tenta par deux fois d’empoisonner Alexis avant de le faire 
etrangler; cf. Niketas Chöniates, p. 564 sq.; Villehardouin, §223, II, p. 22. 
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BH^HTe h. PbrAa ace <I>p5i3H nenfljibHH öbiBbiue 3a npicjiyinaHHe CBoe, 

85 He Taico 6o 6t xa3ajib hmt> i^ecapb HiMi |nbCKbiH h nana pHMbCKbin, f. 68 v 
HKo^ce cn 3Jio yMHHHiua IJecapiorpaAy, caMH k co6e bch : O^ce HaMb 
HiTy HcaKOBHUH, c HHMWKe ecMe npmnjm, Aa Jiyne hw ecTb yMpeTH 
y IJecaparpaAa, HeacejiH cb cpaMOMb oT<b>HTH. Ottojib Hanania 
ctpohth öpaHb kTj rpaAY- 

90 [9] H 3aMbicjinuia HKoace h npiace Ha KOpa6jmxb paflMH Ha 

nibrnaxb, Ha hhbixt» ace Kopa6jinxb Hcbitummia nopoKbi h jrbcTBHu#, 
a Ha HHtx'b 3aMbrcjmma cbBiniHBaTH öbHbKbi nepecb rpajt, Hamia- 
AeHbi cMOJiHHbi h JiyMHHbi 3a5Kbrbine, nycTHina Ha xopoMbi, HKoace h 
npiace noacbronia rpajtb. 

95 H npHCTynnuia Kb rpajty anpiuia Bb .0. AeHb, Bb mrrbKb .E. HeAtJin 
IlocTa, h He ycirfema HHHbTcoKe rpa^y, Hb <I>pnrb H|36nma ÖJiH3b .P. f. 69 
Myac. 

H CTOHUia Ty <I>p5I3H .r. AHH, H Bb nOHeA'fcjIbHHK'b BepÖHOH He^tjIH 
npncTynnma Kb rpajty, cojihhio Bbcxoßjnmo, npoTHBy CßHTOMy 


84 post BH^HTe add. h aama hmt> rfejio MepTBo HcaKOBHna F || h om. 
OGMPFVN || post 0pH3H add. BHAtBine F || nptcjiyuiaime : npecTynJieHne 
OGMPVN || post cßoe add. äko He no noBejieHmo cTBopuma itapa cßoero F 
86 post LJecapiorpa.iiy add. npucTynuBine 3anoBt^b itapeßy h nanHHy F || ante 
caMH add. h ptuia KATOGMPFVN 87 ante HtTy add. Hbrat F || yMpera : 
3flt yMptTH npHHIJIH eCMH F 88 Cb — OTbHTH : Cb CTpaXOMb O. H cpaMOMb 
OGMVN Cb cTpaxoMb OP || Ottojib : H ce naxbi OTcejrfc AT H OTTOjrfe MVN 
89 rpaay : LlapiorpaAy F 

[9] 90 h 2 om. F || paflMH: panHaMH KAT paHMH OGMVN paKMH P 
91 HCbUHHHma : npHCTpouma AT 95 H om. F || aem» om. OF || post 0. 
add. Ha naMHTb cBHTaro MyneHHKa EimcHXHa F 95-96 Bb 2 — IlocTa om. 
OGMPVN 96 post H3ÖHuia add. uaperpaßitH öojrfe cTa Myxcnn F 
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Francs s’affligerent de ce qu’ils avaient desobei; ce n’etait pas de telles 
instructions que l’empereur allemand et le pape de Rome leur avaient 
donnees, mais de ne pas causer de tort ä Constantinople. Ils se dirent alors 
tous : «Comme nous n’avons pas le fils d’Isaac avec qui nous sommes venus, 
plutöt mourir ä Constantinople que s’en retoumer dans la honte» ( 78 ). Des 
lors, ils commencerent ä preparer les operations militaires contre la ville ( 79 ). 

[9] Ainsi qu’auparavant, (les Francs) imaginerent de fixer des vergues sur 
les mats de leurs navires, sur d’autres ils mirent en place des beliers et des 
echelles, et sur d’autres encore ils imaginerent des tonneaux remplis de poix 
pour les faire descendre par-dessus la muraille ; ils en allumerent les meches 
et les lancerent sur les maisons. Ainsi qu’auparavant, ils incendierent la 
ville ( 80 ). 

Ils donneren! l’assaut le neuvieme jour d’avril, le vendredi de la cinquieme 
semaine du Careme ( 81 ), mais ils ne purent rien contre la muraille, et une 
centaine d’entre eux fiirent tues. 

Ils resterent lä trois jours, et le lundi de la semaine des Rameaux ( 82 ), au 
lever du soleil, ils attaquerent face (au monastere) du Saint-Sauveur appele 


(78) Cette phrase presente le plus grand interet parce qu’on en trouve un echo 
presque identique chez Clari : «miex nous vient morir en desfendant que fuiant», 
§66, p. 66. Sur ce point de la mentalite des croises, cf. P. Rousset, Un probleme 
de Methodologie: l'evenement et sa perception , dans Melanges Rene Crozet, I. 
Poitiers, 1966, pp. 320-321. 

(79) II y eut auparavant une entrevue entre Dandolo et Murzuphle dont Niketas 
Chöniates (pp. 567-568) et Baudouin de Flandres (PL, 215, 449-450) donnent 
une Version contradictoire. 

(80) Cf. Villehardouin, §236, II, p. 36 ; Clari, §68, pp. 68-69 ; Niketas 
Chöniates, p. 590. Le premier assaut eut lieu le jeudi 8 avril 1204. Sur les tactiques 
d'attaque venitiennes et la composition de la flotte de 1204, cf. M. Mollat, 
Problemes navals de l’histoire des croisades , dans Cahiers de civilisation medievale , 
10, 1967, pp. 353-355 ; Roberto di Clari, La conquista di Constantinopolu trad. 
M™ Anna-Maria Nada Padrone, Genes, 1972, p. 202, n. 74-76 (bibliographie). 

(81) Date confirmee par tous les auteurs; cf. Faral ap. Villehardouin, II, 
p. 39, n. 1. 

(82) Le lundi 12 avril 1204, date egalement confirmee par tous les auteurs ; cf. 
Faral, apud Villehardouin II, p. 43, n. 1. 
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100 Cnacy 30BeMbm BepreTHCb, npoTHBy Hcnnracy, cTama ace h ao 
JlaxepHbi. 

IlpHCTynraua ace Ha .M. KOpa6jibBT> BejiHKbix'b, 6nxy t ropeMe- 
HaHH t MeaCH HMH, BT> HHXT>5Ke JIIOAbe Ha KOHHXTj, OA^HH BT> OpTjHe H 
KOHe hxt>. Hhhh ace KopaOjie hxt> h rajrbe hxi> cToaxy Ha3aAe, 
105 öoaiAecH 3a^cbxceHHH, sncoace h npiace önxyTb rpbitn nycTHJiH Ha He 
.H. KopaÖJieB'b ct> orHbMb, h bt> npÄXT> H3BepeMeHHB'bme noroAfce 
BtTpa, Ha BacHjmeB'b a^hb nojiyHoitH, h He ycnema hhhtohcc 
( t)pH3bCKbIM'b KOpaÖJieMTj, BtCTb ÖO HMT> Ö^Uie AaJIT> H | CaKOBHIJb, a f. 
rphKOMij noßejie nyc<TH>TH Ha xopaöjie Ha He, rfeMb ace h He no- 
110 roptuia ^)pH3H. 

[10] H Taxo 6bicTb BTj35iTne IJecapnrpaAa Bejinxoro. H npHBJieite 
KopaOjib ktj CTeHt rpaAbHin BtTp^, h 6brma cxajibi hxt> 
BejiHKbiH Hptcii rpaA, a HHXbHee cxajibr paBHO 3a6opoJioMT>, h 
öbÄxyTb ct> BbicoKbiX'b cKajiij Ha rpaAt TpbKbi h Baparbi xaMe- 


100 npoTHBy Hcnnracy om. OGMPVN || post xce add. eMy h ao <B>JioxepHbi 
F 102 npHCTyirauia xce : Cime 6o ohh npHCTynHBiiie AT || xopaÖJibBb 
Mescerskij (uide lin. 106): -6 jib bt> Nasonov -ÖJieBb AT -6jiexT> (uel similia) 
KOGMPVN || 6axy : 6. 6o KOpaöJiH tt> AT 6. xce KOGMPVN || H3peMeHaHH : 
-HeHH OP -HaHa F h 3peMeHaHn (distinguit Tixomirov) M 103 oachh - 
öpbHe : 6 t> opyxcbH, eine xce Ko6jn>HeHH 6o cyme bt> öp'bHx AT 104 post 
hxt» 3 add. oöojneHH bt> öpoHH K || Hhhh — Ha3aAe : H. xce cToaxy b xopaöjiex 
h b rajrfejieax (rajinaxb A raHaaxi T) cTOxxy Ha3aAH (cT>3aAH AT) KAT H. 
xce cTOÄxy b Kopaöjraxb h b rajrfcÄXb OGMPVN 105 öomteca : ÖHiouteca 
KAT || h om. F 106 ct> orHbMi> om. P || npina. (norme bt> npincb legen- 
dum ?): BT>nparb A Bnparb T Oparb OMVN Oparbi GP 108 BtcTb — 
Aajn>: Haxa3aji 6o (add. 6ame G) hx (add. öauie OP) npexce OGMPVN 
109 nyc<TH>TH: nycTH S 108-111 a TpbKOMT> — Bejraxo<ro> om. 
MVN 108-110 a TphKOMT» — Op«3H om. OGP 109-110 noroptma : 
norptuiHina AT 

[ 10 ] 111 BejiHKo<ro> Mescerskij: -ko S -Karo KATMFVN om. OGP 
111-112 H npHBJieue — ßtTp'b: H Op«3H npnBJieKouia (transpos. MVN) Kopa- 
6 jih cboh noAT» crfcHy BtTpoMT» (ßtTpbi MVN) OGMPVN 112-113 öbima 
— paBHO : 6«xy 6o KopaöJieHbia crtHbi ycTpoeHbi BejiHKbi, Bbiuie 3a6pajn> 
rpaAHbixi», h npncaraxy Hepe3T> rpaAb, a HbixcHbia crfeHbi F 113 Hptci» 
rpaA ■ äko Hpe3T> rpaA bha^th AT || HHxcbHee : irfcxcH ha K || 3a6opojiOMi>: ct> 
3a6pajibi KAT ct> 3a6pajiaMH OGMPFVN 114 rpaAt: rpaA KATOMPFVN 
114-115 KaMeHneMb cum hac uoce, duobus fol. deficientibus, des. textus A post 
hanc uocem usque ad lin. 146 deficit T 
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Evergetes ( 83 ), en face d’Eis Pegas ( 84 ), et prirent Position jusqu’aux Blacher- 
nes. 

Ils donnerent l’assaut sur quarante grands navires, parmi lesquels certains 
etaient lies deux ä deux ; sur ces vaisseaux, il y avait des hommes ä cheval, 
en armure, comme leurs montures. Ils avaient laisse en retrait leurs autres 
vaisseaux et leurs galeres, craignant qu’on ne les brulät, ainsi qu’auparavant, 
lorsque les Grecs avaient lance dix vaisseaux ä feu ( 8S ). Ils avaient leve les 
voiles au vent favorable, ä minuit, la nuit de la Saint-Basile, mais ne purent 
causer aucun dommage aux vaisseaux francs. En effet, le fils d’Isaac avait 
ordonne aux Grecs de lancer leurs navires en meme temps qu’il en avisait les 
Francs; c’est pourquoi ceux-ci ne brülerent pas. 

[10] Et voici comment fiit prise Constantinople la Grande. Le vent 
poussa un des navires jusqu’ä la muraiUe de la eite, et ils y accolerent de 
grandes echeUes, plus hautes que les murs, et de plus petites, ä la hauteur des 


(83) Movrj tov Xpiorov rov Evepyerov ; cf. R. Janin, Le siege de Constantinople 
et le patriarcat eecumenique , III. Les eglises et les monasteres 2 , Paris, 1969 (La 
Geographie ecclesiastique de l’Empire byzantin, 1), pp. 508-510 [ infra : Janin, 
Eglises et monasteres). 

(84) Phonetiquement: eiq Flrjyäs, forme que Ton retrouve chez Antoine de 
Novgorod (col. 159, 160), qui emploie aussi Ispiganiskaja strana de quartier d 'eis 
nrjyäq» (col. 58). En fait, le quartier des Pegees, al Ilrjyai ; cf. Janin, Constanti¬ 
nople byzantine 2 , pp. 463-464 et, supra , n. 18. Malgre la symetrie, il n’y a pas lieu 
d’identifer ces toponymes avec la Movri rov Oeoröxov rf\q Evepyenöoq situee dans 
le quartier de Pege, 7 IJrjyq, de la banlieue de Thrace, donc ä Toppose des combats ; 
cf. Janin, Eglises et monasteres 2 , pp. 178-184, 558 et Constantinople byzantine 2 , 
pp. 451-452. 

(85) Le narrateur rappelle ici la tentative infructueuse des Grecs qui, le 1 er janvier 
1204, avaient tente d’incendier la flotte des croises en jetant dix-sept brülots (cf. 
Devastatio , pp. 90-91). 
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115 HHeMb H CTptnaMH H CyjIHU,aMH, a Cb HtDKbHHXb Ha rpas CbJlt30Hia, 
h TaKO Bb3auia rpaÄ. 

[11] LJecapb ace MropHKKfcojib Kptnjiame öosipbi h Bce jiiohh, xoth 
Ty öpaHb ctbophth cb (Dpsirbi, h He nocjiymauia ero, noötroma ot 
Hero bch. Il,ecapb *:e noöeace ot HHXb, h yroHH e Ha KoHbHeMb Tbpry, 

120 h MHoro acajioßa Ha öosipbi h Ha Bce jhoah. Tbrp;a xe uecapb roöejKe 
H3b | rpa#a, h naTpHapXb h bch 6o»pe. f. 

/*s/ ** 

[12] H BHHAouia bt> rpajt <I>p5i3H bch, anpHJia bt>. .B.I. #eHb, Ha 
cBsrraro BacHJiHH HcnoBtflHHKa, bi> noHeÄ'fcjibHHK'b, h CTama Ha 
MtcTe, H^exe cToarne uecapb rpbHbCKbiH, y CßHTaro Cnaca, h Ty 

125 CTama h Ha hohb. 3ayTpa ace, cojihhio B'bcxojxamio, BtHHAoma bt> 
CßHTyio Coct)Hio, h oAbpama AßbpH h paciKoma, a oH6ojn> OKOBaHT> 
6ame bci> cpeöpoMb, h cTOJinw cpeöpbHbie .B.I., a .R. KHBOTbHbia, h 


115 post cyJimtaMH add. h caMocTptJiw F 11 post muKbHHX'b add. cKajib F 11 
CT>jTt3oma: B'bSJieaouia OG B3bmoma MPVN 116 rpajt: IJapbrpaÄ 
OGMPFVN 

[U] 1 18 Ty om. F 11 noö'kroma : h ot- K ho ot- OGMPFVN 119 hhxt> : 
Opan, MVN || yroHH: -Hnrna K || e : cbohxt» MVN h coni. Mescerskij 
120 MHoro : -ra perperam Nasonov (ed. S) 121 öoape : jiio^h OGMPVN 
post hanc uocem add. h bch jiioäh F 

[12] 122-123 anpHJia - noHeA’fejibHHK'b om. OGMPVN 123 bt» noHe- 
Ä’fejibHHK'b om. F 124-125 y — B'bcxojynitio : h (om. P) BT>cxo,n5imy cojihuio 
OGMPVN 125 post B'bcxojxamio add. bt> btophhkt> BpbÖHbin F 
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creneaux. Ä partir des hautes echelles, ils lancerent des pierres, des fleches 
et des lances sur les Grecs et les Varegues de la muraille. Ä partir des petites, 
ils descendirent sur les remparts, et ainsi prirent la ville. 

[11] L’empereur Murzuphle, de son cöte, confortait les dignitaires et tous 
ses gens, car il voulait combattre les Francs, mais ils ne l’ecouterent pas et 
tous l’abandonnerent. Alors l’empereur s’enfiiit devant (les Francs) et 
rattrapa les siens ä l’Hippodromion ( 86 ); il admonesta vivement les digni¬ 
taires et tous ses gens. L’empereur s’enfiiit, ainsi que le patriarche et tous les 
dignitaires. 

[12] Tous les Francs entrerent dans la ville, le douzieme jour d’avril ( 87 ), 
en la fete de saint Basile le Confesseur ( 88 ), le lundi. Ils prirent position lä 
meme oü s’etait tenu l’empereur grec, au Saint-Sauveur, et y camperent pour 
la nuit ( 89 ). Le lendemain, au lever du soleil, ils entrerent dans Sainte-Sophie, 
arracherent les revetements des portes ( 90 ) et les briserent, ainsi que l’am- 
bon ( 91 ), qui etait tout entier recouvert d’argent, et douze colonnes d’argent 

(86) Sous le meme vocable, Antoine deNovgorod (col. 107), designe l’hippo- 
drome prive du Grand Palais: ro Innoöpbpiov. Ce lieu etait celui oü se tenaient 
certaines assemblees de dignitaires ; cf. R. Guilland, Etudes sur le Grand Palais de 
Constaniinople: iHippodrome couvert, 6 axenaorbs 'Innobpopoc^ dans ByzsL, 19, 
1958, pp. 30, 43, 47-55 ; Villehardouin (§243, II, p. 46) ecrit que Murzuphle 
s’enfuit de la colline du Panteponte au Boucoleon, mais la Version de notre texte 
semble plus plausible. 

(87) Le iundi de la Passion, 12 avril 1204, date confirmee; cf. Faral ap. 
Villehardouin,II, p. 43, n. 1. 

(88) En fait saint Basile de Parion, dont la fete tombait ä Byzance le 12 avril; 
cf. V. Grumel, La Chronologie , p. 323 ; Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae , 
ed. H. Delehaye, Bruxelles, 1908, 597 19 . Le narrateur confond les deux Basile 
puisque, contrairement ä ce qu’ecrit Freydank ( ByzsL , 29, 1968, p. 344, n. 26), 
la fete du «Confesseur» ( Ispovednikü/b bfioAoyrjrr}^) tombait, du moins ä Sainte- 
Sophie, le 27 ou le 28 fevrier : Le typicon de la Grande Eglise , I. Le cycle des douze 
mois , ed. J. Mateos, Rome, 1962, pp. 240-241. 

(89) Murzuphle se tenait sur un promontoire proche de la Movt] <tov Xpia- 
rov> rov navrenonrov ; cf. Janin, Eglises et monasieres , pp. 513-515. 

(90) Selon la dibytjca^ Jtepi rr\q oixoöopjjs rov vaov Ttjg fieyäÄrjg rov &eov 
exxkrjaia<; Tijq £7iovopa(op.hvrj<; ‘Ayta<; Zo(pia<; [ infra: Diegesis ], ed. Th. Preger, 
Scriptores originum constantinopolitanarum , I. Leipzig, 1901, §16, p. 94, les portes 
etaient «tout entieres habillees d’argent» (trad. G. Dagron, Constaniinople imagi - 
naire , Paris, 1984, p. 204 ; cf. aussi le commentaire, ibid ., pp. 244-245). 

(91) L’ambon fut refait «avec des materiaux ordinaires: pierres et colonnes ä 
revetement d’argent, plaques d’argent, voiles, cadres d’argent» (Diegesis , p. 105 ; 
trad. Dagron, p. 209). Antoine de Novgorod (col. 62-64) dit qu’il etait en cristal 
( krustali/ xpvoxaXkoQ). 
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thöjio HctKoma, h .B.I. KpecTa, Hxe Ha^T> ojiTapeMt 6axy, mcmch hmh 
in hui kli, 5iko Aptsa Bbinibiiia Myac, h nptrpaAfci oJiTapbHbin mcjkh 
130 ctwiiih, a to Bce cpe6pbH0. H Tpane3y HioflbHyio oflbpama AparbiH 

KaMeHb h bcjihh ÄLHbHiorb, a caMy | HeßiAOMO KaMO io A^nia. H.M. f. 70 v 
Ky6^KOB^ BejiHKbiXT>, HHce 6axy npi^h ojiTapeMb, h noHeKaAtjia h 
cßtTHJiHa cpeöpbHa«, hko He MoaceMT» HHCJia noßtAaTH, ct> 
npa3AfcHHHbHbiMH ctcyAfei öecAtHbHbiMH noHMama. Cjiyace6bHoe 
135 eyaHreJine h xpecTbi HecTbHbm, hkohbi 6ecuiHbi5i Bce OApama. H 
noATb TpKne30K) kp^bt, HanAoma .M. icaAHe HHCTaro 3JiaTa, a Ha 


128 Taöjio codd. : tktjio S 129 Myxc : Myxa OGMPVN 133 noßt- 
AaTH : hc- KOGMPVN 136 Kp'bß'b : cKpOBHme MVN cT>KpoBHma et add. 
MHOrOJTfeTHOe CT>KpOBeHHO H3AaBHO F 
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massif ( 92 ), dont quatre supportaient des icönes encadrees ( 93 ). Ils briserent 
la regula et les douze croix qui dominaient le sanctuaire ( 94 ) et entre 
lesquelles se trouvaient des pommes de pin, qui se dressaient comme des 
arbres plus hauts qu’un homme. Le chancel du sanctuaire, l’autel entre les 
colonnes ( 95 ), tout cela etait fait d’argent. Ils arracherent de 1’autel merveil- 
leux les pierres splendides et les grosses perles ; quant ä l'autel lui-meme, on 
ne sait oü ils Tont mis. Ils s’emparerent de quarante grands vases qui etaient 
devant le sanctuaire, ainsi que de candelabres et de lampes d’argent; on ne 
peut en dire le nombre. Ils volerent aussi d’inestimables vases de fete. 
L’evangeliaire, les croix venerables, les icönes sans prix, ils depouillerent tout 
cela. Au-dessous de l’autel, ils trouverent une cachette ( 96 ) (qui contenait) 
quarante tonnelets d’or pur. Dans les tribunes ( 97 ), les murs ( 98 ), et le 


(92) La Diegesis (§28) confirme que les colonnes etaient plaquees de feuilles 
d’argent. Leur nombre ne semble pas precise par ailleurs. 

(93) Les autres sources ne precisent pas le nombre et l’emplacement exact des 
icönes; sur le sens de kivotü (de xißwröq), cf. Martine Roty, Dictionnaire russe- 
franQais des termes en usage dans TEglise russe 2 , Paris, 1983, p. 52 et figure. 

(94) Cette configuration est confirmee par plusieurs auteurs; cf. Janin, Eglises 
et monasteres , p. 465. 

(95) Sur l’autel, cf Diegesis , §17 passim ; sur la traduction de dragyj par 
«splendide», cf. A. Poppe, The Building of the Church of Saint-Sophia in Kiev , dans 
Journal of Medieval History, 7, 1981, p. 58, n. 84. Les «grosses perles» sont les 
^äpßaxe cdont KLdrenos (Bonn, I, pp. 623-624) dit qu’elles sont «particulierement 
grosses, blanches et eclatantes» (voir Dagron, p. 241, n. 136). 

(96) II faut sans doute identifier cette «cachette» avec le %wvevt fipiov (cf. L. 
Clugnet, Dictionnaire grec-fran$ais des noms liturgiques en usage dans l’Eglise 
grecque , Paris, 1895, p. 166), bassin oü on lavait les vases sacres. Dans les sources 
se rapportant ä Sainte-Sophie, ce dispositif est aussi appele dcdaaaa (encore 
OaÄaaaiöiov) ; cf. D. I. Pallas, H dcdaaaa rwv exxXrjaiibv , Athenes, 1952, 
pp. 39-40; Dagron, p. 243, n. 142. 

(97) Le terme polati (plur. tant.) qui traduit ordinairement vnepwa, yvvaixeTa ,, 
epßokoi rrjq yvvaixovmöoc, etc., est ici d’interpretation delicate -, cf. Sawaitov ap. 
Antoine de Novgorod ; A. Poppe, Materiedy do siownika terminöw budownietva 
staroruskiego X-XV w., Wroclaw-Varsovie-Cracovie, 1962, pp. 56-57 ; Dagron, 
p. 220, n. 36. 

(98) Cf. Anonyme de Mercati : Totum templum sanctae Sophiae mixtum est cum 
sacris reliquiis sanctorum ... Similiter et totum tectum et in altari et in parietibus », 
ed. K. N. Ciggaar, Une description de Constantinople par un pelerin anglais, dans 
REB , 34, 1976, p. 249 107111 . 
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nOJiaTtXTj H BTj CT%HaXTj H BTj CTjCyAOXpaHHJIbHHUH HeBt^e KOJIHKO 
3JiaTa h cpeöpa, hko HeTy HHcJia, h öecitiHbHbiXTj cbcyRb. 

[13] to ace Bet BTj ejjHHOH Coct)HH cica3axTj, a CBÄTyio Eoropo- 
140 ahijio, H»ce BT> BjiaxtpH'fe, Hßeace Cbhtmh flyxTj crfexoacame Ha bch 

IMTHHI^t, H Ty OApama, HHt|XTj 5Ke UepKBHH He MOHCeTb HejIOBljKXj f. 71 
cxa3aTH, btco öemncjia. 

flnrHTpHio ace HKWbHyio, Hxe no rpajiy xoacame, cBHTyio Boropo- 
AHUIO, CTjÖJHOße IO Bort A 06 pbIMH JHOflbMH, H HblHe eCTb, Ha HIOÄe 
145 Ha^teMTjCH. 

ÜHbie uepKBH btj rpajti h bTjhIj rpajta, h MaHacTbipn BTj rpa^t h 
BT jHt rpa.ua, norpaömiia Bce, HMTj^ce He mohccmtj HHCJia hh KpacoTbi 

HXTj CKa3aTH. 

HepHbne ace h nepmme h nonw oöjiyimma, h h^kojimko hxtj 
150 H36mna. rpbKbi ace h Bapac|)bi H3rHauia h3Tj rpajja, nace 6axyTb 
OCTaJIH. 

[14] Ce ace HMeHa BoeBojjaMTj hxtj : 


[13] 139 Co4)hh cKa3axr.: cKa3axT> qepKBH, b Cbhtch Co4)hh F 141 h 
- oaparna om. F 142 cxa3aTH : HcnoBt^ara MPVN 143 post xce add. 
cBHTyio HKOHy npeHHCTbiB F 146 MaHacTbipn : b MaHacTbipexTj KT ab hac 
uoce textum denuo habet (uide lin. 114-115) T 146-147 bt> 2 — rpajta om. 
KOGMPVN 147 post Bce add. h Bcmcy CBHTbmy F 148 cxa3aTH : 
noßt^aTH F 149-150 HepHbne — möbima .: h jhoah h MHoroe mhoxccctbo 
noönma h orpaönma OGMPVN 149 oöjiymima : oöoHMama BCD 
150-151 öaxyTb ocTajin : 6«xy c» o. h nepexopOHHJin F 
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tresor ("), ils trouverent une teile quantite d’or et d’argent qu’on ne peut la 
denombrer ; ils trouverent aussi des vases sans prix. 

[13] Tout ce que je relate ne se rapporte qu’ä la seule Sainte-Sophie, mais 
ils depouillerent aussi l’eglise de la Sainte Mere de Dieu des Blachemes ( 10 °), 
lä oü l’Esprit Saint descendait tous les vendredis ( im ), ainsi que d’autres 
eglises que nul ne pourrait citer tant eiles etaient innombrables. 

Par les mains d’hommes de bien( 102 ), le Seigneur sauva l’Hodegetria 
miraculeuse, la sainte Mere de Dieu, que l’on menait ä travers la ville ( 103 ); 
eile y est encore maintenant, et nous pla^ons notre esperance en eile. 

Ils devasterent d’autres eglises, dans la viUe et en dehors, et des monas¬ 
teres, dans la ville et en dehors ; on ne peut en dire le nombre ni la beaute. 

Ils depouillerent les moines, les moniales, les pretres, et en tuerent 
quelques-uns. Ils expulserent de la eite les Grecs et les Varegues qui y etaient 
restes. 

[14] Voici les noms de leurs chefs : 


(99) Le terme russe est un calque de oxevoq>vAäxiov ; cf. F. Dirimtekin, Le 
skevophylakion de Sainte-Sophie de Constantinople , dans REB, 19, 1961, 
pp. 390-400 (= Melanges R . Janin). 

(100) Beoroxog rwv ßAaxepvwv ; cf. Janin, Eglises et monasteres , pp. 161-171. 

(101) C’est devant la Vierge (orante) des Blachemes « ßkaxepvinooa », que se 
produisait ce qu’ANNE Comnene ( Alexiade , 13, 1,2 = Leib, III, p. 86 18 ) a appele 
le «miracle habituel», r o ovvr}6e<; davfta ; cf. V. Grumel, Le «miracle ordinaire» de 
Notre-Dame des Blachemes, dans EO, 30, 1931, pp. 141-142, qui constate que notre 
texte est, chronologiquement, la demiere source ä faire mention du miracle. G. P. 
Majeska (Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries , Washington, 1984, p. 331) suppose qu’apres 1204, la devotion populaire 
a pu se transporter en l’eglise de la Oeoroxog rä Kvpov. 

(102) Dans le contexte russe, la locution dobrie ljudie designe une categorie 
sociale determinee, celle des «Gens» dont une variete de determinants precise la 
hierarchie ,• cf. K. Rahbek-Schmidt, Soziale Terminologie in russischen Texten des 
frühen Mittelalters (bis zum Jahre 1240f Copenhague, 1964, §140, pp. 255-257. 
R. Janin ( Eglises et monasteres , pp. 199-200) Signale que les porteurs s’appelaient 
oörjyoi, mais il ne semble pas que Ton dispose de renseignements sur leur Statut 
social. 

(103) La procession qui partait de Teglise de la Beorbxoq rffc; flavraväaoijg est 
tres souvent decrite par les voyageurs russes cf. Majeska, Russian Travelers , 
pp. 362-363. 
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.A. Mapxocb ot PHMa, Bb rpaflt EbpHe, 6e aouib noraHbm 

3JIbIH JJeflpHKb. 

155 A KOHflOC^b OT (DjiaH'bflP'b. 

A .f. jiyacb cjienbiH ot | MapKOBa ocTpoßa, BeHeßHKb. Cero .nyoxa f. 71 v 
cjitniuib MaHyiuib uecapb, mho3H 6o (JjhjiococJjh MOJiaxyTbca neca- 
peBH : Ame cero Äyaca oTnycTama cbflpaßa, tt> mhoto 3Jia cTBopHTb 
TBoeMy uapcTBy. U,apb ace He xoth ero y6wm, noBejrfc ohh eMy 
160 cJiinHTH CTbKJioMb, h öbicTa ohh eMy ako HeBpeaceHt, Hb He BHjyime 
HHnero *e. Cb *:e ayxb mhoto öpaHHH 3aMbmiJiHme Ha rpaji,, h bch 
ero nocjiymaxy, h KopaÖJiH ero öejiHHHH öaxyTb, c HHXbJKe rpaffb 
Bb3HHia. 

[15] CTOHHbH *e {JjpflxbcKa y LJecapjirpafla ot flexa6pa jio anpnjia 
165 flOKOJib ropoflb Bb3flHib. A MtcflH,« MaHH Bb .0. nocTaBHma uecapfl 


[14] 153 ante .A. MapKOCT» add. .A. MapKOCT» ott> PHMa, .B. kohao 
OjiapeHTb ot PHMa rpa.ua EepHb, .T. jiyiK cjrfcmi. HHaKo xce rfcxce bocboäw 
immerb F 154 .HeapHKi» : Oe^PHKi» T flepAHKi» MVN JJ,eKpHKT> F 
155 kohao^t» ot OjiaH'bAp'b : k. 0<|>ji. Nasonov OGVPF 156 postocTpoßa 
add. Toro xce ocTpoßa K ocTpoßa xce T 157 post uecapb add. rpenecitbiH 
F 158 ante Ame add. rjiarojnome, l^apio F 160 CTbKJioMb : ctmcjiom 
P || eMy aKO KTOGMPVN 161 öpaHHH : 3Jia P post hanc uocem add. h 
ko3hh F || rpa^ : LJapbrpaß'b MPVN 162 rpaa: h rpaffb T U.apbrpaffb 
OGPV IJapbropoa MN 

[15] 165 ante M^caim add. Bt> jrfcTO ^.S.^P.I.B. F || post 0 add. (flern» F) 
cBHToro npopoKa Hcana KF et add. h b toh ute aern» CBHTaro OTita Harnero 
HnKOjibi npHHeceHHe necTHbix MomeH ero K 
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Le premier etait le marquis de Rome ( 104 ), de la ville de Verone ( los ), lä 
oü vivait le mauvais paien Theodoric ( ,06 ). 

Le second etait le comte de Flandres ( 107 ). 

Le troisieme etait le doge ( 108 ) aveugle de l’ile Saint-Marc, un venitien. 

Ce doge fiit aveugle par l’empereur Manuel ( 109 ). En effet, de nombreux sages 
avaient dit ä l’empereur que s’il renvoyait le doge sain et sauf, celui-ci 
apporterait beaucoup de mal ä l’empire. L’empereur ne voulut pas le tuer et 
ordonna qu’on l’aveuglät avec du verre; ses yeux paraissaient intacts, mais 
ils ne voyaient rien. Ce doge avait con?u de nombreuses guerres contre la 
ville, tous lui obeissaient, et c’est avec les grands vaisseaux qui lui apparte- 
naient que la ville fiit prise. 

[15] Les Francs se tinrent devant Constantinople de decembre ä avril, 
jusqu’ä ce que la ville fiit prise. Au mois de mai, le neuvieme jour, ils 


(104) Le marquis Boniface de Montferrat; son titre, markosü , est un emprunt 
d’origine romane ; cf. it. marchese , fr$. marquis ; une origine germanique ( Margraf) 
est exclue. 

(105) Verone, dont le nom allemand etait Bern. 

(106) Sur la mention de Theodoric de Berne, heros de la fridreks Saga af Bern 
(ed. H. Bertelsen, Copenhague, 1905-1911), cf., en demier lieu, I. E. Klejnenberg, 
‘Dedrik Bernskij’ v Novgorodskoj pervoj letopisi, dans Leiopisi i xroniki 1973 , 1974, 
pp. 129-136. 

(107) Le comte Baudouin de Flandres. Son titre, kondolfüj , est, lui aussi, 
d’origine romane ; cf. it conte , conto ; l’hypothese d’une provenance germanique est 
ä rejeter (cf. Graf). 

(108) Enrico Dandolo. La titulature est empruntee ä ital. doge, duca , ä l’exclu- 
sion de toute autre source : le grec dov£ a donne en v. russe duksü , et l’allemand 
Herzog est impossible. 

(109) II est interessant de signaler que Tattribution de la cecite du doge ä la 
perfidie byzantine est une invention de rhistoriographie de la «Serenissime»; cf. A. 
Carile, art. «Dandolo», Lexicon des Mittelalters , Munich-Zurich, 1984, III, 
col. 491-492. 
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cßoero JlaTHHa koh^o ^jiapeitna cbohmh nHcKynw, h BjiacTb | co6e f. 72 
pasA^Jiinna : ijecapeBH rpaa, a MapKocy cyAT>, a jiyaceBH AecflTHHa. 

[16] H TaKO non>i6e ijapcTBo EoroxpaHHMaro KocTHHTHHJirpaAa h 
3eMJia rpbHbCKaa bt> cBa^fc uecapeBT>. 

EioHce oöJia^aioTb <I>p5i3H. 


166 JlaTHHa: po^OM JiaTHHHHa, hmchcm K 167 ijecapeBH: uapeBH 
KOH^a OjiapeH^y F 

[16] KocTHHTHHflrpajia : KoHCTaHTHHa rpa.ua KOGMPVN. 
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etablirent comme empereur un de leurs Latins, le comte de Flandres ( 110 ) et 
ils diviserent le pouvoir( 1M ) entre eux: la eite ä l’empereur, la magistra- 
ture ( 112 ) au marquis et la dime ( m ) au doge. 

[16] Voilä comment, par la discorde des empereurs, perirent l’empire de 
Constantinople garde de Dieu et le Pays Grec. 

Les Francs le dominent. 


(110) Baudouin fut elu le dimanche 9 mai 1204. Son couronnement imperial en 
Sainte-Sophie eut lieu le dimanche suivant, 16 mai. 

(111) Vieux russe vlasti (ou volosti). Ce terme admet deux sens: «pouvoir» et 
«etendue territoriale (sur laquelle un pouvoir s’exerce)». 

(112) Dans ce contexte, le mot sudü peut se traduire par «jugement» ou par 
«Come d’Or». Bien que les sources ne fassent pas precisement etat de competences 
judiciaires attribuees ä Boniface, c’est sans doute dans ce sens que ce terme doit etre 
compris. 

(113) En vieux-russe, desjatina designe aussi bien le «dixieme» d’un ensemble 
quelconque que Timposition calculee sur la meme base. Bien que Freydank ( Byzsl ., 
29, 1968, p. 344), Dietze (Die Erste Novgoroder Chronik, p. 83, et 589, n. 97) et 
Sreznevsku ( Materialy , I, col. 658) optent pour la seconde solution, il convient de 
souligner que les documents diplomatiques (traite de Nolis, Partitio terrarum imperii 
Romaniae) ne font pas mention d’un droit de prelevement fiscal attribue au doge. 
D’autre part, la traduction de ce terme par «Dixieme», r6 Aexarov , quartier de la 
banlieue de Thrace (cf. Janin, Constantinople byzantine 1 , p. 445), reste aussi 
problematique. 
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Robert G. Ousterhout, The Architecture of the Kariye Camii in Istanbul, 

Washington, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1988. 

1 vol. 22 x 28,5 cm, xiv-157 pp., 167 figg. sur 118 pH. (Dumbarton Oaks 

Studies. 25). Prix : 40 $. 

Un ouvrage sur l’architecture de la Kariye Camii avait ete prevu pour 
prendre la suite des 4 volumes que P. Underwood avait consacres ä ce 
monument prestigieux ; mais le projet fut abandonne ä la suite de la mort de 
notre regrette confrere en 1968. C’est cette lacune que vient combler, de la 
maniere la plus heureuse, le livre de M. R. G. Ousterhout, dont le texte, apres 
avoir ete presente comme these de doctorat ä l’Universite de ('Illinois en 
janvier 1982, a ete remanie et mis ä jour. Les dessins sont fondes sur une 
Serie de documents graphiques inedits prepares par le Byzantine Institute of 
America entre 1956 et 1962 ; ils ont ete amendes par l’auteur, qui en a 
lui-meme ajoute un certain nombre. L’illustration comprend aussi des 
gravures allant des environs de 1840 ä ceux de 1878. 

R. G. O. a distingue, comme ses devanciers D. Oates et P. Underwood, 
5 phases dans l’histoire architecturale de l’eglise. De la premiere phase , les 
fouilles de D. Oates ont rendu, sous la partie orientale du monument, des 
substructions que R. G. O. date, en raison de 1’appareil des murs, du vT s. 
et qui auraient pu etre ulterieurement converties en crypte. Rien n’exclut que 
les superstructures aient ete dejä celles d’une eglise. C’est egalement ä l’E. 
qu’ont ete decouverts les vestiges de la dewcieme phase . Ils suggerent 
Tamenagement d’une terrasse sur laquelle aurait ete erigee une nouvelle 
construction, sans doute lors des travaux de restauration executes, au temoi- 
gnage de sa Vie, par Michel le Syncelle , higoumene du monastere, entre 843 
et 846. Les vestiges ne permettent pas de conjecturer quel en fut le plan. La 

(1) Voir Byzamion , t. LVII (1987), fase. 2, pp. 491-505; t. LVIII (1988), 
fase. 1, pp. 256-260. 
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troisieme phase est celle de l’eglise elevee, ä en croire Nicephore Gregoras, 
par Maria Doucaina, , belle-mere d’Alexis I Comnene, entre 1077 et 1081. 
C’etait probablement une eglise au plan en croix grecque inscrite, ä 3 nefs, 
du type constantinopolitain, dont les murs etaient bätis selon la technique 
dite de la «recessed brick» (une arase de briques sur 2 etant en retrait et 
cachee par du mortier). Cette eglise devait presenter d’etroites ressembiances 
avec cefie du Christ Pantepopte (Eski Imaret Camii), due ä Anne Dalassene, 
la mere d’Alexis I (entre ± 1081 et 1087). C’est sans doute un affaissement 
de terrain provoque par un tremblement de terre, qui necessita la recons- 
truction de l’edifice, au xif s. (quatrieme phase), vraisemblablement par 
Isaac Comnene, le troisieme fils d’Alexis I et donc petit-fils de Maria 
Doucaina, apres qu’il eut regu, de son frere Jean II, le titre de sebastocratör 
en 1118 mais avant son exil en 1122 (on rappellera que le R. P. Janin, REB, 
1978, p. 293, avait penche pour une date posterieure ä 1138, annee du retour 
ä Constantinople d’Isaac, reconcilie avec Jean II). La petite coupole de 
Teglise de Maria Doucaina fiit remplacee par une grande coupole portant sur 
4 piliers d’angle, entre lesquels etaient tendus 4 arcs dessinant les bras peu 
developpes d'une croix : il n’y avait donc plus qu’une seule nef, spacieuse et 
monumentale. Ce type de plan, qui avait ete pratique du vi e au ix e s., fut 
frequemment employe au xu e . La Kariye Camii en est, pour cette epoque, le 
plus ancien exemple, et Ton peut se demander si eile ne se trouve pas ä 
l’origine de ce regain de faveur. Le narthex et les pastophories auraient 
deborde sur les murs lateraux du naos. R. G. O. a conjecture que les 
compartiments des extremites du narthex, la prothese et le diaconicon 
auraient pu etre surmontes, chacun, d’une coupole. L’abside ä 5 pans, 
decores exterieurement de 3 niveaux de niches, s’est maintenue dans l’etat 
suivant de Tedifice. Le decor interieur comprenait des fresques en dessous 
de la comiche et des mosaiques au-dessus. La fenetre de l’abside etait fermee 
par des vitraux, comparables ä ceux dont on a decouvert des fragments au 
Pantocrator. Au flanc S. etait annexee une chapelle. La cinquieme phase est 
celle des travaux menes, entre ± 1315 et 1321, peut-etre ä la suite de 
dommages causes par le tremblement de terre de 1296, gräce aux liberalites 
de Theodore Metochite, qui fit construire les annexes laterales N. et S. et les 
2 narthex et qui decora l’eglise de mosaiques et la chapelle funeraire de 
fresques. On lui doit aussi le pavement et le placage de marbre du naos. Un 
clocher, probablement ä 3 etages, ensuite remplace par un minaret, s’elevait 
sur la travee S.-O. de Tesonarthex. (On trouvera au chapitre 3, pp. 106-110. 
un important developpement sur les clochers dans l’architecture byzantine ä 
partir du xiii c s.). 
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L’auteur a consacre le deuxieme chapitre ä une analyse architecturale 
approfondie de l’edifice, dont il a etudie successivement les espaces inte- 
rieurs, avec leurs structures, leur decoration et les tombes qu’ils abritent, puis 
les fa^ades, les toitures et les coupoles. II a demele ce qui appartient ä 
l’epoque de Metochite, ce qui remonte ä l’eglise du xin e s., voire ä celle du 
xi e , et ce qui est du ä des alterations ou des restaurations posterieures. 

Dans le troisieme et demier chapitre, qui denote beaucoup de sensibilite 
aux realites architecturales et une comprehension penetrante de leur significa- 
tion, R. G. O. a presente la place particuliere occupee par l’eglise de 
Metochite dans l’histoire de l’architecture du debut des Paleologues, en la 
situant aussi par rapport aux antecedents mesobyzantins. Elle temoigne 
d’experiences audacieuses et d’une recherche de compromis dans l’exploi- 
tation eclectique du patrimoine architectural. Tout en laissant aux elements 
constitutifs un certain degre d’independance, eile obeit ä une volonte de 
coherence logique. Ä la richesse des articulations des parois exterieures 
repondait l’opulence de l’interieur avec ses encadrements de portes, ses 
pavements et ses revetements de marbre, ses vitraux, ses lustres, ses icones 
et ses vases liturgiques. Mais il y a un manque de coodination entre le decor 
exterieur et les structures «comme si l’architecte n’avait pu visualiser simulta* 
nement les deux parois d’un mur» (p. 129). R. G. O. considere, ä bon droit, 
que l’architecture, de haute qualite, de la Kariye Camii, a ete sous-estimee et 
qu’elle est fondee sur les memes principes d’une esthetique manieriste que 
ceux qui ont inspire les mosaiques. Ce monument majeur marque ä la fois 
le debut et la fin de la demiere phase du developpement de l’architecture 
byzantine dans la capitale de 1’Empire. 

Ajouterai-je que je suis de ceux qui ne peuvent s’habituer ä voir les mots 
grecs constamment translitteres en caracteres latins, meme quand il s’agit de 
titres de publications, ce qui ne peut manquer de deconcerter ? 


Cappadoce 

Pour le debut de cette partie de la Chronique voir Byzantion, t. LVII (1987), 
pp. 518-533 et t. LVIII (1988), pp. 260-263. 

Erratum : dans Byzantion , t. LVII (1987), p. 523, 1. 15 pour le martyr 
originaire de Matiane on lira Hieron et non Hilarion (cf. N. Thierry, Haut 
MoyenÄge en Cappadoce , I, p. 99, n. 2). 

Je ne voudrais tarder ä signaler que dans Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes , 
Section des Sciences religieuses , Annuaire , Resume des Conferences et des 
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travaux , t. XCV (1986-1987), M™ N. Thierry, dans son rapport sur son 
enseignement relatif ä la peinture monumentale byzantine du x 6 s. «d’apres 
l’ensemble de la production cappadocienne, consideree comme representa- 
tive de l’Asie Mineure, et par consequent, de l’empire» (pp. 344-350), a 
marque ses divergences sur la Chronologie des diverses etapes de Tokali avec 
la monographie d’Ann Wharton Epstein ( Tokali Kilise : c f.Byzantion, 
t. LVII [1987], pp. 529-531 ; voir aussi le compte rendu de N. Th. dans BZ , 
1988). Quant aux peintures de Tokali II, M“ 16 N. Th. les a attribuees ä la 
generosite de «la grande famille des Phocas, la plus riche et la plus implantee 
dans la region» (p. 349). 

Elle a developpe les arguments qui Pont conduite ä cette conclusion dans 
sa communication La peinture de Cappadoce au x e siecle , Recherches sur les 
commanditaires de la Nouvelle eglise de Tokali et dautres monuments , qu’elle 
a presentee ä la Second International Byzantine Conference: Byzantium and 
Europe , qui s’est tenue ä Delphes du 23 au 26 juillet 1987. Dans le texte que 
je la remercie d’avoir eu Tobligance de me communiquer, M me N. Th. ecrit: 
«Nous pensons que la Nouvelle eglise de Tokali a ete commandee par les 
membres de la famille Phocas. Au milieu du x 6 siecle, Constantin [designe 
comme fondateur dans me premiere dedicace Ch. D.], Stratege de Seleucie 
etait encore vivant et äge d’environ 30 ä 35 ans. On peut donc deduire qu’il 
est le premier et principal bienfaiteur du monastere de Tokali et le fondateur 
de la Nouvelle eglise. Ä sa mort (953), son entreprise a ete poursuivie par 
son frere Nicephore [dont on lit le nom dans la prothese Ch. D.], alors 
domestique des scholes (954-963), au nom de son fils encore enfant, un 
Leon demeure iconnu [ mais dont le nom est eite apres celui de Nicephore dans 
la dedicace de la prothese Ch. D.]. L’invocation dedicatoire de la prothese 
se situe donc entre 953, date de la mort de Constantin, et 963, date du 
couronnement de Nicephore. Connaissant la carriere de Nicephore, il faut 
placer sa partiepation ä l’achevement de la decoration de Tokali durant ses 
sejours en Asie Mineure, c’est-ä-dire avant ou apres sa reconquete de la Crete 
(960-961)». Nous lisons encore: «La parente des peintures princieres 
georgiennes avec celles de Tokali II n’est pas fortuite. Les puissants d’alors 
faisaient appel aux meilleurs artistes de leur temps, ceux dont le talent et le 
materiau assuraient la qualite de la production. Les ateliers de peinture qui 
oeuvrerent au Tao comprenaient peut-etre des Grecs ou des Georgiens venus 
d’ecole byzantine ... L’art et la technique etaient proches de ceux pratiques 
dans la belle eglise cappadocienne de Göreme». 

Dans cette meme communication M me N. Th. a encore presente des 
remarques sur les peintures du tourmarque et spatharocandidat dans l’eglise 
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de la Toute Sainte Theotokos (Egri Ta$ Kilisesi) ä Ihlara, peintures qu’une 
nouvelle lecture de la dedicace pennet de dater du regne conjoint de 
Constantin VII et Romain Lecapene (921-944). «Vers le milieu du x 6 siede, 
le trefonds oriental de l’Asie mineure et la permanence de ses contacts avec 
le Proche Orient sont attestes dans toute leur vitalite dans les eglises d’Ihlara, 
alors qu’en d’autres lieux l'emportait plus ou moins Tinfluence constantino- 
politaine». 

M™ N. Th. a enfin etudie les peintures de Aeovriog 6 räAag dans le 
sanctuaire de Balli kilise et dans l’eglise de Seime dediee ä la Mere du Christ 
(peintures attribuables au milieu ou au 3 e quart du x 6 s.): «roeuvre mineure 
de Leonce nous prouve que [la] vitalite de l’inspiration ne se limitait pas aux 
fondations aristocratiques». 


Grece 

Pour le debut de cette partie de la Chronique voir Byzantion, t. LVII 1 (1988), 
fase. 1, pp. 263-280. 

AeAriov rijg Xpionavixijg ApxaioAoyixijg 'Eraipeiag. Ileptoöog A \ Töpog 
IF, 1985-1986. Irfi pvtjp?j M. KaMiyä. Athenes, 1988. 1 vol. 21,5 * 
28 cm, 318 pp., nombreuses figg. Prix: 3.800 drachmes. 

Le Aekriov a change d’aspect. Suivant le modele des revues d’art actuelles 
le format en a ete porte ä 21,5 x 28 cm, ce qui permettra de publier des 
photographies de plus grandes dimensions et des Schemas indiquant la 
repartition des sujets des fresques. Le comite de redaction s’est aussi assigne 
de tenter de donner ä la revue une periodicite annuelle. Les articles en grec 
sont accompagnes de resumes substantiels en langue etrangere (le plus 
souvent en anglais, parfois en franQais). Reciproquement un article en 
fran^ais est suivi d’un resume en grec. II est envisage de publier ä lavenir des 
comptes rendus. Le present volume est dedie ä la memoire du regrette 
Marinos Kalligas, historien et critique d’art, qui fiit vice-president de la 
Societe de 1983 ä 1985. Sa carriere et son oeuvre ont ete evoquees dans les 
deux premiers articles, qui reproduisent les allocutions prononcees par MM. 
N. Drandakis et Chrysanthos Christou lors de la ceremonie au cours de 
laquelle il fiit proclame docteur honoris causa de l’Universite d’Athenes, le 
18 mai 1983 (il etait diplöme en droit de cette Universite et docteur de 
Wurzbourg avec une these sur Sainte-Sophie de Thessalonique). Le texte de 
M. Drandakis contient une bonne analyse du livre de M. Kalliga, ‘H 
aia&qnxrf rov x&pov rijg eAAtjvixijg exxAtjcriag orö Meaaiwva (Athenes, 
1946). 
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Dans le domaine de la peinture murale M. N. ß. Drandakis (pp. 79-92) 
a etudie l’eglise rupestre de Saint-Jean Baptiste ( Ai riawäxtj) en Laconie 
entre Zoupena (aujourd’hui "Ayioi Aväpyvpoi) et Geraki. Les fresques les 
plus anciennes, dans le sanctuaire (avec une Deisis dans l’abside), remon- 
teraient ä la 2' moitie du xi e s. et marquent le passage vers un style populaire 
de tendance anticlassique. Les autres, dans le naos, dues peut-etre ä 2 
peintres differents, appartiennent au demier quart du xin e s. ; on y trouve le 
sujet, assez rare, de sainte Elisabeth portant Jean-Baptiste enfant. — M me 
Myrtali Achimastou-Potamianou (pp. 301-306), qui s’est attachee ä la 
publication des peintures murales (decouvertes en 1975-1977) de l’eglise des 
Blachernes au village du meme nom pres d’Arta (cf. AAA, VIII, 1975, p. 208 
et suiv. ; IJpaxnxä rov IE’ AieÖv. Evv. Bv'C,. En., AOijvai, Eemkpßpioq, 
1976, II. Texvrj xai ApxouoAoyla, I, Athenes, 1981, pp. 1 et suiv.), a 
presente la fresque du stichere de Noel sur le tympan de la niche N. du 
narthex de cette eglise (fin du xin e s.). Cette representation est apparentee 
par l’iconographie et la composition, ä la figuration du meme sujet ä la 
Peribleptos d’Ochrid (1926) et aux Saints-Apötres de Thessalonique. 
Comme les fresques du naos, eile donne l’impression d’un art aulique ■. 
l’eglise doit etre une fondation des despotes d’Arta. (Pour le stichere de Noel 
sur une icone du xvin e s. voir dans le meme recueil, pp. 93-96, l’article de 
M™ Karakatsani : infra, p. 508). — 4 documents, Tun des Archives de 
l’Etat de Venise, les 3 autres de celles de Corfou ont foumi ä M me Maria 
Kazanaki-Lappa (pp. 293-300), de precieux renseignements sur Vactivite de 
6 peintres jusqu’alors inconnus, qui ont travaille dans l’fle au xvi e s. Georges 
Tzanfoumaris (atteste en 1584) est sans doute le pere du celebre Emmanuel 
Tzanfoumaris. La poursuite de ces recherches promet d’etre extremement 
fructueuse. 

En ce qui conceme les icones, M me Mary Aspra-Vardavaki (pp. 113- 
124) a publie une icone de saint Demetrius en buste provenant de l’eglise de 
la Presentation du Christ au Temple ä Thessalonique et conservee au Musee 
byzantin d’Athenes. Les parentes iconographiques et stylistiques avec les 
fresques du catholicon du monastere des Philantropinon dans l’ile du lac de 
Jannina (1542 ; cf. Byzantion , t. LVII, 1988, fase. 1, pp. 278-280) et plus 
encore avec celles du monastere de Barlaam aux Meteores (1548) et au 
monastere de Zavorda (pres de Grevena) ont conduit M™ A.-V. ä penser que 
l’oeuvre a ete peinte entre 1542 et 1548, je serais tente de dire, plus 
prudemment, dans les annees 1540; eile pourrait etre due au peintre Frangos 
Katelanos. — M”‘ Myrtali Achimastou-Potamianou (pp. 125-156) a etudie 
de maniere approfondie deux icones de la Dormition de la Vierge cönservees 
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dans la chapelle episcopale de l’Annonciation de la cathedrale de Chio et qui 
avaient ete dejä presentees dans des expositions dont les catalogues nous 
avaient aides ä les connaitre. La premiere (cf. Byzantine Art and Post- 
Byzantine Aru Athenes, 1986, n° 144, pp. 139-140 et Front Byzantium to 
El Greco , Londres, 1987, n° 62, pp. 189-190; voir infra, pp. 521-526) 
pourrait etre une oeuvre relativement ancienne de Georges Klontzas. La 
deuxieme (cf. Byz. Art and Post-B. Art , n° 149, pp. 145, 148) serait due 
vraisemblablement au moine Amvrosios Emboros, qui a signe l’icone au 
Jugement demier des Saints-Anargyres de La Canee, oü Von peut voir une 
autre icone de la Dormition dont il parait bien etre aussi l’auteur. M™ A.-P. 
a Signale qu’il y avait une parente stylistique entre l’oeuvre d’Amvrosios 
Emboros et celle de Venediktos Emboros, peut-etre son frere ; Tun et l’autre 
auraient fait leur apprentissage chez le meme maitre ä La Canee avant le 
depart du second pour Venise. — M“ 16 Maria Vassilaki (pp. 247-260) nous 
a fait connaitre une interessante icone (appartenant ä une collection privee 
d’Athenes) qui represente saint Charalambos en jeune martyr (et non pas, 
comme d’habitude, en pretre äge) et 6 scenes de son martyre au lieu de 3. 
Cette icone date du milieu du xvu e s. Les scenes du martyre sont inspirees 
de certaines de celles du martyre de saint-Georges : on en trouve d’identiques 
sur une icone de saint Georges ä la cathedrale de Corfou executee par Michel 
Damaskinos vers 1580 (cf. P. L. Vocotopoulos dans Byzantion , t. LIII, 
1983, fase. 1, pp. 50-51, pH. VI, 1 et IX, 2). M™ V. voit dans Taccroissement 
du nombre de ces scenes un reflet de l’extension du culte du saint, considere 
comme une protecteur contre la peste qui ravageait alors la Grece; eile en 
trouve I’equivalent dans la nouvelle version de la vie du saint redigee vers 
1650 par le moine cretois Agapios Landos. — M™ Agapi Karakatsani 
(pp. 93-96) a attire notre attention sur une icone du stichere de Noel 
appartenant ä M™ B. Papastamos et datant de la l re moitie du xvm e s.; la 
ressemblance avec une fresque du catholicon de Dochiariou (1568) donne 
ä croire qu’elle a ete peinte ä l’Athos ; lattitude de l’Enfant est exactement 
la meme que dans une fresque du monastere de Barlaam aux Meteores 
(1566). — M™ Nano Chatzidakis, MM. J. Philippon, P. Ausset, J. 
Chrysoulakis et A. Alexopoulou (pp. 215-246) ont fait connaitre les 
resultats des analyses physico-chimiques (conduites selon une nouvelle 
methodologie) auxquelles ils ont soumis 90 microechantillons de 13 icones 
du Musee byzantin d’Athenes allant du ix 6 s. au xvm e et datant surtout du 
xrv 6 . 

Les miniatures ont ete aussi l’objet de plusieurs articles novateurs. 
M“ 6 Anna Marava-Chatztnicolaou (pp. 209-214) a propose une nouvelle 
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interpretation de la miniature du fol. 34v du manuscrit 211 de la B.N. de 
Grece (demier quart du ix 6 s.). Se fondant sur le texte de l’homelie de saint 
Jean Chrysostome qui interprete Luc , X, 8-10, eile voit dans la figure de 
1’Anden des Jours, debout ä gauche, la Sagesse Divine Aapnadovxog 
s'elevant au-dessus de la main droite de la Terre et tenant une lampe 
{Yöorpäxivov kb%vov du texte) avec Yimago clipeata du Christ Emmanuel, 
tandis qu’Adam, «la drachme perdue» et retrouvee, a pris place parmi les 
anges repartis, ä droite, en 3 groupes selon la doctrine du pseudo-Denys 
Areopagite. — Le P. Christopher Walter (pp. 181-190) a fort opportune- 
ment foumi les donnees absentes de la publication du Lectionnaire 587 de 
Dionysiou dans le t. I de Ol Otjaavpoi rov 'Ayiov ”Opovg (Athenes, 1973, 
pp. 162-219, 434-446, figg. 189-277). 11 a indique les initiales enluminees, 
y compris celles qui n’avaient pas ete publiees (au nombre de 44), precise 
les fötes et les ceremonies au cours desquelles etaient lus les textes illustres, 
ainsi que la place occupee par chaque miniature dans le manuscrit. Le 
miniaturiste semble avoir joui d’une grande liberte dans le choix de ses sujets. 
La representation de la lecture du decret du synode de 843 du haut de 
l’ambon a conduit le P. Walter ä emettre Thypothese que ce manuscrit aurait 
ete offert ä Sainte-Sophie par un des empereurs Comnenes ou Anges. — M me 
Stella Papadaki-Öekland (pp. 17-38) a demontre que les miniatures du 
manuscrit 590 de Vatopedi (Livre de Job), executees aux xn e -xm e s., sont des 
copies mediocres et non pas des repliques exactes de celles du celebre 
manuscrit 171 (generalement date maintenant du ix 6 s.). La comparaison des 
2 textes de commentaires confirme cette hypothese. Le manuscrit de 
Vatopedi a dü etre copie au monastere de Saint-Jean de Patmos. — M. 
Panayotis L. Vocotopoulos (pp. 191-208) a attribue ä un scriptorium 
cretois, en raison d’un texte ecrit dans le dialecte de cette ile, le codex gr. 
2137 de la Vaticane. 11 en a publie les 10 miniatures en pleine page qui se 
trouvent au debut du manuscrit: la l re represente Yarbor viciorum; les 9 
autres des episodes de la messe, se deroulant soit devant l’iconostase soit 
devant le bema. M. P. V. incline ä attribuer ces miniatures ä Tatelier de 
Georges Klontzas. 

Deux articles seulement traitent de questions relatives ä l’architecture. 
M™ Kalliopi Theocharidou (pp. 97-112) a precise les procedes defabrica- 
tion des briques et des tuiles aux epoques byzantine et post-byzantine. — Un 
examen plus attentif de la maison de Mistra attribuee par la tradition ä 
Lascaris ou aux Lascaris a appris ä MM. Alexandre G. Kalligas et Charis 
A. Kalligas (pp. 261-278) qu’elle est seulement une partie d’un vaste 
ensemble qui s’est developpe ä partir de plusieurs constructions plus petites ; 
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l’emploi de voütes d’aretes caracteristiques de l’architecture des Paleologues 
ä Constantinople donne ä croire que le complexe constitue au cours de la 
4 C et demiere phase de l’evolution pourrait etre dü ä un important dignitaire 
de la 1 re moitie du xiv* s. en relations avec la capitale, tel Alexis Lascaris 
Metochite Paleologue, gouvemeur du Peloponnese byzantin avant la creation 
du Despotat. 

M. Caralambos Bouras (pp. 39-78) a apporte une contribution de prix 
ä notre connaissance de la sculpture architectonique en dressant le catalo- 
gue de 84 elements en marbre ou en poros, transferes en 1985 du Musee 
national archeologique au Musee byzantin (chapiteaux de colonne ; base de 
colonne ; encadrements de porte ; linteaux ; plaques de parapet; colonnettes 
et meneaux ; chapiteaux de colonnettes et impostes ; architrave de templon ; 
fragments de pavement de marbre; moulures ; gargouille; piliers de tem¬ 
plon ; chapiteaux d’ante; fragment manquant de l’arcosolium de l’epoque 
franque au Musee byzantin : Sotiriou, Guide du musee byzantin d’Athenes, 
p. 53). Ces elements vont de la periode paleochretienne ä celle de l’occu- 
pation ottomane. M. B. a etabli de nombreux et instructifs rapprochements 
avec des pieces inedites ou peu connues du Musee byzantin et du Musee de 
l’Agora. — M me Nicoletta Dimitrakopoulou-Skyloyanni (pp. 157-174) a 
publie 22 plaques de parapet, plus ou moins fragmentaires, — toutes (sauf 
une) en marbre blanc —, du Musee byzantin. Elles datent de l’epoque 
mesobyzantine (ix 6 , x e , xi e s.) et sont decorees d’un losange dont les sommets 
sont noues au cadre rectangulaire et qui contient differents motifs (rosaces, 
croix elles-memes de formes variables, croissants rayonnants) ; les cantons 
etaient occupes le plus souvent par les memes motifs. M me D.-S. a insiste sur 
l’influence du travail du bois. — M me Maria Sklavou-Mavroidi (pp. 175- 
180) a attire l’attention sur quelques sculptures du Musee byzantin portant un 
gorgoneion ou des tetes humaines entourees de motifs vegetaux, qui peuvent 
se terminer en forme de serpents. Elle y a ajoute un fragment de linteau 
provenant d’Eleusis oü 2 masques de theätre encadrent le haut d’une arcade 
abritant une croix. Elle a rappele que les masques humains et meme les tetes 
entieres avaient conserve une valeur apotropai'que dans l’architecture popu- 
laire de la Grece. 

M. Elias Antonopoulos (dont on a pu lire l’article Misericorde, olivier: 
agents et attributs, dans Byzantion, t. LI, 1981, pp. 345-385) a suivi la 
«typologie ideographique» du geste donateur depuis la liberalite romaine 
(tombeau de Trimalcion: Satiricon , LXX1, 9-10; «liberalites» de Marc- 
Aurele et de Constantin) jusqu’ä l’aumöne byzantine aux pauvres (psautier 
Chludov, fol. 116; illustrations de l’homelie Ilepi (piXonrwx’iag de Gregoire 
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de Nazianze; representations d’ EAetjpocrvvfi sur les tables de canons de 
deux Evangiles, Tun ä la Marcienne, l’autre ä la National Gallery of Victoria 
ä Melbourne) (pp. 279-292). 

K. Skampavias (pp. 307-313) a presente quelques dessins inedits de 
mosaiques de Sainte-Sophie executes, lors de la restauration des freres 
Fossati, par rarchitecte Paul Durand, et des informations tirees de son camet 
de notes. 


Icones grecques (surtout cretoises) 

MavoXrjq Xatzhaakhz , Eixöveg xr\q IJärpov. Zrjrrjßara ßvfavnvrjg xai 
peraßv^avrivrjg t^wypacpixrjg. Athenes, Edvixtj Tpänefa rfjg EAAädog, 
1977. 1 vol. 15,5 x 31 cm, 205 pp., 83 pH. en couleurs, 131 pH. en noir 
et blanc. 

Manolis Chatzidakis, Icons of Patmos. Questions of byzantine and post- 
byzantine Painting. Traduction anglaise de Thetis Xanthaki. Athenes, 
National Bank of Greece, 1985. 1 vol. 15,5 x 31 cm, 205 pp., 83 pH. en 
couleurs, 131 pH. en noir et blanc. 

Cette publication d’un choix de 164 icones de Patmos, appartenant non 
seulement au monastere de Saint-Jean Theologien, mais ä celui de la 
Zöodochos Pighi, au Kathisma de l’Annonciation, ä des eglises de Chora (le 
chef-lieu de File) et ä des chapeUes rurales, a feit progresser de fa$on 
considerable notre connaissance des icones grecques et, plus particuliere- 
ment, des icones cretoises, categorie ä laqueUe appartiennent presque ex- 
clusivement les oeuvres retenues, en grande majorite inedites. 17 d’entre elles 
avaient ete presentees lors de Texposition Art byzantin-art europeen ä 
Athenes en 1964. Les notices descriptives sont extremement developpees. 
EUes font ressortir les particularites iconographiques et stylistiques, les 
permanences de la tradition, les innovations et les emprunts ä Hart de 
rOccident; eUes mettent en valeur les quaUtes artistiques. Mais ce volume est 
plus qu’un simple catalogue, comme le sous-titre le donne ä entendre. M. Ch. 
a, en effet, approfondi les problemes generaux et particuliers poses par ces 
icones, et, notamment, par leur datation et leur attribution ä un courant 
artistique ou ä un peintre. II a ainsi ete amene ä relever des variantes dans 
le style qui n’avaient pas ete notees avant lui. La Version anglaise s’est 
enrichie de quelques additions bibliographiques. 

Louvrage debute par une introduction oü lauteur a retrace Thistoire du 
monastere ä partir de sa fondation, en 1088, par saint Christodoulos, venu 
du Latmos (ä la suite de l’invasion de TAnatolie par les Seldjoukides) et il 
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l’a replacee dans celle de l’ile. II y a distingue 4 periodes : 1) la periode 
byzantine jusqu’ä la chute de Constantinople ; 2) la l re periode postbyzantine 
de 1453 ä 1530 (terme choisi entre 1522, annee oü les Hospitaliers de 
l’ordre de Saint-Jean de Jerusalem, qui traiterent le monastere avec faveur, 
abandonnerent Rhodes, et 1540, date ä laquelle un traite de paix fiit conclu 
entre les Turcs et les Venitiens); 3) la 2 e periode postbyzantine, de 1530 ä 
1640, ä l’approche de la guerre turco-venitienne (1645-1669), qui plongea 
toute la region dans le marasme economique et interrompit les relations entre 
Patmos et la Crete ; 4) la demiere phase, consecutive ä la fin de la guerre 
turco-venitienne. Pour les trois premieres periodes, des chapitres speciaux 
traitent des problemes artistiques (par exemple en B2 des considerations 
importantes et originales sur l’art de la Crete sous la domination venitienne). 
Les icones de la l re periode postbyzantine (1453-1530) ont apporte ä M. 
Ch. d’instructives sources indirectes d’information sur la Situation generale 
de l’ile, son developpement economique et ses relations, artistiques et autres, 
avec la Crete, qui remontaient ä avant 1453 (voir les icones 6 et 7, de la l re 
moitie du xv* s., d’origine cretoise). On a renouvele alors les iconostases et 
les icones non seulement du catholicon et de chapelles du monastere mais 
aussi d’autres eglises. De telles icones de cette epoque peuvent avoir appar- 
tenu ä de riches particuliers. La prosperite du monastere etait due, en grande 
Partie, aux contributions de son metoque de Stylo, en Crete, pres de La 
Canee. Durant la 2 e periode postbyzantine (1530-1640) l’essor de l’ile se 
poursuivit gräce ä son commerce maritime, qui s’insera dans le Systeme 
economique venitien de la Mediterranee orientale. Ä partir des environs de 
1580 surtout on construisit de nombreuses eglises ä l’interieur de l’enceinte 
du monastere, ä Chora et ailleurs encore. Du milieu du xv* s. jusqu’au milieu 
du xvu e plusieurs iconostases en bois fiirent importees de Crete ou sculptees 
in situ par des maitres cretois. Cretois furent egalement les peintres qui 
executerent vers 1600 les fresques du catholicon. 

Les chapitres oü il a ete traite des icones se succedent evidemment dans 
l’ordre des periodes. 

Le premier presente 8 icones anterieures ä la chute de Constantinople. 
On signalera l’icone n° 2, jusqu’alors inedite, figurant saint Jean Theologien, 
oeuvre du xu e s. avec un revetement d’argent de cette epoque, repeinte par 
un artiste cretois du xv* s„ plus vraisemblablement qu’oeuvre du xv 6 s. 
executee d’apres un modele du xn c ; ce serait l’icone citee dans l’inventaire 
de 1200 ; d’apres la tradition, eile aurait ete le cadeau d’un empereur. J’ai 
souligne plus haut l’interet de 6 et 7 comme temoins de relations avec la 
Crete anterieures a 1453. 
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Le second chapitre contient des icones cretoises datees entre 1453 et 
1530. 9 et 10 sont signees d'Andreas Ritzos ; la presence sur ces icones de 
bustes respectivement de saint Jean Theologien et de saint Christodoulos 
donne ä croire qu’elles ont ete peintes directement pour le monastere et 
placees sur la nouvelle iconostase du catholicon, sculptee eile aussi en Crete. 
D autres icones, comme les icones despotiques de la chapelle de saint 
Christodoulos (15-18) sont attribuables ä ce meme maitre ou ä son atelier. 
Plusieurs icones de cette epoque sont ici publiees pour la premiere fois : 23 
et 24 : Saint Georges ä cheval (23) ou debout (24) terrassant le dragon, Tune 
et l’autre se distinguant par l’adaptation de formes venitiennes : — 25 : icone 
ä 2 registres avec la Resurrection de Lazare et TEntree ä Jerusalem. — 26 : 
Presentation du Christ au Temple, oeuvre de tres haute qualite, due ä un 
excellent peintre, proche d’Andreas Ritzos et de son fils Nicolas. — 27 : saint 
Jean Damascene. — 28 : Christ de Pitie. — 29 et 30 : prophete Elie assis dans 
le desert. — 33: Vierge Aiaawfovoa (= salvatrice; epithete connue seule- 
ment ä Patmos). M. Ch. a souligne dans la plupart de ces icones les qualites 
d’eurythmie, de beaute des visages, de fermete du dessin, de construction 
rigoureuse et de richesse de coloris des draperies. Quatre icones, tout en 
etant cretoises, visent ä une expression dramatique au detriment de la beaute 
des visages et prolongent le courant anti-classique de l epoque de Paleologues. 
Ce sont: 34 : Christ Pantocrator assis ; 35 : saint Jean Baptiste debout de 
face, benissant de la main droite; 36: Christ Pantocrator en buste (avec 
l’epithete Zwoöwrrjg) ; 37 : Vierge Hodighitria. II est aussi un groupe du 
gerne dit «italo-cretois», icones peintes par des Cretois travaillant dans leur 
ile natale ä «la maniere italienne» (38 ä 47, presque toutes inedites ; 40 : ce 
Christ de Pitie pourrait etre attribuable ä Nicolas Tzafouris ; 42 : la Vierge 
tenant TEnfant, du type dit «Mere de la Consolation», est accompagnee de 
Tepiclese H eAnlq rwv xptortavwv. La presence de ces icones ä Patmos 
prouve qu’elles ont eu du succes en dehors des milieux catholiques. M. Ch. 
a encore feit observer que c’est alors qu’ont ete fixes les types iconographi- 
ques fondamentaux qui devaient etre repris dans les siecles suivants. C’est 
aussi dans ces ateliers cretois que se sont formes les peintres qui allaient 
decorer de fresques les monasteres de la Grece continentale sous domination 
ottomane. 

Pour la 2 e periode postbyzantine (1530-1640) M. Ch. a ete amene, en 
raison de l’ampleur de la matiere, ä distinguer quatre chapitres. 

Dans le chapitre III ont ete groupees 12 icones cretoises, datables entre 
1530 et 1570, dont aucune n’est signee (48-59). Quatre (48: Quarante 
martyrs de Sebaste ; 49 : Philoxenie d’Abraham ; 50 : Demiere Cene ; 51: 
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saint Antoine et sainte Theoktiste de Lesbos), d’une tres belle qualite de 
composition, de modele et de dessin, s’apparentent aux icones de Stavroni- 
kita peintes par Theophane (en 1545-1546). 55 (buste du Pantocrator 
benissant) et 56 (sainte Paraskevi) s’inscrivent dans la tradition d 'Andreas 
Ritzos. 

Le chapitre IV rassemble, au contraire, des icones de peintres cretois bien 
connus (entre 1570 et 1640). On y trouve des icones, plus d’une fois 
inedites, signees de ou attribuables ä Michel Damaskinos (60, 61), Georges 
Klontzas (62), Thomas Vathas ou Bathas (63-66 et 79; M. Ch. a ete le 
Premier ä identifier sa signature sur l’icone inedite de la Vision de saint Jean : 
63), Jean Apakas (70), Jeremie Palladas (71), Silvestros Theocharis (72), 
Franghias Kavertzas (73, plus conservateur que Palladas). Chacun de ces 
peintres a fait l’objet d’une notice oü ont ete mises au point les connaissances 
que nous en avons. On s’etonnera que dans la traduction anglaise Angelos ait 
ete maintenu dans ce chapitre alors que Ton considere maintenant, d’apres 
le temoignage de documents d’archives de Venise qu’il a vecu dans la l re 
moitie du xv® s. {Ortaavplapara, 18 [1981], pp. 290-298 et Aektiov rijg 
Xpionavixrig äpxaioAoyixqg ' Eraipeiaq , 4 e serie, II [1960-1961], pp. 139- 
151). D’ailleurs, les n os 68 (la Vierge et sainte Catherine) et 69 (saint 
Phanourios) de Patmos signes d’Angelos ont ete presentes ä l’exposition 
d’icones cretoises du Musee Benaki en 1983 (voir Infra, pp. 518-521) 
comme des oeuvres du milieu du xv 6 s. (sous les n 05 6 et 9). 

Dans les icones d’iconostase entre 1570 et 1640 (chapitre V) M. Ch. a 
distingue 3 groupes : 1) icones dues ä des peintres cretois (80-102 ; sur 81 
la Vierge porte l’epithete de KapdioßaaraCovaa, propre ä Patmos ; 100 et 
101 rappellent la maniere d ’Emmanuel Lambardos ); 2) icones s’inspirant 
d’oeuvres cretoises plus anciennes (103-118) et dont certaines ont ete peintes 
par des artistes locaux comme les pretres Stamatios (113) et Theodore , 
protonotaire de Patmos (114-115) ou encore le moine Nicodeme (118 : ici 
encore la Vierge porte l’epithete de Kapöioßaorä(ovaa) (plusieurs de ces 
icones datent de la 2 e ou de la 3 e decennie du xvu e s.); 3) un petit nombre 
d’icones (119-122), d’un style caracteristique de la Grece du N. et des 
Balkans , diametralement oppose ä celui de la Crete (les plus anciennes, 
119-120, sont datees de 1590), mais eil es ont dü etre executees ä Patmos 
d’apres des prototypes cretois ■. c’est ce que confirment les portraits des 
donateurs sur 119 et 120 ; d’apres le trace de certaines lettres, proche de 
celui du cyrillique, M. Ch. conjecture que le peintre de ces deux icones 
pourrait etre un Slave des Balkans ou un Valaque etabli ä Patmos (nous 
savons qu’en 1584 le voi'vode Pierre de Valachie a fait au monastere un don 
de 5.000 aspres). 
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Le chapitre VI rassemble 25 icones inedites de la Periode 1600-1640 
(123-147), dont les unes sont cretoises ou imitees des icones cretoises et les 
autres plus rares, dans le style de la Grece du N.: celles-ci seraient originaires 
du Mont Athos. 133 (saint Jean l’Ermite entoure de scenes de sa vie) 
rappelle l’art d 'Emmanuel Tzanfournaris. — 140 (Vision de saint Jean) est 
la seule icone connue inspiree de celle de Thomas Vathas (63 : cf. supra, 
p. 514). 

Le chapitre VII rassemble des icones de peintres cretois bien connus 
entre 1640 et 1700 : icones signees d’ Emmanuel Tzanes (148), Theodore 
Poulakis (149-150), Emmanuel Skordilis (151-152). Ce demier peintre a 
ete l’objet d’une breve notice : ne vers 1600 ä La Canee, qu’il aurait quittee 
au moment de la prise de la ville par les Turcs ou peu auparavant, pour 
s’etablir ä Melos, il fut le peintre le plus important des Cyclades dans le 3 e 
quart du xvn e s. M. Ch. connait plus de 50 ceuvres portant sa signature. Ä 
la fin de ce chapitre ont ete rangees deux icones (153 : sainte Anne, et 154 : 
les saints Barlaam et Joasaph) qui ont dü etre executees ä l’Athos au xvn e s. 
et une 3 e (155 : Philoxenie d’Abraham) qui n’est pas cretoise mais dont M. 
Ch. n’a pu preciser l’origine. 

Les 6 icones du chapitre VIII (156-161) sont dues ä des artistes de 
Patmos: 156 (Deisis) au peintre et protonotaire Theodore (dejä rencontre 
pour les icones d’iconostase 114 et 115; voir supra, p. 514); 157 (docu- 
ment de donation avec l’Hodighitria), ä Nicolas Averkios, egalement protono¬ 
taire. M. Ch. attribue ä des peintres locaux anonymes 2 tablettes de diptyques 
de donation (158, 159). Ces artistes s’inspirent de prototypes cretois mais 
en les simplifiant. Une icone de l’Anastasis avec les gardes au tombeau et les 
myrrhophores (160), oeuvre d’allure plutöt populaire, peut etre due aussi ä 
une peintre local. 

Les icones du xvm e s. sont nombreuses mais la plupart sont de peu 
d’importance. M. Ch. en a retenu 3 (IX* et demier chapitre), revelatrices du 
goüt de l’epoque. Deux (162 : Tous les saints, et 163 .- saint Charalambis) 
doivent etre d’origine athonite. La 3 e (164 : saint Georges, vers 1750) est 
d’un type repandu alors au Proche-Orient. 

L’art des icones en Crete et dans les iles apres Byzance. Europalia Grece 

1982. Charleroi, Palais des Beaux-Arts. 3 octobre-21 novembre 1982. 

Introduction et catalogue par Theano Chatzidakis. 1 vol. 19 * 25 cm, 

33 pp., 12 pH. en couleurs, 24 pH. en noir et blanc. 

Notre connaissance des icones cretoises a encore progresse ä la suite 
d’expositions, dont la premiere fut celle qui se tint, ä l’occasion d’Europalia 
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Grece (1982) au Palais des Beaux-Arts de Charleroi, sur Tinitiative du 
directeur culturel de cette Institution, le regrette Robert Rousseau, et dont le 
commissaire fiit M™ c Theano Chatzidakis. Notre consoeur grecque a redige 
les notices du catalogue et les 6 pages de l’introduction, oü, apres des 
considerations sur la destination, la technique et l’emplacement des icones, 
ehe a retrace Thistoire de la peinture d’icones cretoise depuis le xv 6 s. jusqu’ä 
son rayonnement, apres la conquete de File par les Ottomans (1645-1669), 
dans THeptanese au xvii c s. (avec des artistes comme Theodore Poulakis, 
Emmanuel Tzanes, Elias Moschos, qui y formerent des disciples). Apres une 
selection rigoureuse, Chatzidakis avait rassemble 45 pieces, en majeure 
Partie inedites ou peu connues en Europe occidentale. Apres Touverture de 
Texposition sont venues s’y ajouter 9 icones de TInstitut hefienique de Venise 
et une icone de la collection Demetrios Condylis ä Lausanne (une Vierge ä 
l’Enfant Kardiotissa, executee en 1661 par Emmanuel Tzanes, non repro- 
duite dans le catalogue mais illustree dans Tarticle de L. Hadermann-Mis- 
guich, Byzantion , LII1 [1983], pp. 14-15, pl. IV, fig. 7 et dans celui quej’ai 
publie dans le Bull, de la CI. des Beaux-Arts de VAc. R. de Belgique , 5 e serie, 
LXV [1983], p. 126, fig. 17 : voir infra , p. 518). 

J’ai cru bon de mentionner ici les oeuvres inedites ou reapparues ä 
Toccasion de Texposition ou encore presentees apres un nettoyage complet. 
J’ai indique entre parentheses en italiques les n os correspondant du catalogue 
de Texposition du Musee Benaki ä Athenes (= A) et du catalogue de 
Texposition de la Royal Academy of Arts de Londres (L) (cf. infra ., 
pp. 518-519 et pp. 521-526). 

1. Les debuts de l’ecole cretoise (xv® S.-1525). 1 (=A 5): Deisis, coli. 
P. Kanellopoulos (Athenes), signee d’Angelos (ce peintre que Ton a long- 
temps date du debut du xvu e s. mais dont des documents d’archives de Venise 
nous ont appris qu’il etait etabli en Crete en 1436 et qu’il mourut avant le 
16 novembre 1457: cf. supra, p. 514). — 3 (= A 13 ; L 37) : saint Demetrius, 
coli. R. Andreadi (Athenes) (M nc Ch. croit que Ticone aurait plutöt repre- 
sente initialement saint Phanourios tenant la croix et aurait ete ulterieurement 
transformee en saint Demetrius), vers 1500. — 5 (= L 40) : Vierge Glykophi- 
lousa, coli. Michel Peraticos (Londres), 2 e moitie du xv® s. — 6 : Vierge 
Glykophilousa, cofi. Yanni Petsopoulos (Londres), fin du xv® s. (oeuvre d’un 
peintre dont Tart peut etre rapproche de celui $ Andreas Ritzos). — 8 (= L 
61): Christ de Pitie CAxpa Taneivwaig ), coli. Peraticos, debut du xvi c s. 
(s’apparente au Christ de Pitie dans les fresques de Teglise de Saint-Nicolas- 
Anapafsas aux Meteores, peintes par Theophane en 1527). — 10 (= L 30) : 
Nativite, coli. Peraticos, debut du xv® s. (autrefois dans la coli. Volpi ä 
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Florence). — 12 (= A 28) ■. Entree ä Jerusalem, Musee de la ville d’Athenes, 
vers 1500 («d’une qualite extraordinaire»). — 13 (= A 35, L 52) ■. les Sept 
Dormants d’Ephese, Musee de la ville d’Athenes, vers 1500. — 14: saint 
Georges debout tuant le dragon, Musee Benaki, fin du xv 6 s. 15 (= A 52): 
bustes des apötres repartis en 4 registres, coli. P. Kanellopoulos, debut du 
XVl' s. 

1. a. Icones italo-cretoises (cf. supra, p. 513). 17 (= A 41): Vierge de 
Misericorde, Pinacotheque nationale d’Athenes, milieu du xv* s. (pour le 
type iconographique on pourra se reporter ä l’article Schutzmantelschaft du 
Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, 4, coli. 128-133). — 18 (= A 20) : 
Crucifixion, Pinacotheque nationale d’Athenes, signee Andreas Pavias pinxit 
de Candia (1440-1504). — 20 A 45) :Pietä, Musee Benaki, milieu du 
xv* s. — 21 (= A 46): Christ de Pitie, Musee Kanellopoulos (Athenes), vers 
1500. — 22 {= A 38, L 43) triptyque, coli. Constantin Levendis (Londres), 
2‘ moitie du xVs.: sur le panneau central, Vierge du type «Mere de la 
Consolation» ; sur le volet de gauche, rencontre des saints Pierre et Paul (ä 
I’exterieur: saint Georges de face); sur celui de droite, deux diacres (ä 
l’exterieur: croix fleurie) ; attiibuable ä Nicolas Tzafouris, ou du moins ä un 
peintre fort apparente ä sa maniere. - 24 (= A 33, L 57): saint Nicolas 
trönant, entoure, sur l’encadrement, de 12 scenes de sa vie, coli. R. 
Andreadi, vers 1500. 

2. Icones du xvi e et du xvn e s. (1535-1700). a. Courants conservateurs: 
25 (=A 50): Nativite de la Vierge, Musee Kanellopoulos, l re moitie du 
xvi e s. — 29 : Vierge aux symboles de la Passion, Musee Benaki, fin du xvi e s. 
— 30: tete de la Vierge, coli. Yanni Petsopoulos (devait appartenir ä un 
ensemble de 3 icones representant la Deisis), fin du xvi e s. — 31: saints 
Menas, Etienne et Victor, coli. P. Kanellopoulos, fin du xvY s. — 32 : «Tous 
les saints», sujet derive du Jugement demier, coli. Kanellopoulos, 3 e quart du 
xvi e s. 

b. Influences occidentales: 36: Descente de Croix, Musee de la ville 
d’Athenes, debut du xvn e s. (appartient au groupe des icones reproduisant 
le modele diffuse par la gravure de Marcantonio Raimondi). — 37 : Deisis 
avec la Vierge, saint Jean Baptiste et saint Jean Theologien, collection privee, 
vers 1600, attribuable ä Thomas Bathas (voir supra, p. 514). — 38. Christ 
trönant en grand pretre, coli. Peraticos, lies ioniennes, fin du xvu e s. — 42 : 
Crucifixion, Musees Royaux d’art et d’histoire (Bruxelles), iles ioniennes, fin 
du xvu e s. — 45: saint Jean Theologien et Prochoros, coli. Petsopoulos, 
executee dans l’ile de Patmos vers le milieu du xvn e s. ; «s’eloigne par le style 
des modeles cretois» mais «s’y rattache par le choix des modeles iconogra- 
phiques». 
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Cette exposition a donne lieu ä un colloque international sur «l’art des 
icones en Crete et dans les lies apres Byzance» qui s’est tenu egalement au 
Palais des Beaux-Arts de Charleroi, les 18 et 19 novembre 1982. La plupart 
des Communications ont ete publiees dans Byzantion, L1II (1983), pp. 7-77. 

Le texte de M. P. L. Vocotopoulos (pp. 36-51) ayant ete imprime sans 
que des epreuves aient pu lui etre soumises, il s’y est maintenu quelques 
«coquilles». On lira donc : 
p. 37, ligne 18 modele au lieu du modele ; 
p. 41, ligne 21 : connotations au lieu de conditions ; 
p. 41, ligne 29 : Aaron au lieu de Abraham ; 
p. 48, ligne 13 : AAMACKHNOY au lieu de AAMACKHNOY. 

D’autre part, j’ai fait paraitre dans le Bulletin de la Classe des Beaux-Arts 
(de Y)Academie Royale de Belgique, 5' serie, LXV (1983), pp. 97-127, 
17 fig. sur 14 pH., un article intitule Ä propos de l'exposition d’icones cretoises 
au Palais des Beaux-Arts de Charleroi, oü, apres avoir evoque le climat 
politique, intellectuel et artistique, dans lequel eiles avaient ete creees, j’ai mis 
l’accent sur plusieurs d’entre eiles, qui me paraissaient meriter un interet 
particulier. 

Nano Chatzidakis, Icons of the Cretan School (I5th-I6th Century). Athenes, 
Musee Benaki, 1983. 1 vol. 22,5 * 22 cm, 106 pp., 22 figg. en noir et 
blanc, 36 pll. en couleurs. 

L’exposition du Musee Benaki s’est differenciee de celle de Charleroi en 
ce qu’elle a presente exclusivement des icones appartenant ä des coUections 
grecques, publiques ou privees, dont plusieurs avaient ete pretees par des 
monasteres ou des eglises. De plus, eile s’est arretee ä la fin du xvr' s. Le 
catalogue debute par une introduction sur la peinture d’icones cretoise au xv* 
et au xvi e s., les types iconographiques qu’elle a traites de preference, la 
maniere dont eile a rendu les meubles et les animaux, les influences italiennes 
du Trecento auxquelles eile s’est ouverte. La Crete du xv 6 s. a su se montrer 
creatrice et a foumi des modeles aux artistes du siede suivant: c’est la raison 
pour laqueUe eUe a ete largement representee ä cette exposition. 

Les trois premieres sections du catalogue lui ont ete consacrees : 1) les 3 
grands maitres cretois et leur cercle: Angelos (15 icones signees ou 
attribuables), Andreas Ritzos et son fils Nicolas, Andreas Pavias ; 2) ceuvres 
anonymes et triptyques de la seconde moitie du xv* s.; 3) icones «italo- 
cretoises de la seconde moitie du xv* s., autrefois attribuees aux madonneri, 
mais dont on peut assurer qu’elles sont l’ceuvre de peintres cretois travaillant 
ä Candie sous l’influence de la peinture italienne. La 4 e et demiere section 
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comprend 6 icones illustrant les tendances du xvi* s. et leur degre de 
dependance ä l’egard du siede precedent (on y trouve en 49 l’icone de saint 
Luc peignant la Vierge, du Musee Benaki, signee XEIP AOMHNIKOY). 

Ici encore il a paru bon de signaler les inedits. I re section : les grands 
maitres et leur cercle: 3 : Presentation de la Vierge, Musee byzantin 
d’Athenes, signee d 'Angelos. — 15 : Tondo avec les saints Pierre et Paul 
s’embrassant, coli. K. Krimbas (Athenes), dans la maniere d’Angelos, vers 
1500. 

V section : ceuvres anonymes et triptyques de la 2 e moitie du xv* s.: 
30 : Ascension, orphelinat Amalieion (Athenes). — 39 : volet gauche d’un 
triptyque avec saint Jean Baptiste ä l’exterieur et, ä l’interieur, un moine 
«megaloscheme» (saint Siso'is devant le tombeau vide d’Alexandre), coli. R. 
Andreadi (Athenes), vers 1500. 

3 e section : icones «italo-cretoises» de la seconde moitie du xv e s. : 
44 : La Vierge «Mere de la Consolation», coli, privee (Athenes), fin du xv 6 s. 

4* section : icones du xvi e s. 51 : Nativite de saint Jean Baptiste, Musee 
Benaki, debut du xvi e s. — 53 : saint Nicolas, coli, privee (Athenes), 2 e moitie 
du xvi e s. — 54 : Archange Michel, orphelinat Amalieion, 2 e moitie du xvi e s. 

Bvfavnvö xai Xpioriavixö Movoeio Adtjvwv. Karakoyoq. ’Exdeorj yiä ra 
Exarö xpovia rr\q Xpioriavixrfg ApxcuoAoyixfjq Eraipeiaq. 6 Oxrwßpiov 
1984-30 lovviov 1985. 1 vol. 22,5 x 22,5 cm, 84 pp., 51 figg. en noir et 
blanc, 22 pH. en couleurs. 

Pour celebrer le centenaire de la Societe d’archeologie chretienne, le 
Musee byzantin d’Athenes a oiganise une exposition de 147 ceuvres et 
objets, pour la plupart acquis ou regus en depöt provisoire au cours de la 
decennie precedente. On y trouvait 2 plaques sculptees (x 6 -^ 6 et xm c s.), un 
fragment de fresque (de la donation de M“ 16 J. Bentley-Zacos, ix e -x e s., saint 
Basile ?), des objets en or, en bronze, en argile et en verre, des manuscrits 
et des icones, cretoises et continentales. 

Parmi ces deraieres un certain nombre etaient inedites ou peu connues. 
Nous signalerons ici: 

5 : Hodighitria, du xm e s., provenant d’une chapelle de la Panagia Zygoti 
sur le Pamasse, pres de Delphes, oü M™ Myrtali Acheimastou-Potamianou 
inclinerait ä voir une oeuvre du despotat dEpire plutöt que de Chypre (mais 
dans DOP\ 41 [1987], Studies on Art and Archaeology in Honor of Ernst 
Kitzinger,, pp. 403-414, M me Doula Mouriki se prononce pour un artiste 
chypriote). — 7 •. icone bilaterale, provenant de Thessalonique mais qui aurait 
ete executee ä Constantinople au debut du xiv e s., avec en A: la Vierge ä 
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l’Enfant et en B (= L. 17) les Trois Hierarques, qui ont ete repeints dans 
un atelier du N. de la Grece sur une nouvelle couche ä la fin du xvu e s. Cette 
demiere couche a ete enlevee et redeposee sur un nouveau support en bois 
par MM. S. Baltoyannis et A. Margaritoff. — 9 : Vierge avec l’Enfant etendu 
sur le bras droit; sur le revetement d’argent se detache l’inscription 
AKATA-MAXHTOC (epithete rare venue de l’hymnographie); xiv e s. — 10 : 
Icone bilaterale, provenant de Verria, avec en A : une sainte non identifiee, 
vetue du costume imperial (sainte Catherine, sainte Irene ?) et en B: saint 
Zosime donnant la communion ä sainte Marie l’Egyptienne, xiv c -xv c s. 

— 11 : icone bilaterale provenant aussi de Verria et sans doute executee en 
Macedoine occidentale (xv* s.)- A : saint Nicolas ayant ä sa gauche une figure 
miniature de la Vierge ä mi-corps tenant Yomophorion (la partie de droite 
avec le Christ tenant l’Evangile a disparu); B : Crucifixion. — 12 : saint Jean 
Chrysostome en buste, provenant de Cavalla (premier 1/4 du xv* s.); 
s’apparente ä Part du peintre macedonien Makarios. — 13: Nativite du 
Christ, achetee en 1976 *, executee en Crete au xv* s. (on ajoutera que l’icone 
comparable de la collection Peraticos est reproduite dans le catalogue de 
l’exposition de Charleroi sous 10: voir supra, p. 516). — 14: porte 
d’iconostase provenant de Messine. La premiere couche montrait l’Annon- 
ciation en dessous de bustes d’Isaie et de David, surmontes eux-memes de 
ceux des saints Nicolas et Andre ; eile a dü etre executee en Crete au milieu 
du xv* s. (avec des elements d’origine occidentale); la deuxieme couche, qui 
a ete enlevee et transposee sur un nouveau support, representait l’Annon- 
ciation au*dessus de Moise et Aaron ; eile semble due ä un atelier du N. de 
la Grece travaillant au xvm e s. — 15 : Dormition de saint Isidore (achetee en 
1983, chez Sotheby); extremement interessante du point de vue iconogra- 
phique, eile s’inspire ä la fois de la Dormition d’Ephrem et de YEpitaphios 
Threnos ; on notera aussi la representation d une icone de l’Hodighitria sur 
un proskynitarion exactement dans Taxe de la composition ; c’est une de plus 
belles oeuvres du courant classicisant de la peinture cretoise de la 2 C moitie 
du xv® s., avec peu d’elements italianisants *, eile est assez proche de la 
maniere d’Andreas Ritzos. — 16 : Hodighitria, de la coli. R. Androulidaki, 
avec des traits iconographiques de la Vierge de la Passion et des marques de 
Tinfluence du gothique tardif (fin du xv* s.); eile est proche de l’icone 
d’Oberlin au Musee Allen Memorial: voir Th. Gouma-Peterson, Venice, the 
«Madonneri» and a Creto-Venetian Icon in the Albert Art Museum, dans Allen 
Memorial Art Museum , Bulletin Oberlin College , Winter 1968, pp. 53-86. 

— 17 : Madone trönant ä l'Enfant, coli. P. Pervana, icone cretoise du xv* s. 

— 18 : les Trois Hebreux dans la foumaise (legs Orlandos), atelier de la Grece 
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continentale des xv*-xvi e s. — 19 : saints Georges et Demetrius, provient de 
Cavalla, executee dans un atelier de Macedoine fin xv*-debut xvi e s. — 20 : 
saint Jean Baptiste, provient aussi de Cavalla, sortie du meme atelier que 19. 
- 21 (= L 63)-, Dormition de la Vierge, de l’eglise de la Dormition de 
Syros ; nettoyee ar M. S. Baltoyannis: signee AOMHNIKOL 0EOTOKO- 
IIOYAOL 0 AEIEAL. M me L. Hadermann-Misguich, dans Bull. CI. Beaux- 
Arts de lAc. R. de Belgique, 5' Serie, LXIX (1987), p. 45, et M. G. 
Mastoropoulos (dans Front Byzantium to El Greco, p. 190, 63) ont fait 
observer, independamment Tun de l’autre, que la colombe du Saint-Esprit 
avait ete representee dans la gloire entre les anges, ce qui denote une 
influence occidentale. M me Hadermann ( op. eit, p. 63) a rappele que le 
retable de Santo Domingo el Antiguo est aussi signe de la meme formule avec 
l’addition de l’adjectif KPHC habituelle dans les signatures du Greco en 
Espagne. — 22 : apötre Barthelemy, achetee en 1981, peut-etre de Michel 
Damaskinos, fin du xvi e s. — 23 •. croix d’iconostase de Thessalonique, entre 
la Vierge et saint Jean (les Xvnr/pä), debarrassee de ses repeints de la fin du 
xix 6 ou du debut du xx 6 s., atelier du N. de la Grece, fin du xvi* s. — 24 : 
Presentation de la Vierge au Temple, signee d’ Emmanuel Lambardos (legs 
Orlandos), fin xvi'-debut xvn* s. — 25 : Dormition de la Vierge, signee 
egalement d’ Emmanuel Lambardos, provient du monastere de Palaiokas- 
tritsa ä Corfou. — 28 : Vierge Hodighitria designee par l’epithete EXeovaa, 
avec dans le haut des scenes de la decouverte miraculeuse de l’icone et de 
son transfert; achetee en 1984 ; fin du xvm* s. C’est la copie fidele d’une 
gravure dessinee par l’artiste serbe Christophe Zograph et gravee ä Vienne par 
Thomas Messmer en 1749. 

From Byzantium to El Greco. Greek Frescoes and Icons. Royal Academy of 

Arts, London, 27th March-21st June 1987. (Editeur du catalogue : M™ 

Myrtali Acheimastou-Potamianou). 1 vol. 22 x 28 cm, 206 pp., 82 pH. 

en couleurs, 73 figg. en noir et blanc, 1 carte. 

Cette exposition avait pour dessein de faire saisir le röle des artistes 
byzantins et postbyzantins dans le developpement de l’art europeen. 
Constituee fondamentalement d’oeuvres provenant de musees, de collections 
privees, d’eglises et de monasteres de Grece, eile comportait aussi 4 icones 
du British Museum (dont 3 achetees recemment) et d’autres icones apparte- 
nant ä des collectionneurs residant ä Londres. Une partie des pieces venant 
de Grece avait ete anterieurement presentee dans un ensemble plus vaste ä 
Athenes en 1986 (catalogue : Byzantine and Post-byzantine Art: cf. Byzan- 
tion, LVII [1987], fase. 1, pp. 251-254). 
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L’exposition de la British Academy debutait par 2 battants de porte 
sculptes en bois du monastere de l’Olympiotissa ä Elasson en Thessalie (dates 
par une inscription de 1296 ou 1305) et par 5 fresques: 2 : les saints Cöme 
de Damien de part et d’autre de leur mere, sainte Theodote, sous le Christ 
Emmanuel; decor de prothese, detache en 1953 des ruines de l’eglise du 
Pantocrator au Castro de Zante, fin du xn e s.; dans la bibliographie on 
ajoutera, apres Byzantine Art, 1986. — 3 : un diacre anonyme, provenant de 
l’eglise en ruines de Saint-Georges ä Palios Oropos en Beotie et conserve au 
Musee byzantin d’Athenes, l re moitie du xm e s. — 4: un Pere de l’Eglise, 
provenant de l’eglise en ruines de la Vierge ä Patso en Crete, maintenant dans 
la collection de l’eglise Sainte-Catherine des Sinaites ä Iraklion, debut du 
xiv 6 s. — 5: Ascension provenant de l’eglise de l’Hodighitria pres d’Apol- 
pena ä Leucade, aujourd’hui au Musee byzantin d’Athenes, milieu du xv 6 s. 
(oeuvre d’un peintre qui, tout en restant foncierement fidele aux traditions 
byzantines, a subi l’influence de l’art Occidental, ce qui ne surprend pas dans 
une ile qui appartenait au duche de Cephallonie, possession de la famille 
florentine des Tocchi). — 6 : fresque de l’eglise de Saint-Nicolas de Verria 
de Laconie, maintenant au laboratoire de la 5 e ephorie des antiquites 
byzantines ä Gerald (1597 ; cf. Byzantion, LVII [ 1987], p. 252, 67). 

Mais l’exposition etait composee presque entierement de 65 icones, toutes 
dignes d’interet, allant de la l re moitie du xu e s. (7 : Resurrection de Lazare, 
dans une collection privee d’Athenes) jusqu’ä la l re moitie du xvn e . Nous 
retiendrons particulierement des icones inedites ou peu connues. On obser- 
vera que, plusieurs d’entre elles, parmi celles du xiv 6 s., ont ete executees en 
Macedoine. 

8 : icone bilaterale de la Metropole de Castoria, 2 e moitie du xn c s. -, A : 
Hodighitria; B •. le Christ de Pitie (dont c’est l’une des plus anciennes 
representations). — 9 : saint Georges ramenant ä Mytilene, sur la croupe de 
son cheval, au-dessus des flots de la mer Egee, le jeune gargon originaire de 
cette ile, que les Arabes avaient emmene comme prisonnier en Crete et qui 
avait ete delivre par le saint au moment oü il servait ä boire ä ses maitres 
(d’oü le gobelet dans la main gauche de l’adolescent); oeuvre du milieu du 
xm e s., executee par un peintre frangais travaillant en Orient, peut-etre ä 
Lydda ou ä Chypre, ou d’un artiste byzantin profondement inßuence par 
l’Occident (icone achetee par le British Museum en 1984). — 10 : Dormition 
de la Vierge ; coli, archeologique de Castoria, l re moitie du xm e s. (annonce 
les fresques de Sopocani). — 11: buste de saint Jean-Baptiste, vu de face 
(British Museum), sans doute execute ä ConstantinOple vers 1300 (par 
comparaison avec les fresques et les mosaiques de la Pammakaristos: cf 
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Byzantion , LVII [1987], p. 505). - 13: Vierge ä l’Enfant (Variante de 
l’Hodighitria), coli. Carras (Athenes), fin xni e -debut xiv* s., atelier du N. de 
la Grece. — 14 : Pantocrator, coli, archeologique de Castoria, fin xm e -debut 
xiV s., sans doute executee ä Castoria meme. - 15 •. Icone bilaterale, Musee 
archeologique de Verria de Macedoine, provenant de l’eglise de «Christos» 
dans cette ville ; A : Hodighitria, debut du xiv' s., attribuable au peintre qui 
a decore les murs de cette eglise: Georges Kalliergis ; B : Hodighitria, 3 e 
quart du xvi e s., ceuvre d’un peintre anonyme ä qui on devrait plusieurs des 
meilleures icones et fresques de Verria. - 18 : icone bilaterale de l’eglise de 
la Presentation de la Vierge au Temple ä Niochori (Rhodes), atelier de 
Constantinople, 2' quart du xrV s. A : Hodighitria ; B : saint Nicolas. — 26 : 
Pantocrator (avec l’epithete C(0THP), Musee byzantin d Athenes, vers 
1400. — 27 : Christ de Pitie, coli, privee (Athenes), vers 1400, atelier de la 
Macedoine occidentale. — 28 et 29 : Resurrection de Lazare et Entree ä 
Jerusalem, coli. arch. de Castoria, provenant de l’eglise des "Aytot rpeig, 
executees vers 1400 dans l'atelier local, de tendance anti-classique, auquel on 
doit les fresques de cette eglise et cell es de la Phaneromeni dans cette meme 
ville. 

30 : Nativite de la collection Peraticos (= Cat. de Charleroi, 10 : voir 
supra p. 516), debut du xv* s. L’inscription latine a conduit M™ N. 
Chatzidakis ä supposer que cette icone aurait ete destinee ä un dient italien, 
peut-etre un Venitien vivant en Crete. — 36 : sainte Anne trönant avec la 
Vierge et l’Enfant, provenant de l’eglise de Saint-Nicolas ä Malos (Zante), 
apparentee ä la moniere d'Angelos,x\* s. (cf. Byzantion, LVII [1987], fase. 1, 
p. 252, 103). — 38 •. portes d’iconostase avec les saints Georges et Deme¬ 
trius, Musee de l’Evanghelistria de Tinos, 2 e moitie du xv' s.; dans la 
posterite d’Angelos, elles rappellent des Oeuvres d 'Andreas Ritzos. — 41 : 
Vierge du type de l’Hodighitria mais portant l’epithete ’Ekeovaa, signee de 
Nicolas Lambourdis Spartiate, peintre connu par cet unique document, qui 
semble avoir travaille en Crete ä la fin du xv 6 s. (cf. Byzantion, LVII [1987], 
pp. 252-253, 115). — 42 : Vierge «Mere de la Consolation», coli. P. 
Kanellopoulos (Athenes), peinte dans le style du gothique tardif et signee 
M(AISTR)0 NICOLO ZAFURI, fin du xV s., peut-etre meme exactement 
1500 (apres le nom de Tzafouris il y a place pour 2 lettres : MD ?). — 45 : 
Pieta, Musee Benaki, attribuable ä Nicolas Tzafouris ; ä la bibliographie on 
ajoutera: Chatzidakis (N.) 1982 (= cat. de l’exposition de Charleroi, 20). 
— 46 : Vierge «Mere de la Consolation» avec saint Francois, Musee byzantin 
(Athenes), attribuable ä l'atelier de Nicolas Tzafouris ; la presence de saint 
Franqois donne ä croire que l’icone, qui provient de Crete, a decore une 
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eglise de fraiiciscains ou a appartenu ä un membre de la noblesse venitienne 
ou cretoise. — 53 : portes d’iconostase, Musee byzantin (Athenes), avec 
rAnnonciation sous Isaie et David, saint Nicolas et saint Andre, xv 6 s. (on 
ajoutera ä la bibliographie ExOeorj yiä ra exatö xpöna rrjg XpionavLxfjq 
ApxaioAoyixrig Etaipetaq, , pp. 27-28, 14 : cf. supra p. 520). — 55 et 56 : 
Saint Nicolas entre les bustes du Christ tenant l’Evangile et de la Vierge 
tenant Yomophorion ; en 56 une predelle montre 3 de ses miracles ; ces deux 
icones sont sonservees dans la chapelle du Palais episcopal de Jannnina. EUes 
sont 1’oeuvre, vers 1500, d’un peintre auquel on doit aussi des icones du 
monastere de l’Eleousa, dans nie du lac de Jannina. — 59 : saint Georges 
ä cheval terrassant le dragon, avec le jeune Mytilenien sur la croupe de son 
cheval (cf. supra 9), coli. Peraticos ; oeuvre du debut du xvi e s. remontant ä 
un prototype d’Angelos et influencee par Paolo Veneziano dans la repre- 
sentation du dragon et du cheval. — 62a : Adoration des Mages, italianisante, 
signee Domenicos , Musee Benaki. — 63 : Dormition de la Vierge de l’eglise 
de la Dormition de Syros, signee de Domenicos Theotocopoulos (= ExOeorj 
yia ra exatö xpövia rrjg Xp. Apx . Er., 21 : cf supra p. 521) ; l’icone n’est 
pas venue ä Londres mais a ete tres minutieusement decrite dans le catalogue 
par G. Mastoropoulos. — 64 : Adoration des Mages, coli. R. Andreadis 
(Athenes), signee d'Emmanuel Lambardos (qui semble le plus ancien des 
deux peintres de ce nom), fin du xvi e s.; l’iconographie derive d’un modele 
Occidental. — 69 : Triptyque, Musee de la ville d’Athenes, avec une Deisis 
sur le panneau central, surmontee des bustes des saints Georges et Deme¬ 
trius ; sur les panneaux lateraux : les saints Gregoire Theologien, Jean 
Chrysostome, Basile et Spyridon (et exterieurement une Annonciation); le 
traitement assez dur des draperies invite ä dater de la fin du xvi e s. cette icone 
qui derive de modeles cretois de la fin du xv®. — 70 : triptyque, coli. 
Yannoukos (Athenes), dont le couronnement sculpte en bois represente le 
mont Sinai; sur le panneau central est peinte une Transfiguration ; sur celui 
de gauche, l’Anastasis; sur celui de droite, la Crucifixion. Ä l’arriere de 
l’Anastasis ont ete figures trois saints fondateurs du monachisme en Egypte 
et en Palestine: Antoine, Sabbas et Euthyme; ä 1’arriere de la Crucifixion, 
sainte Catherine en vetements imperiaux. Au sommet du couronnement, 
Moise re^oit les Tables de la Loi; ä droite il s’agenouille, pres de son 
troupeau, devant le Buisson ardent, represente dans le medaillon du milieu 
et suivi, ä gauche, d’un ange. Les traits italianisants de l’iconographie ont fait 
croire ä M™ Laskarina Bouras que ce triptyque daterait du debut du xvm e s. 
et pourrait etre attribue ä Sylvestros Theocharis , qui a signe le triptyque 71 
contenu dans un autel portatif (coli, privee d’Athenes). Dans ce triptyque le 
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panneau central montre la Deisis avec le Christ en grand pretre ; les 
panneaux lateraux, en dessous d’anges qui sont des amours volant, font voir 
ä gauche: les saints Basile, Jean Chrysostome et Gregoire le Theologien ; ä 
droite: les saints Spyridon, Nicolas et Arsene le Grand. Au revers, sur le 
panneau de gauche, les saints Pierre et Paul tiennent la maquette d’une eglise 
ä coupole, surmontee de la Sainte Trinite; sur le panneau de droite a ete 
figuree la Zöodochos Pighi au-dessus d’infirmes et de malades implorant leur 
guerison miraculeuse. Sur le peintre qui signait Silvestros ou Sylvestros 
Theocharis voir M. Chatzidakis, Icons of Patmos , pp. 120-121 : cf. supra 
p. 514). — 72 et 73 : poncifs inedits du Musee Benaki (xvn c s.) provenant 
de la collection Xyngopoulos et representant, Tun l’Anastasis, l’autre le 
Bapteme. 

Le catalogue debute par 3 introductions dues respectivement ä Manolis 
Chatzidakis, Myrtali Acheimastou-Potamianou et Robin Cormack, qui, 
de points de vue differents, ont souligne l’interet de l’exposition. Viennent 
ensuite 10 «essais» : Anna Avramea, La Grece Byzantiner Robert Brow¬ 
ning, Byzance et la Grece ancienne ; Cyril Mango, Le culte des icones ; le 
Rev. Kallistos Ware, La theologie et la spiritualite de l'icone ; Manolis 
Chatzidakis, La peinture murale byzantine en Grece ; Myrtali Acheimastou- 
Potamianou, Les icones byzantines ; Chrysa Maltezou, Le monde grec et la 
domination latine ; Nano Chatzidakis, La peinture d’icones en Crete aux xv e 
et xvf s. : Maria Constandoudaki-Kitromilides, Le goüt et le commerce des 
icones cretoises aux xv e et xvi e s . (d’apres les documents des archives de 
Venise, que l’auteur a si bien exploites dans ses articles de ©tjaavplapara, 
dont on regrette un peu qu’ils n’aient pas ete repris dans la bibliographie 
finale ; ce commerce s’est etendu jusqu’en Flandre ; tres florissant ä la fin du 
xv 6 s., il ne semble pas avoir continue avec la meme intensite au xvi e , 
consequence du changement du goüt intervenu avec la Renaissance dans le 
public non seulement d’Europe occidentale mais aussi de Crete); Laskarina 
Bouras, Dessins de travail des peintres en Grece apres la chute de Constan- 
tinople (M™ L. B. Signale l’existence de 3 importantes collections de ces 
dessins: au Musee byzantin d’Athenes, plus de 3.000 ; au Musee Benaki: 
2 portefeuilles ; ä Londres, dans la collection de S. Mihalarias : quelque 150 
dessins ; eile insiste sur l’interet des dessins contenus dans les 2 portefeuilles 
du Musee Benaki; ici encore les archives de Venise nous apportent de 
precieux renseignements: ainsi nous savons que des dessins d’Angelos ont 
ete legues ä son frere Jean, qui, ä son tour, a vendu 54 dessins ä Andreas 
Ritzos ; nous saisissons mieux de la sorte les modalites de la transmission des 
types iconographiques). 
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Ä cette exposition avaient ete ajoutees 5 icones de Chypre , presentees dans 
un depliant de deux pages, avec illustration en couleurs, par M. A. Papa- 
georghiou ( Icon Painting in Cyprus) : 2 icones du monastere de saint 
Neophyte, datant de 1138: Christ Philanthropos et Vierge Eleousa; et 3 
icones du Musee byzantin de Paphos: Vierge Hodighitria, avec l’epithete 
Eleousa (l re moitie du xui e s.), Vierge Hodighitria (xn^-xiv* s.) et saint Jean 
Baptiste vu de face (xv' s.). 

Lydie Hadermann-Misguich, Le byzantinisme du Greco ä la lumiere de 
decouvertes recentes , dans le Bulletin de la Classe des Beaux-Arts de 
YAcademie Royale de Belgique, 5 e Serie, t. LXIX (1987), 1-2, pp. 42-64, 
11 figg. 

Partant de la decouverte dans Eile de Skyros d’une icone de la Dormition 
de la Vierge signee de Domenicos Theotocopoulos (cf. supra p. 521 
[ ’Exdeorj , ... 21) et p. 524 [From Byzantium ..., 63]), M™ L. H.-M. a repris 
le probleme du byzantinisme du Greco, dont eile avait dejä traite dans la 
Revue de IVniversite de Bruxelles d’aoüt-septembre 1954 (pp. 445-471). Elle 
a mis en lumiere les «structures formelles» et les «details iconographiques 
byzantins» qui expliquent «certaines des particularites d’une peinture appar- 
tenant, par ailleurs, au manierisme Occidental et illustrant de fa$on profon¬ 
dement originale les grands themes de la Contre-Reforme» (p. 43). Se 
fondant principalement sur les documents d’archives publies par M. Constan- 
toudaki-Kitromilides (dans dtjaavpiapara, XII [1975], pp. 292-308) et par 
C. D. Mertzios ( Arte veneta , XV [1961], p. 217) eile a rappele quelques 
grandes dates de la biographie du peintre : 1541, naissance ä Candie, oü il 
etait encore en 1566 ; depart de Crete sans doute en 1567, ä Tage de 26 ans ; 
18 aoüt 1568 : presence ä Venise. «Avant de partir pour Venise il exer^a 
donc bien le metier de peintre byzantin» (p. 44). C’est ä cette epoque que 
Ton doit non seulement l’icone de Syros mais le Saint Luc peignant la Vierge 
et YAdoration des Mages du Musee Benaki , oeuvre dont M™ H.-M. a fort 
subtilement analyse les elements dus ä l’heritage de la peinture des Paleolo- 
gues et les traits italianisants. «Des le depart Theotocopoulos s’affirma ... par 
une presence formelle que n’atteindra jamais son compatriote et probable- 
ment aine» Michel Damaskinos (p. 47). 

«L’etape suivante» en Italie (ä Venise, probablement de 1567 ä 1570, ä 
Rome, de 1570 aux environs de 1576-1577) «marqua, dans la carriere de 
l’artiste, une distanciation certaine vis-ä-vis de sa formation de peintre 
d’icones... La recherche de byzantinismes dans sa production d’alors se 
solde la plupart du temps par un constat de «fautes» par rapport ä l’ideal 
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Occidental, surtout en ce qui conceme la conception de Fespace et de la 
perspective ... L’oeuvre italienne pour laquelle il reste ... le plus plausible de 
se poser la question du Substrat byzantin est le Polyptyque de Moderte, ... signe 
XEIP DOMHNIKOY» (pp. 44-45), dont Fattribution au Maitre, parfois 
contestee, est confirmee par la presence de plusieurs elements d’origine 
cretoise, meme si «la facture et le style denotent ... une forte influence 
venitienne et dejä Faffirmation dune sensibilite esthetique impregnee des 
valeurs de la peinture occidentale» (p. 53). Dans le Mont Sinai' au revers du 
panneau central, «les deux univers culturels de Fartiste s’interpenetrent en 
une creation visionnaire qui prefigure les realisations toledanes» (p. 52). 

Pour la periode espagnole, M“ 16 H.-M. a considere «le Probleme du 
byzantinisme selon deux axes ; celui de la conception de Fespace et celui de 
Ficonographie ... qui temoignent de la resurgence d’un byzantinisme pro- 
fond» (p. 53). Elle a bien fait ressortir que les cemes et les echos formeis ä 
Finterieur d’un plan ou de plans paralleles, qui «appartiennent au langage 
esthetique de la peinture byzantine ... sont un des moyens d’expression 
constants de Fart du Greco dans sa maturite» (pp. 55, 58). Dans le domaine 
de Ficonographie nombreuses sont les formules venues de Byzance : Buisson 
ardent dans FAnnonciation, hache appuyee contre larbre dans le Bapteme ; 
nimbes en losange du Christ, «glissement et transposition» de la Trans¬ 
figuration ä la Resurrection, du Baiser de Judas ä YEspolio , de la Dormition 
de la Vierge ä FEnterrement du comte d’Orgaz, du Mandylion au Voile de 
Veronique. 

«Issu de Funivers culturel d’un Georges Klotsas, Fart du Greco s’est 
depouille en Italie du caractere hybride que presentent meme les meilleures 
des oeuvres cretoises lorsqu’elles renoncent ä la pure esthetique des Paleo- 
logues. II a adopte profondement le langage formel italien. En Espagne s’est 
operee la decantation qui a libere son genie» (p. 64). 

Manolis Chatzidakis, Une icone avec les trois inventions de la tete du 

Prodrome ä Lavra , dans Cahiers archeologiques , 36 (1988), pp. 85-97, 

11 figg. 

M. Ch. publie une icone inedite de Lavra, qu’il date de la seconde moitie 
du xiv e s. et attribue ä un atelier de Constantinople. D’une «qualite picturale 
exceptionnelle», eile est la seule connue jusqu’ä present oü les 3 inventions 
sont reunies en un seul tableau. En depit de certaines differences, la «relation» 
est «etroite» avec la description des 3 sujets donnee par Denys de Phouma. 


Charles Di^lvoye. 
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Dictionnaire de la grecite medievale 

’EpiaavoufiA Kpiapai, Aefyxö rfjg peoaiwvixfjg iAAtjvixijg ötjpwöovg ypap- 

fiareiag 1100-1669. Thessalonique, 1988, Tome X, lxtv- 408 pp. 

Depuis sa premiere apparition en librairie, nous avons eu plaisir ä signaler 
la publication par notre confrere thessalonicien Emm. Kriaras de ce magistral 
dictionnaire de la grecite medievale qui, couvrant la periode 1100 (date que 
Sophocles avait prise comme limite de son Greek Lexicon) — 1669 (annee 
de Toccupation de la Crete qui completait ainsi la domination Ottomane sur 
la chretiente grecque des Balkans et affaiblissait peu ä peu la tradition 
byzantine), releve le vocabulaire de la langue populaire non, cependant, sans 
d’inevitables debordements sur des etats de langue voisins (langage puriste 
de documents civils et religieux, lexique technique, etc.). Le tome X qui vient 
de sortir de presse nous conduit jusqu’au lemme pövavöpog. 

On ne peut manquer d’etre admiratif devant la regularite qui a caracterise 
la parution — bisannuelle ä peu de chose pres — des dix premiers volumes 
(ce qui represente dejä quelque 4.750 pages !). Kriaras a maintenu le cap 
contre vents et marees ; on se doute cependant que les difficultes n’ont pas 
manque: soucis scientifiques pour la collecte des sources, renrichissement 
et l’exploitation des donnees, le choix des collaborateurs, la correction des 
epreuves mais aussi quete des credits propres ä subvenir aux besoins d’un 
budget aussi considerable. 

On peut estimer que nous sommes aujourd’hui ä mi-parcours de la 
realisation de ce monumental ouvrage. C’est lä une etape importante et c’est 
sans doute ce qui a incite l’auteur ä presenter ce volume sous une forme un 
peu exceptionnelle puisque moins de la moitie de Tensemble (224 pages sur 
472) est consacre cette fois au dictionnaire proprement dit (de peyakvviaxw 
ä pövavöpog). Les 64 premieres pages sont essentiellement constituees par 
les complements de la bibliographie (on en arrive ainsi au numero 3201) et 
la resolution des nombreuses abreviations employees; en fin de volume 
(pp. 1 * -144*) figurent les additions et corrections se rapportant ä la matiere 
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des tomes I ä X ainsi qu’un index alphabetique (pp. 145*-180*) permettant 
de retrouver aisement ces references. 

Sauf erreur de notre part, nous n’avons pas trouve mention, parmi les 
sources recemment publiees, de la «Comedie de Kattablattas», diatribe 
savoureuse due vraisemblablement ä Jean Argyropoulos et restee quasi 
inconnue jusqu’ä ce que P. Canivet et N. Oikonomides en aient donne en 
1982-1983 ä Athenes, dans Ainrvxa (periodique qui est cependant men- 
tionne par Kriaras ä la p. Ad' de son introduction), une edition avec 
traduction fran?aise et commentaire (cf. ici-meme, t. LVII, 1987, pp. 549- 
550, compte rendu par A. Leroy-Molinghen). Or il s’agit bien d’un texte qui, 
compose entre 1430 et 1440, rentre dans les limites chronologiques du 
Kriaras et qui, d’autre part, est un exemple typique et assez exceptionnel de 
langue populaire, virulente, parfois merne d’une vulgarite obscene : reference 
pourrait y etre faite pour de nombreux termes, comme ptjAov, ßvtf/wawov .; 
etc. 

Terminons en felicitant une fois de plus les editeurs pour la clarte de la 
mise en pages, qualite essentielle pour un ouvrage de ce type (p. 182*, 
demiere ligne: lire 181* au lieu de 182*). 

Maurice Leroy. 

Homelies de Leonce, pretre de Constantinople 

Leontii presbyteri Constantinopolitani Homiliae \ ed. Comelis Datema et 

Pauline Allen (= Corpus Christianorum , Series graeca, 17), Tumhout- 

Leuven, 1987, 470 pp. 

Les professeurs Datema et Allen viennent de publier 14 homelies (I-XIV) 
provenant toutes sans exception d’un certain Leonce ; ce personnage fiit 
pretre ä Constantinople et doit sans doute etre situe vers le milieu du vi e 
siecle. Les theologiens aimeront savoir que lorsque l’occasion s’en presente, 
il s attaque ä Arius, au pneumatomaque Marathonius, aux Sabbatiens et aux 
Juifs. Six de ses sermons sont imprimes ici pour la premiere fois, tandis que 
la plupart des autres n*etaient connus jusqu’ici que par des editions tantöt peu 
accessibles, tantöt peu süres. C’est dejä dire toute l’importance de ce nouveau 
volume du CCSG. 

Bien que dans quelques temoins les homelies III, IX et X apparaissent sous 
d’autres noms que celui de leur auteur (Leonce de Jerusalem, Jean Chry- 
sostome, Leonce de Neapolis), Tattribution des n os I-XJ ä Leonce de 
Constantinople est assuree par la tradition manuscrite. La question de 
l’auteur etait autrement difficile dans le cas des homelies XII, XIII et XIV, 
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puisque celles-ci sont invariablement attribuees ä Jean Chrysostome. Toute- 
fois, en comparant style et contenu, on decouvre tellement de ressemblances 
avec les textes de Leonce, qu’il ne peut rester de doute sur la patemite de 
ces trois pieces. M. Sachot a ete le premier ä s’en rendre compte pour les 
homelies XII et XIV; Datema et Allen y ajoutent aujourd’hui leur homelie 
XIII et foumissent de nouveaux arguments, plus decisifs que ceux avances 
jadis par Sachot, en faveur de l’attribution du n° XII. 

Les homelies I-XI, celles donc que la tradition attribue explicitement ä 
Leonce, sont tres inegalement reparties sur une centaine de manuscrits : le 
n° I, par exemple, ne se lit que dans deux temoins, mais on a repere 52 
copies de l’homelie X. II en va ä peu pres de meme pour les trois pieces mises 
ä tort sous le nom de Chrysostome (au moins 6 temoins pour le n° XII, 1 
pour le n° XIII et 18 temoins utilises pour le n° XIV). La dispersion des 
textes a oblige les editeurs ä traiter individuellement la tradition de chaque 
homelie (description des temoins, etablissement d’un stemma, et, le cas 
echeant, demonstration de l’authenticite). Gräce ä ces eflorts, le texte grec 
a pu etre reconstitue de fagon tres convaincante. Signaions egalement la 
politique sage des editeurs en matiere de corrections et de conjectures (voir 
par exemple le n° XIII, conserve dans un seul manuscrit de qualite tres 
mediocre), ainsi que la mise en page speciale, destinee ä faire ressortir 
certaines caracteristiques du style de Leonce (parallelismes, antitheses, 
symetrie). L’edition sera donc le point de reference oblige pour determiner 
si d’autres pieces encore peuvent etre attribuees au meme predicateur. 

Pour conclure ce modeste compte rendu, nous voudrions attirer l’attention 
sur quelques passages du texte grec oü l’on peut se demander si les editeurs 
ont bien adopte la meilleure solution ; bien sur il s’agit de details n’affectant 
en aucun cas notre appreciation globale de l’ouvrage. Ainsi Datema et Allen 
n’ont-ils pas ete trop conservateurs en admettant dans le texte de II, 88 
(p. 88) la forme xadrjtpag (participe aoriste avec augment de xadänrw [cf. 
Act., 28, 3]) ? Le passage en question ne figure somme toute que dans un 
seul manuscrit ( H) aussi tardif (xvi e siecle) que peu brillant (voir apparat 
critique). De meme, la correction xavarj, proposee dans l’apparat critique de 
XI, 298 (p. 357), devrait remplacer la legon des manuscrits ( axovoy ): le 
parallelisme cree ainsi entre les mots ovx iva xavorj, dÄA ' iva öiöäfy] et ov 
nvpnokovvca dAA’ öörjyovvra (II, 295-296 [p. 356]) est sürement un 
argument en faveur de la correction. En XIV, 37 (p. 434), l’emploi du genitif 
efrxtjc est tres etrange, surtout que l’on retrouve en XIII, 258-259 (p. 404) 
— dans la meme petite phrase — le datif s&xfj. Nous avons ete quelque peu 
surpris par l’absence d’un nom ou d’un pronom ( Xpioröv, avröv par 
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exemple) auquel rattacher le participe xexrrjpivov de III, 95 (p. 158). En 
XIII, 15 (p. 397), le parallelisme pourrait etre renforce si Ton ajoutait un xai 
devant xr\peiav. En ce qui conceme la ponctuation, nous ne voyons pas la 
necessite de considerer la section ”Eöei piv ae - ka%bvxa (I, 174-176 
[p. 74]) comme une question. Enfin, en XIII, 225 (p. 403), l’accent du mot 
Aavtd est tombe. 

Jose Declerck. 

Etudes de l’economie monetaire byzantine 

Michael F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine monetary economy, c. 300-1450, 

C.U.P., 1985, xxi + 774 pp., 36 plates. 

La numismatique, l’etude des monnaies, n’est, selon l’auteur pas une fin 
mais un moyen, et se justifie par sa contribution ä la connaissance de la 
civilisation au sein de laquelle celles-ci fiirent creees et utilisees. Cependant, 
l’absence complete, pour le domaine byzantin, de certaines categories de 
documents bien representees pour l’Occident suggere de laisser, au moins 
provisoirement, de cöte un certain nombre de questions qui preoccupent les 
autres numismates, pour s’interesser ä des problemes qui cadrent mieux avec 
la documentation qui a survecu. 

Par ailleurs, supposer que l'economie monetaire byzantine fonctionnait, en 
gros, comme les economies libres d’aujourd’hui, basees et axees sur le 
commerce, et obeissant aux memes lois serait une erreur, comme aussi de 
confondre, dans le cadre de l'Empire byzantin, economie monetaire et 
economie tout court, ou meme de supposer que la premiere ait constitue le 
noyau de la seconde. 

M. Hendy, dans cet ouvrage reflechi et solidement charpente, propose un 
modele oü eile a une fonction, fort importante sans doute, mais strictement 
limitee. La production monetaire etait essentiellement et toujours dictee par 
le modus operandi du fisc, et par les besoins de l’administration et de Tarmee. 
Foumir au public un moyen d’echange commode est tout ä fait secondaire. 
L’auteur note que la proportion de la population byzantine qui utilisait la 
monnaie nous echappe totalement, et que, en general, les coinage-using 
habits de cette population n’ont guere ete etudiees. 

M. Hendy developpe sa these ä l’aide d’un repertoire exceptionnellement 
riche de donnees puisees dans des sources de toutes categories. It ... may be 
thought, ecrit-il, that a disproportionate amount of time , energy and space has 
been expended for the ... establishment and collation of a number of additional 
facts, and the elucidation of a few basic principles or patterns, onlyIt is, of 
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course, exceedingly difßcult to recover the smallest and simplest principle or 
pattem from even an enormous number of raw historicalfacts ... On the other 
hand such a recovery is perhaps one degree easier, and is certainly at least on 
degree surer t when using the widest possible spread of different classes of 
evidence, than when using one dass only (p. 553). 

Quatre grands themes sont abordes successivement. En Premier lieu, 
Economy and society , en deux chapitres : The land (i. The modern Situation , 
ii. The mediaeval Situation (fertility and infertility), iii. The mediaeval Situation 
(agricultural and pastoralism) suivi de.* The basic geography of Settlement 
and society. La seconde etude est intitulee Finance. Le contexte economique 
et financier solidement etabli, l’auteur en vient ä la monnaie et ä ses 
problemes specifiques: Coinage (circulation) et Coinage (production). Ces 
deux chapitres techniques, Interessent non seulement la monnaie mais aussi 
l’administration. Le livre s’acheve par plus de 150 pages intitulees Prelimi- 
nary observations, future directions. Six indices en rendent le maniement 
comme livre de reference extremement aise; notons en particulier SA. 
Imperial institutions, Offices and ranks et 5B. Technical terms and unusual 
words. Le numero 6, General Index, est un peu maigre, mais il suffit, en fait, 
de passer par 3. Places (ancient and med): si, par exemple, ce sont les 
bouchers qui vous Interessent voir Constantinople. 

La geographie de l’empire byzantin fait, depuis longtemps, l’objet de 
travaux importants, et M. H. ne se fait pas faute de reconnaitre sa dette ä leur 
egard, d’une part, l’eventail de sources offert aujourd’hui ä l’historien est 
d’une etendue sans precedent, d’autre part, le centre d’interet de l’ouvrage 
amenait l’auteur ä introduire des perspectives encore peu utilisees en geogra¬ 
phie byzantine. It may be thought, ecrit-il, that I have wandered far from the 
customary or even proper preserve of the numismatist, in discussing such 
Problems as erosion, predominant forms of land-use, and Xllth and Xlllth c. 
frontiers ... But the nature of the basic resources of the economy, the area in 
which these resources were concentrated, the methods by which — and the 
degree to which — they were exploited, and the effect that the possession, gain 
or loss of these areas might or did have upon the flnances of the state ... are 
all questions of perfectly legitimate concern to the numismatist...» (p. 13), en 
effet *. it is at this level that certain parameters which are likely to have impinged 
upon the nature and functioning of the monetary economy of an ancient or 
mediaeval — or indeed any pre-industrial — society tend to begin to set 
(p. 554). 

Dans cette perspective les rapprochements avec les donnees relativement 
abondantes concemant les memes regions, ä l’epoque moderne sont feconds. 
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Un exemple : d’apres late nineteenth-century (that is basically pre-railway) 
reports ... in c. 1890 , it is recorded of the vilayet of Sivas (Sebastea), that 1 
tonne of grain , costing at most 40 (gold) francs at Sivas ... cost 140/160 
francs on arrival at Samsun (Amisus). The distance covered, some 346 km 
along what appears to have been a Roman/Byzantine and Sefyuk route ... 
effectively tripled or quadrupled its price... It is remarked specißcally ... that 
the process was very rarely gone through, except when grain of a very special 
quality ; or presumably famine conditions elsewhere, were involved. Ils sont 
susceptibles d’ajouter une autre dimension : But this presumably also bene - 
flted the large landowner who might possess both the technical knowledge and 
the financial capacity for the production of special grains, and the facilities for 
long-distance transport{ p. 557). S’agissant de produits ä rapport poids/prix 
aussi contraignant que celui du grain, une simple difference de qualite ne 
justiflait vraisemblablement pas la multiplication du prix qu’apportait le 
transport ä distance, mais l’investissement dans la famine autre part est tres 
bien atteste; qu’on se souvienne des termes precis employes par Attaliate 
s’emportant contre le phoundax de Nicephoritzes. 

Trente cartes, sur une totalite de trente-six, illustrent ce chapitre, et on 
releve, ä cöte des classiques Distribution de la precipitation ou de la tempe- 
rature etc., une carte teile que: Anatoliamagnates’ origins and estaie (to 
c. 1100). 

Le commerce, avec ce qu’il implique pour la distribution et la circulation 
de la monnaie, est alors aborde. L’auteur postule, comme moteur Principal, 
l’approvisionnement de Constantinople qu’il est plausible, ecrit-il, de suppo- 
ser assure dans une large mesure contre especes, et pose la question : les 
sources autorisent-elles de conclure ä une distribution monetaire appreciable, 
avec, comme resultat, une economie ä base monetaire dans les differentes 
regions, ou dans celles, au moins, qui contribuaient de fa^on importante ä 
satisfaire les besoins de la capitale ? It seems clear that the basic provisioning 
of CP with the Staples of the Mediterranean diet (... wheat, wine and olive-oil, 
and with mutton and pork) on a commercial basis was not only problematic 
for the state (a fact which even a cursory glance at The Book of the Prefect 
reveals), but also must have had a very considerable impact upon the econo- 
mies of both Anatolia and the Balkans. But it seems equally clear that this 
impact must be understood within the basic Parameters of an ancient or 
mediaeval economy... (p. 561). 

Pour la section Finance , je me bomerai ä citer quelques sous-titres : dans 
la premiere partie, The budget , les sous-sous-titres iv. Items of regulär revenue 
and expenditure , v. Items and descriptions of occasional largesse et vi. Private 
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wealth ; du second, The limiting factors , i. Exlraordinary expenditure , ii. 
Internal and exiernal disruption , iii. Sources of ready cash , iv. 77/e banking 
community. 

Toutefois, dans cette section, il y a, me semble-t-il, un petit ensemble 
d’informations que l’auteur utilise sans suffisamment, mettre en garde le 
lecteur, sans, peut-etre se rendre compte lui-meme ä quel point eiles invitent 
ä la mefiance. Differentes sources font etat, pour certains regnes, chiffres ä 
l’appui, d’une reserve presente dans le tresor. II est evident que, dans un 
ouvrage consacre ä feconomie monetaire, on ne saurait les passer sous 
silence. Cependant ces chiffres sont aussi delicats ä apprecier que ceux 
foumis par les memes sources pour les armees en Campagne. Ä la difference 
de la plupart des autres donnees numeriques, aucun element externe ne 
pennet de les etayer. Cela ne veut pas dire que ces affirmations doivent etre 
systematiquement negligees. Par contre, il faut etre particulierement attentif 
ä toute intention sous-jacente. Procope, Lydus, Psellos, Choniates pouvaient 
assurement avoir acces ä Tinformation en question ; mais tous, notoirement, 
manipuleqt les donnees. Je ne m’arreterai ici qu’ä la celebre reserve qui aurait 
ete accumulee par Theophile et Theodora successivement. Certes, notre 
source, l’empereur Constantin VII Porphyrogenete et les historiens ä sa 
solde, avaient acces aux archives, mais leur but en ecrivant Thistoire de 
Michel etait de justifier sa mort de la main de Basile. En outre, meme en 
tenant compte de cela, les passages faisant etat de la reserve inspirent une 
mefiance toute particuliere, et on ne saurait douter que la soi-disant prodi- 
galite criminelle de Michel III puisant dans les deniers publics fut un theme 
de predilection de la propagande de Basile. 

La somme alleguee, Timportante reserve pretendüment accumulee au 
moment oü Michel eloigna sa mere du pouvoir, comme le vide du tresor 
auquel aurait ete confronte Basile, l’envoi ä la fonte du platane et des lions 
en or, tout, sans exception, est sujet ä caution. (J’examine cette question de 
fa^on plus detaillee dans une note, Michael III and money ä paraitre dans 
Byzantinoslavica , 1989). 

Il faut aussi se mefier d’Attaliate, dont la mauvaise foi est flagrante. Certes, 
il aflirme que Nicephorizes utilisait THebdomon comme xevrpov xal ra - 
jueiovpom les xtrjaeig dont il avait spolie les proprietaires legitimes (Hendy, 
220 et n. 343): mais nous savons que l’Hebdomon n’etait pas simplement 
un monastere, et un chrysobulle d’Alexis I montre qu’il abritait — ä la fin du 
xi e s. au moins — un siege administratif analogue ä celui du Myrelaion : il 
s’agit d’enregistrement de biens immobiliers et non de depöt d'objets 
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precieux ; mais enregistrement dans l'interet du fisc, sans doute, presente, 
sous la plume d’Attaliate, comme vol et spoliation (*). 

Les deux sections qui suivent relevent de la numismatique au sens strict 
du terme. Le premier ( Circulation : Supply. Supervision), partant de l’obser- 
vation que l’economie monetaire byzantine etait une economie fermee, en 
analyse les mecanismes, d’une part pour la monnaie en metal precieux, 
d’autre part pour le fiduciaire, en portant une attention particuliere ä la 
disponible comme ä tout ce qui freinait ou, au contraire, stimulait la 
circulation. Sous Supervision notons les sous-titres : Forgery , Weights and 
measures , Sealed and loose coin , ‘ Irrationality\ Production egalement com- 
porte deux divisions : Administrative basis , suivi d’un important historique de 
la production monetaire (pp. 448 ä 547). 

La section Preliminary observations, future directions constitue ä la fois un 
approfondissement de certaines questions abordees sous une forme plus 
audacieuse que celle qu a developpee l’auteur dans les deux Premiers chapi- 
tres, et une reflexion sur les resultats acquis et sur les voies qu’il estime avoir 
le plus d’impact sur la recherche. 

Patricia Karlin-Hayter. 


La vie de Sainte Irene Abbesse de Chrysobalanton 

Rosenqvist (Jan Olof)» The Life of Saint Irene Abbess of Chrysobalanton. A 
Critical Edition with Introduction, Translation, Notes and Indices, 
Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksall, Stockholm, 1986 (Acta Univers. Upsa- 
liensis, Studia Byz. Upsaliensia, 1), lxxvi + 175 pp. 

We are always gratefiil for a critical edition of scholarly merit, and achieved 
with benefit of the numerous facilities and advantages denied our predeces- 
sors and available to us, today. That being said, I will admit that I am 
confident this edition is all that, but I have done no checking. 

There are many Lives awaiting modern editing, J. O. Rosenqvist has 
chosen this one, for its literary merits. It makes quite enjoyable reading, but 
I do not entirely agree with the author that its literary merit is exceptional. 


(1) emßpaßevßei yäp tovtw ... r] rjfiwv deoaeßeia rov napovra eva. xpvooßovA- 
kov koyov, Öi ' oi emxvpol to tov pax. ßaadewQ rov Boraveiärov mrräxiov , to 
npo<; ro aexpeTov tov ‘Eßöofiov xaTanepcpdev nepi tov päpnov pijva Ttjg Tpirrjg 
ivö. [1080], Chrysobull delivered to St. Christodule, March VHIth ind. 6593 
[1085], M.M. 6, VII, pp. 23-5, l.c. 24, 1. 8. 
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any number of others can, I think, compete, and a taste for Byzantine 
novelettes need no longer be kept secret as a shamefiil vice. 

Personally, however, I find it more interesting as a medical document, an 
aspect of the Life R. dismisses, I think, without a fair appreciation of its 
interest. There are, in Byzantine pious literature, a certain number of 
remarkable documents, psychological case-histories. Both the techniques 
used by Irene herseif to achieve mystical experiences and the treatment given 
the girl from Cappadocia are fascinating. The latter forestalls ‘deprogram- 
ming’ techniques that have been used in the very recent past, whether on 
G.I.s, former prisoners of communist states, or on minors, in an attempt to 
prise them away from various sects. The butter-wouldn’t-melt-in-the-nar- 
rator’s-mouth way in which the phony miracles are related is a joy. Irene is 
awful. 

Remarkable, again, is the fact that the author of this Life written under 
Basil II, however garbled his facts, assumes he can interest people in his 
heroine by associating her with Michael III and the beauty contest, and 
marrying her sister to Bardas. Under Leo VI, at the beginning of his reign 
at any rate, they were relevant. Had presence at that contest acquired a place 
in folklore? (Requoting Ryden, expresses doubts of its ever having taken 
place, they might well be right, see below). 

The Introduction is largely devoted to the Gouber family. R. also remarks : 
“It might be significant that this patriarch [Photios] is not mentioned in 
V[ita] I[renes] whereas Ignatios plays an important role”. A priori , at the date 
of composition of the Vita, anti-Photian feeling would be unexpected, but 
there is quite often a hint in the sources of long survival of partisan feelings. 

R. collects a number of parallels to various aspects of the Vita, but I think 
“brilliant” would be better than “bright” to qualify the fiiture promised the 
infant Constantine the Paphlagonian (p. lxxii). He did indeed rise to be 
parakoimomenos and the empress-regent’s right hand, as a reward of his 
father’s virtue. This father saw all his neighbours blessed with little male 
children they could castrate and educate, to be the succour of their old age. 
And he prayed for a little male child — to no avail for several years. Then 
he performed this act of conspicuous virtue, and that very night an angel 
appeared to him as he slept, and said “You shall have a male child, and you 
shall do what you like with him”. 

The information on the sudden development of the cult a few years ago 
is interesting. 


P. Karlin-Hayter. 
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Jean Cantacuzene refutations de Prochore Cydones 
et correspondance avec Paul de Calabre 

lohannis Cantacuzeni Refutationes duae Prochori Cydonii et Disputatio cum 
Paulo patriarcha latino epistulis septem tradita ; ed. E. Voordeckers-Fi*. 
Tinnefeld (= Corpus Christianorum , Series Graeca, 16), Turnhout-Leu- 
ven, 1987, cxix-281 pp. 

L’histoire de la presente edition debuta il y a 25 ans environ, lorsque M. 
E. Voordeckers examina Toeuvre theologique de Jean VI Cantacuzene 
(ca. 1295-1383), s’interessant particulierement ä la correspondance que 
«l’empereur et moine» a entretenue avec Paul de Calabre; ce demier fut 
patriarche latin de Constantinople de 1366 ä 1370. En 1982, ä la demande 
de M. Voordeckers, empeche de proceder lui-meme ä l’edition du texte grec 
de ces lettres, M. Fr. Tinnefeld reprit le travail sous sa propre responsabilite ; 
comme, dans les manuscrits, la correspondance est presque toujours prece- 
dee par deux autres ouvrages de Cantacuzene, ä savoir les traites diriges 
contre Prochore Cydones, le savant allemand n’a pas hesite ä inclure ceux-ci 
dans son projet d’edition. Le regroupement est parfaitement justifie : les trois 
pieces datent de la meme epoque ( Refut. /: entre juillet 1367 et avril 1368 ; 
Refut. II: entre avril 1368 et l’hiver 1370/1371 ; Disp. : entre septembre 
1368 et septembre 1369), elles traitent des meines sujets (la nature de la 
lumiere que les apötres Pierre, Jacques et Jean ont vue lors de la Trans¬ 
figuration, la difference entre substance divine et energie divine,...), et leur 
auteur y eite souvent les memes extraits des Peres. 

Prochore Cydones etait le frere cadet de Tillustre Demetrios Cydones, 
ministre de Jean Cantacuzene et homme de lettres. Moine au monastere de 
Lavra (Mont Athos), Prochore s’en prenait ouvertement ä la doctrine de 
Palamas, laquelle, en 1351, avait ete adoptee par 1’Eglise byzantine. Les 
difficultes ne se firent pas attendre: Prochore fut chasse du Mont Athos, 
combattu par les ecrits de Jean Cantacuzene, et finalemenl condamne lors 
d’un synode reuni ä Constantinople en 1368 ; il mourut quelques annees plus 
tard. Sa critique du Palamisme, laquelle etait d’ordre rationnel, faisait 
principalement appel au syllogisme. D’apres Prochore, c’etait lä le seul 
moyen, de compenser le fait que, contrairement aux apötres, nous sommes 
coupes de toute experience directe de la Revelation. Offusque par ces propos, 
Jean Cantacuzene defendra la valeur de la tradition: celui qui veut dire 
quelque chose sur Dieu, doit recourir ä l’Ecriture et ä l’enseignement des 
Peres, plutöt qu’ä sa propre intelligence. Ce conflit de methode n’est 
certainement pas l’aspect le moins interessant de la dispute. 
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M. Tinnefeid a examine dix-sept manuscrits, dont huit, quasi contempo- 
rains de la date de composition des ouvrages, se sont averes utiles pour 
l’etablissement du texte. Sur plus d’un point, la tradition manuscrite reserve 
des surprises. Ainsi, pour la Refut. I, l’editeur a pu disposer de l’exemplaire 
de travail de Jean Cantacuzene, l’actuel Par.gr. 1247 (f. 85 r -148 r ). Gräce ä 
ce temoin, on sait que la piece a re$u sa forme definitive en trois etapes : une 
premiere redaction ( A ) a ete suivie par des corrections dans le texte ainsi que 
par de nombreuses et importantes additions dans les marges (A 2 ); parfois 
les textes additionnels ont ä leur tour fait l’objet d’un certain nombre de 
corrections ( A 3 ). Ä l’exception de quelques lignes qui sont peut-etre de la 
main de l’empereur lui-meme, texte et corrections ont ete dictes ä un 
amanuensis, de sorte que le Par.gr. 1247 n’est pas un autographe ä propre- 
ment parier. Six autres manuscrits, contenant soit les trois ouvrages (Par.gr. 
1241, Vat. gr. 673 et 674 , Met., Hag. Triad., 1), soit les Refut / et II 
( Mosqtt , Mus. hist, gr. 143 Sawa [233 Vlad. ]), soit seulement la Disp. 
(.AthonVatop. 347), fiirent copies par Manuel Tzykandiles sur l’ordre de 
Jean Cantacuzene, lequel voulait assurer ainsi une diffusion rapide ä ses 
ecrits. Enfin, comme ä l’epoque oü les copies virent le jour, Tzykandiles et 
Jean Cantacuzene se trouvaient tous deux ä Mistra, on ne peut exclure qu’un 
certain nombre des particularites qui se constatent dans les copies du Par.gr. 
1247, remontent ä l’auteur lui-meme. L’edition posait donc des problemes 
bien speciaux, tant au niveau de la relation entre les manuscrits qu’en ce qui 
conceme la Präsentation du texte. L’editeur les a resolus de fagon tout ä fait 
satisfaisante. 

Notre jugement sur la qualite du texte grec etabli par M. Tinnefeid, repose 
sur deux criteres, ä savoir sur la collation des trois folios du Par.gr. 1247 
reproduits face ä la p. l, ainsi que sur la lecture attentive de l’ensemble. Le 
texte du manuscrit A reapparait parfaitement dans le livre; la seule impre- 
cision que nous ayons remarquee, conceme Refut 1, 64, 25 (p. 96), oü 
lapparat critique rend incorrectement l’etat du texte en A 3 (exeadai ae 
vevöfuadai). La lecture de l’ensemble nous a revele quelques autres imperfec- 
tions encore. Ainsi, en deux endroits, la ponctuation semble en desaccord 
avec le sens des propos. Le cas le plus grave se situe dans une citation de 
Basile de Cesaree. M. Tinnefeid y a considere les mots Eäv de nq ... 
exxAtjma ( Refut II, 25, 67-69 [p. 152)) comme une phrase autonome, lä 
oü en realite ces mots constituent le sujet de ex tov yeypäqpdai rfj morei (il 
s’agit d’ailleurs d’un passage presque litteralement repris au Symbole de 
Nicee). En Refut I, 49, 56 (p. 74), l’adverbe fiovov doit aller avec ekeye 
plutöt qu’avec le genitif absolu änovroq tov npoabiopia\iov. Lorsqu’un 
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meme extrait des Peres est eite en plusieurs endroits differents, il arrive que 
ponctuation et meme division en paragraphes varient. Ceci est notamment 
le cas dans un passage de YAd Ablabium de Gregoire de Nysse. En Refut. /, 
42, 29 (p. 60) et Dis., Ep. Cant. /, 4, 47 (p. 180), l’editeur y met un point 
en haut de la ligne apres le mot owxtjpia ; en Refut. IL 16, 95 (p. 137), on 
trouve, plus correctement, une virgule. La virgule apres moxevovxeqtn Refut. 
IL 16, 102 (p. 137) manque en Refut /, 42, 36 (p. 60) et en Disp., Ep. Cant. 
L 4, 54 (p. 180). Apres ovxl, en Refut IL 16, 104 (p. 137), on trouve un 
point en haut de la ligne, tandis que le meme mot est suivi par une virgule 
en Refut. L 42, 38 (p. 60) et en Disp., Ep. Cant I, 4, 5, 56 (p. 180). Enfin, 
en Refut //, 16 111-118 (p. 137), la section de IIA^v jusqu’ä dewpelxai est 
traitee comme un nouvel alinea, ce qui n’est pas le cas dans les deux autres 
endroits (p. 60 et 181). 

En dehors des ces quelques anomalies au niveau de la ponctuation, il n’y 
a que peu de chose ä signaler. Tout d'abord, il nous semble qu’une faute 
d’itacisme est restee dans le texte ( Jtapevfjpäv xiveq, lä oü Torthographe 
classique demande napevelpäv xiveq [Refut. IL 2, 31 (p. 113)]). Ensuite, 
en Disp., Ep. Cant. V, 16, 15 (p. 236), le vocatif AöeAtpoi aurait pu etre 
imprime en italique, puisqu’il figure en Rom. 8, 12. Enfin, quelques bevues 
ont echappe ä l’attention lors de la correction des epreuves : Xpioxöq au lieu 
de Xpioxöq (Refut /, 31, 28 [p. 44]), xaxa%eeiv (ibid, L 47, 19 [p. 69]) 
et xo au lieu de xd ( ibid , IL 11, 28 [p. 126]). 

Les merites de ce beau volume sont infiniment plus nombreux que les 
imperfections que nous venons de denoncer. Si un jour quelqu’un se decide 
ä publier les autres ouvrages theologiques de Jean VI Cantacuzene, esperons 
qu’il fera de laussi bon travail que M. Tinnefeid ! 

Jose Declerck. 


Byzance et Fessor de la Russie 

John Meyendorff, Byzantium and the Rise of Russia. A Study of Byzan- 
tino-Russian Relations in the fourteenth Century. Cambridge, 1981. 
Cambridge University Press, 326 p. 

L’historien bien connu des mouvements religieux nous donne un livre 
magistral, s’appuyant sur une solide bibliographie dans laquelle manquent 
cependant quelques travaux russes et sovietiques fondamentaux, sur le 
Probleme des relations entre une Byzance encore rayonnante certes, mais 
connaissant le declin politique, economique, moral, et des principautes russes 
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sortant de Tepuisant joug tatare, parmi lesquelles emerge dejä comme 
puissance dominante Moscou, renforcee, comme le souligne ä juste titre 
Tauteur (pp. 221-225) par la victoire de Kulikovo. Les rapports intematio- 
naux complexes, le röle de TEglise et des metropolites (Cyprien) sont passes 
en revue avec pertinence. Dans Tensemble, comme il est frequemment de 
mise en Occident chez les theologiens, Thistoire est trop ramenee ä celle des 
idees, ä celle du christianisme et aux volontes politiques des souverains et des 
patriarches au detriment de Thistoire sociale et economique, mais il ne fait 
pas de doute que Touvrage pose avec erudition des problemes importants et 
eclaire, quoique de fa^on encore incomplete, un moment crucial pour 
TEurope de TEst et ('Empire byzantin; il n’acquiert en fait toute sa valeur 
que complete par les ouvrages de D. Obolensky, Byzantium and the Slavs, 
et The Byzantine Commonwealth . D’autre part, sur le plan de Thistoire de 
Tart, puisqu’il est aborde, il eut ete souhaitable de developper le riche 
domaine des liens byzantino-russes et de ne pas le limiter ä Tinfluence 
hesychaste (pp. 138-144): les resurgences antiques, pergues ä travers le style 
paleologue, ont leur importance ... 

Jean Blankoff. 

Un ouvrage nouveau sur les peintures murales de Chypre 

A. et J. Stylianou, The Painted Churches of Cyprus. Treasures of Byzantine 
Art Londres, Trigraph, pour la Fondation Leventis, 1985. 1 vol. 18,5 * 
26 cm, 517 pp., 301 figg. (25 coul.), 1 carte. Prix: non indique. 

Il faut saluer avec enthousiasme la parution de la deuxieme edition de ce 
livre. En fait, plus que d’une reedition, il s’agit d’un ouvrage neuf tant a 
augmente le nombre d’informations sur les monuments dejä consideres dans 
Tedition de 1964, celui des eglises elles-memes (37 en plus des 25 dejä 
etudiees) et celui des illustrations (301 au lieu de 76). L’investissement 
fmancier important que necessitait Tampleur nouvelle de la publication a ete 
assume par la Fondation A. G. Leventis dont un des buts est de contribuer 
ä Tedition de travaux scientifiques sur le patrimoine culturel chypriote. 

Etant donne le developpement actuel de Touvrage certains amenagements 
auraient ete souhaitables pour faciliter sa consultation ou pour accroitre sa 
portee scientifique : les eglises etant classees topographiquement un index 
des lieux (distinct de Tindex iconographique) aurait ete d’une consultation 
plus rapide ; une table detaillee des illustrations aurait ete utile et, surtout, ä 
defaut de notes, une bibliographie essentielle pour chaque monument serait 
indispensable. 
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Le livre s’ouvre par une double introduction ; celle qui conceme l’histoire 
est, ä peu de choses pres, celle de l’edition de 1964 ; par contre, celle qui 
se rapporte ä l’art byzantin et Chypre a ete amplifiee et nuancee en tenant 
compte des nouvelles decouvertes et publications. L’art ä Chypre y est pris 
en consideration depuis les mosaiques antiques du m e siede jusqu’ä des 
pieces d’orfevrerie posterieures ä la conquete turque de 1570. L’accent est 
evidemment mis sur la peinture mais les arts somptuaires sont aussi evoques 
et, pour chaque periode, les differents types architecturaux rencontres dans 
Hie sont enumeres. La presentation chronologique des principaux ensembles 
peints et leur Integration dans le contexte byzantin compense, du point de 
vue historique et stylistique, le fait que, dans le corps de l’ouvrage, les eglises 
sont groupees par regions. Dans ce compte rendu, les noms des monuments 
nouveaux par rapport ä l’edition de 1964 seront suivis d’un asterisque. 

Dans la ligne de la tradition antique locale, la peinture paleochretienne de 
Chypre comprend des mosaiques de pavement mais les Oeuvres les plus rares 
sont des mosaiques parietales. Les Vierges des absides de la Panaghia 
Kanakaria de Lythrankomi et de la Panaghia Angeloktistos de Kiti (actuel- 
lement aussi datee du vi e s.) font depuis longtemps partie de l’histoire de la 
peinture byzantine, celle de la Panaghia Kyra de Livadia* est tres fragmen- 
taire mais eile est un temoin precieux du type de la Vierge orante dans une 
abside pre-iconoclaste (d’apres A. H. Megaw, des archanges devaient l’en- 
tourer sur le mur oriental). Ä ces trois mosaiques, reprises par A. et J. 
Stylianou, on ajoutera un fragment d’archange d’une chapelle de la cathedrale 
de Kourion egalement publie par A. H. Megaw ( D.O.P., XXX, 1976, 
pp. 347, 371, fig. 10). 

Les travaux de restauration menes de 1974 ä 1977 ä Ste.-Paraskevi de 
Yeroskipos par le Departement des Antiquites ont revele que cette eglise, 
connue pour ses peintures du xv 6 s., contenait aussi un decor aniconique au 
dessus de 1’autel, des restes de peintures du x 6 s. et d’une Dormition qui serait 
de la fin du xn e s. Pour l’epoque medio-byzantine, on notera encore les 
apports nouveaux de Haghia Mavra de Kyrenia* (x 6 s.), de S.-Antoine de 
Kellia* (deb. xi e -xni e s.), des SS.-Joachim et Anne de Kaliana* (deb. xn e s.), 
de la Panaghia Amasgou de Monagri* (premiere couches : deb. xn c s. ; fin 
xii c ou deb. xni e s.), de l’Archange Michel de Kato Lefkara* (fin xn e s.) et 
d’Haghia Salomoni pres de Paphos* (fin xu e s., personnellement je daterais 
les peintures absidales ulterieurement, cf. Kurbinovo , p. 75). Les fresques 
d’Haghia Mavra de Rizokarpaso (xn e s.) ne paraissent mentionnees dans 
aucune des deux editions. 
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Malgre les reserves qu’ils expriment, les auteurs semblent rester attaches 
aux identifications «art antique — art classicisant» et «art monastique — art 
populaire», si souvent dementies par les monuments eux-memes. En ce qui 
conceme la peinture des Comnenes — dont les exemples chypriotes sont bien 
connus et particulierement remarquables — Paccent est, ä mon avis, exagere- 
ment mis sur son classicisme. Si, dans les premieres peintures de S. Neophyte 
pres de Paphos ou dans celles de la Panaghia Arakiotissa de Lagoudera, 
Pinspiration classique est sous-jacente comme toujours dans les meilleures 
creations byzantines, la formulation stylistique est celle d’un manierisme 
extremement raffine. L’appellation «style classicisant» me parait d’autant 
moins convenir que, dans Pouvrage meme, ces fresques sont mises plusieurs 
fois en rapport avec le style «agite» ou «baroque» de la capitale. 

Durant Poccupation latine, de nombreuses eglises monastiques ou rurales 
fiirent decorees de peintures byzantines. La Panaghia de Moutoullas (1280) 
en est un des exemples les plus interessants. Au xiv* s., plusieurs ensembles 
refletent l’art des Paleologues sans atteindre toujours un haut niveau. Parmi 
les meilleures realisations, certaines prolongent Part des Comnenes (S. 
Euphemianus de Lysi* ou saints en pied de S. Nicolas-du-Toit ä Kakopetria), 
tandis que d’autres temoignent d un sens nouveau de la plasticite (Sainte- 
Croix ä Palaea). Les fresques de la chapelle de «Palaea Enkleistra» pres de 
Kouklia*, dont certaines figures (comme le Christ de la Trinite) evoquent 
directement Part metropolitain, sont mises en rapport avec le regne d’Helene 
Paleologue, fille du despote de Moree, niece du fiitur Constantin XI, et reine 
de Chypre de 1442 ä 1458. La periode venitienne (1489-1571) atteste un 
regain d’activite des peintres grecs. La qualite des decorations murales 
executees au xvi c s. ä Chypre apparait comme une des revelations de 
Pillustration de ce livre qui leur consacre d’ailleurs plusieurs photographies 
en couleurs. C’est alors surtout que Chypre exploita Pheritage des Paleolo¬ 
gues (eglise de la Dormition de Kourdali, de la Transfiguration de Palaeo- 
chorio, Catholikon de S.-Neophyte de Paphos), mais c’est aussi le moment 
oü, comme dans la peinture cretoise, se realiserent des oeuvres d’un style 
italo-byzantin (Panaghia Podithou de Galata, Ste-Paraskevi de Yeroskipos 
ou «Chapelle latine» de S.-Jean Lampadistis ä Kalopanayiotis). 

Les monuments situes en zone turque depuis l’occupation de 1974 ont ete 
decrits d’apres des notes et des photographies prises avant cette date. 

La bibliographie — que l’on regrettera encore une fois de ne pas trouver 
liee ä l’etude de chaque monument — est a peu pres complete jusqu’aux 
environs de 1976 (date du Congres International d’Etudes byzantines 
d’Athenes). Quelques mises ä jour ont ete faites jusqu’en 1981. Je me 
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permettrai de relever, dans la bibliographie generale, l’absence de mon livre 
sur Kurbinovo (Bruxelles, Ed. de Byzantion, 1975) oü, cependant une part 
importante est reservee aux peintures chypriotes. Parmi les publications trop 
recentes pour figurer dans la bibliographie sur Chypre, on notera speciale- 
ment pour leur ampleur : D. Mouriki, The Wall Paintings of the Church of 
the Panagia at Moutoullas, Cyprus, dans Byzanz und der Westen, Ed. I. 
Hutter, Vienne, Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1984, 
pp. 171-213; T. Velmans, Quelques programmes iconographiques des 
coupoles chypriotes, dans CA., XXXII, 1984, pp. 137-162 et plusieurs textes 
du recueil Cipro e il Mediterraneo orientale , XXXII Corso di Cultura sulTArte 
ravennate e bizantina, Ravenne, 1985. 

L’abondante documentation photographique revele des peintures incon- 
nues ou peu connues de monuments dejä publies dans la premiere edition ; 
eile met l’accent sur des themes rarement photographies comme ceux du 
JCeramion et du Mandylion et presente de fagon significative les peintures des 
eglises ajoutees dans l’edition de 1985. Toutes les photographies sont des 
auteurs et sont d’excellente qualite mais Timpression grise et sans contraste 
de plusieurs planches en noir et blanc n’est pas toujours ä la hauteur des 
documents. Les planches en couleurs, eiles, sont tres bonnes. 

Par le nombre de monuments publies, par la richesse des donnees 
nouvelles et des illustrations, ce livre, fruit d’une multiple et longue enquete, 
est indispensable ä ceux qui etudient la peinture byzantine. 

Lydie Hadermann-Misguich. 
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Fig. 2. — Modem Arab dhow, B. Landstrom, The Ship (1961), 212 
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Fig. 3. — Modem Arab vessel of the Persian Gulf, Arab Anchor, 5 (1983), p. 20, 
The crew is dancing under the guidance of their singer (nahhäm). 



Fig. 4. — H. Grosset-Granges’ drawing of a modern Arab vessel of the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. “Comment naviguent aujourd’hui 
les Arabes de l’Ocean Indien V, fig. 3. 









Fig. 5. — Typical view of the reed canoe of Kuweit. 
Le Baron Bowen, “Primitive”. Pi. 17. 



Fig. 6. — Riverboat of Euphrates. One single steering oar, Hariri manuscript N 
Tresors d’Orient ; ed. Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1973. 




Fig. 7. — The seal of Wismar, c. 1250. Sleeswyk and Lehman, “Rntle”, fig. 3. 



Fig. 8. — Commentary of the Apocalypse, 1242. Axial post stem radder. Lefebre 
des No£ttes, De la marine antique ä la marine moderne , Paris, 1935, pl. XLIL 
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Egyptian ship. Axial stem siele rudder. Coptic manuscript illumination 
(1179-80 A.D.). Paris Bibi. Nat. Copte 13, f. 41v. 


Fig. 10. — Passengers in eleariy defined cabins. Crew of a cargo ship, Illumination. 
Hariri Ar. MS. The World of Islam , ed. B. Lewis, London, 1976, fig. 23. 
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Fig. 11. — War machine launching qarrüras. 
Illumination. Khizänah as-Siläh, ed. N. M. 
Abdel Aziz, Cairo, 1978, p. 70. 

Fig. 12. — Illumination from a 12th Century 
Spanish manuscript, depicting black slave 
oarsmen. C. Brinton et al ., A History of 
Civilization, I (1984), p. 237. 

Fig. 13. — Chinese fire ship of the burlot type. 
Illustration of the “Lien Huan Chou” from the 
Chinese military treatise by Mao Yuan-yi and 
3 Li Pan of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1522). * 




















Fig. 3. — Angel of the Annunciation from Cairo Icon. 




Fig. 4. — Virgin of the Annunciation from Cairo Icon. 







Fig. 5. — Virgin and Child with Archangels from Cairo Icon. 




Fi g. 6. — Nativity/Adoration, Detail, Cairo Icon. 







Fig. 7. - Nativity/Adoration, Detail, Cairo lcou. 
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